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WILLIAM ARTHUR FROST. 

W. A. Frost, of Saint Paul, Minnesota, who was chosen Honorary President 
of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION at the Des Moines meeting, was 
born in St. John, New Brunswick, April 11, 1854, the youngest of a family of four 
boys and two girls. His parents were William B. Frost and Emma Spurr Frost, 
both of English ancestry. His grandparents were Loyalists from Cincinnati. 
Mr. Frost received his education in private schools of his home city. 

Following his father’s death in 1870 it became necessary for him to earn his 
own living. He joined a brother, Thomas R. Frost, who was a student at the 
New York College of Pharmacy, under whom he worked in a drug store owned 
by S. Y. Tuthill in New York City. For a short time he was employed by Eimer 
and Amend, after which he went into the employ of Caswell, Hazard and Company, 
with whom he remained until 1876, when Mr. Caswell retired from the firm to estab- 
lish himself with W. M. Massey and L. R. Blackman in the new firm of Caswell, 
Massey and Company. Mr. Frost then returned to New York in the employ of 
the new firm. During the following winter he finished his pharmacy course and 
graduated from the New York College of Pharmacy in April 1877, thereafter he 
returned to Newport to assist in opening a new store for Caswell, Massey and 
Company, with whom he remained until the winter of 1878. Coming west in 
1878, Mr. Frost located at Willmar, Minnesota, and formed a co-partnership with 
C. F. Clark under the firm name of Clark and Frost. Two years later fire destroyed 
the stock with almost a total loss, shortly after this the firm opened what was 
then considered the most up-to-date pharmacy in St. Paul. 

December 28, 1887, he married Miss Katharine Bean of Louisville, Kentucky. 

Mr. Frost was active in the formation and was a charter member of the 
Minnesota State Pharmaceutical Association of which he is a past president. 
He rendered valuable service in drafting and securing the passage of the Minnesota 
pharmacy law and in the establishment of the College of Pharmacy at the University 
of Minnesota. Mr. Frost served as a member of the Minnesota State Board of 
Pharmacy from 1888 to 1900, and with the late H. G. Webster, then secretary of 
the Board, instituted the practical examination system still in use. 

Mr. Frost has served as Second Vice-President of the A. Pu. A. and as a mem- 
ber of the Council of the first A. Pu. A. meeting at Boston in 1876, and is now a 
Life Member. He was selected as a delegate from the Minnesota State University 
to the U. S. P. Convention in 1910 and 1920. Mr. Frost is still actively engaged 
in the retail drug business in Saint Paul and conducts one of the most prominent 


pharmacies in the city. E. L. NEwcoms. 
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EDITORIAL 


E. G. EBERLE, EDITOR 253 Bourse Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


PRICE MAINTENANCE. 


MEETING of pharmacists of various organizations was held in New York 
City during the last week of October. This comment on the subject of 
“‘Price Maintenance” was written prior to the convention referred to and of which 
a brief notice appeared in the October JOURNAL. It is to be hoped that the results 
of the conference will be gratifying, not only to the participants, but encourage 
pharmacists everywhere to exert their energies in correcting the “‘cut rate’ evil and 
coéperate in coérdinated efforts for establishing uniformity of prices which carry 
with them a living profit on the limited sales volume that obtains in the average 
retail drug store. 

The question of price maintenance has been discussed from various viewpoints 
in these columns, and was largely the message of Dr. Jacob Diner in an address 
before the Section on Commercial Interests of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association at Des Moines, and published in this issue of the JOURNAL. We also 
quote the concluding paragraphs of an editorial of Merck’s Report for October: 

‘Whatever the reason or combination of reasons for the practice, it is unsound 
business to sell an article for less, or much less, than the full price where the public 
demand has been justly established for specific preparations or brands, and where 
the consumer is perfectly willing to pay that price if it is uniformly maintained. 
All efforts to stop the practice should receive earnest consideration and well-nigh 
universal support. For who is benefited by aggressive price-cutting? The con- 
sumer naturally takes advantage of it, but he, too, suffers from it in the long run in 
inferior goods, service, etc. For this very reason it has been advocated that re- 
tailers may well enlist the support of their customers for price standardization 
measures. 

‘While ideals may be unattainable in their fullness, striving to better the condi- 
tions about which we have cause to complain is bound to bring the ideal nearer. 
There is much that can be done and is being done by individuals and by.associations 
in all branches of the trade to eliminate unfair price-cutting and to standardize 
prices. Much good can come from working with your business associates, from 
letting your Congressman know your reasons for expecting his earnest support of 
measures intended to correct trade abuses and standardize prices, and you can 
find many opportunities, too, to enlist the support of broad-minded customers. 
All who are affected by trade abuses must do their share to eliminate them or hold 
their peace. 

“As to proposed national legislation, there is room for honest differences of 
opinion on the various measures proposed, particularly as to details of their en- 
forcement, but all can unite in support of the principle underlying them—legislation 
permitting the maintenance of resale or established fair prices, under proper re- 
strictions, on identified merchandise.” E. G. E. 
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PHARMACY WEEK. 


HE results of the first ‘Pharmacy Week”’ as an annual event have been re- 

ported in part in the minutes of Local Branches. Consideration should be 
given to the fact that the ““Pharmacy Week” idea is a new one; there are many 
other ‘‘weeks’” which pharmacists have been called upon to observe, but the im- 
portant thing is that the public has been interested and physicians, in some localities, 
have aided in making the educational features a success. Invitations and com- 
munications were sent out by some pharmacists, which have added largely to the 
esteem in which they are held by their fellows—not that they are now of a higher 
type, but they profited by the opportunities which made their patrons better ac- 
quainted with their service as pharmacists. 

The Section on Historical Pharmacy would like to have photographs of pharma- 
ceutical displays, especially those of an educational kind, letters sent to patrons and 
physicians, and other literature that had as foremost thoughts the service and mis- 
sion of pharmacy. In years to come search will be made as to the origin of the 


idea, and for information relative to those who promoted the plan and participated ° 


in one way or another in making the first ““Pharmacy Week”’ a success. Such mat- 
ter should be addressed to the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 253 
Bourse Building, Philadelphia. 

It may, perhaps, be said that the displays were not general but, certainly, phar- 
macists in every section of the country contributed to the success. In some cities 
a large number interested themselves in the movement and some fine efforts were 
put forth in the smaller towns; the influences of individual interest, locality, and 
predominant activities of stores, were evident. It is safe to say that next year 
‘Pharmacy Week’’ will have greater significance—those who contributed and par- 
ticipated in ‘‘Pharmacy Week”’ this year have reason for such hope and are to be 
congratulated. The introductory paragraphs of the report of the Commonwealth 
Fund Pharmacy Study are applicable. 

‘Pharmacy is an ancient and honorable profession. Its beginnings are lost 
in the mists of antiquity and its history is replete with substantial accomplishments. 
It is the mother of medicine and the original source of many forms of research. 
Numerous investigators who have made epochal contributions to science and art 
have been enrolled among the numbers of its followers. To-day pharmaceutical 
research is scholarly and productive. In the laboratories of two continents scien- 
tists are industriously and effectively studying the problems of the field. 

“Yet at the present time, the profession is undergoing a heavy barrage of 
criticism. ‘The assertion has been made that it has been commercialized and has 
sunk to the level of soda-fountain dispensing and the rule-of-thumb shop keeping. 
Claims are made that it has become a purveyor of illegal drugs and liquors that 
keeps just within the boundaries between legality and crime. It is usurping the 
functions of the doctor by counter prescribing. It is said that it is pseudo-scien- 
tific without intelligent grasp of the sciences which it pretends to utilize. Some 
critics say that in the effort to commercialize the occupation, the ancient profes- 
sional morale has been lost, with the result that the occupation has ceased to be a 
profession and is now become a trade. 

“Tt is, therefore, of interest to examine this vocation which in numbers is not 
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inconsiderable and in history is rich and worthy. To know with some definiteness 
just what the pharmacist does, what place he fills or may fill in society, how much 
he needs to know, and what sort of training should be given him in order that 
he may properly and intelligently fulfil his functions is a matter of major social 
importance. The criticisms just enumerated become immaterial if a picture can 
be drawn showing the full round of the responsibilities of the pharmacist and the 
amount, the depth, and the extent of the training which is needed adequately to 
fit him to fulfil his obligations.” E. G. E. 


THE SERVICE OF THE DEPARTMENTS OF OUR GOVERNMENT. 


HE aid given by the departments of our Government is accepted as a matter 
of course, but a word of appreciation is not out of place. Bulletins issued in 
recent months by the Department of Commerce on ‘“‘World Trade in Prepared 
Medicines” give valuable statistics and information relative to the country reported 
on, and this should contribute to the development of these industries, which, in 
turn, will aid other branches of the drug business and pharmacy. The information 
given deals not only with the domestic manufacture, imports and exports, but also 
of the ailments which are most prevalent in the country under consideration, the 
remedial agents most used in their treatment, conditions that promote them, laws 
that regulate the sale of medicines, etc. 

The bulletins are prepared for the daily press, hence, some of the details may 
seem very commonplace and others, probably, would be otherwise reported if 
intended solely for pharmaceutical publications; however, they evidence that 
thorough investigations are made by the officials for the benefit of U. S. industries. 
The best way to bring this work, in its different phases, to the attention of the 
readers, is by quoting from the reports. The following paragraph relates to the 
French Pharmaceutical Industry: 

“Outside of a few very large firms the prepared medicine industry of France is 
made up of countless small manufacturers, each of whom specializes in one or two 
remedies. Fully 50 per cent of the licensed pharmacists in France are engaged in 
this business, most of them in a small way. The manufacturing plant may be 
only a workshop fitted up in the back of a retail salesroom. The number of firms 
and individuals engaged in the preparation of pharmaceutical specialties is said 
to be not far from 2500.” 

Reference is made to the French standards, the sale of pharmaceutical special- 
ties and household remedies, in the following: 

“The official French pharmacopeeia is entitled ‘Codex Medicamentarus 
Gallicus.’ This was put out in 1908, and has been since supplemented by issues of 
April 5, 1922, and September 24, 1923. There is also a local publication which 
corresponds to the United States Dispensatory. This was published by the 
Pharmacie Centrale and goes by the name of its author, Dorvault. 

“The term ‘pharmaceutical specialties’ is one used to denote preparations 
sold in drug stores, the manufacturer of which claims proprietary rights and also 
certain particular advantages. If preparations of this sort are sold only by the 
maker in his own retail store they are classed not as pharmaceutical specialties 
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but as owner’s preparations—‘preparation de la maison.’ These can be sold by 
the proprietor, who is not required to affix Government stamps thereto.” 

Cuba is a good patron of the United States, and much of interest might be 
taken from this report, but only a paragraph on laws governing the sale of medicinal 
products will be quoted: 

“As in many other countries, Cuba has enacted in its law regulations governing 
the sale of medicinal products. The preparation and production of prepared medi- 
cines and their sale is under the jurisdiction of the Secretaria de Sanidad y Bene- 
ficencia. Any advertising of these products which may be contrary to the truth, 
propriety or good usage is prohibited; also the attributing to medicinal preparations 
curative properties which they do not possess. No establishment dedicated to 
the sale of orthopedic apparatus, surgical instruments, laboratory apparatus or 
utensils, or dental equipment may sell prepared medicines in any form. ‘The Phar- 
macopeeia of the United States, translated into Spanish, is official, and governs 
whenever the medical faculty does not specify some other pharmacopeeia. The 
eighth and ninth editions of the Pharmacopeeia of the United States have been trans- 
lated into Spanish.” (Translation of U.S. P. X is being completed.) 

Much is said in the bulletin on Chile relating to methods of distribution of medi- 
cal preparations made complex by the topographical structure of the country; 
however, the following may be of more immediate interest: 

“Goods go into consumption in a very irregular way due to the over-lapping 
of the functions performed by the bodies constituting the trade. National manu- 
facturers sell to wholesalers, retailers and, when they have their own stores, also 
deal direct with the public. Practically all of the wholesalers, who are the im- 
porters, operate retail establishments in conjunction with their jobbing business, 
while the retailers, when they are of sufficient importance, encounter no difficulty 
in purchasing direct from the foreign manufacturer and the domestic producer.” 

The final quotation for this comment is taken from the report on Argentina 
and the paragraph chosen relates to the density of population and accounts to an 
extent for the heavy importation of prepared medicines from Europe: 

“The density of population is approximately 8.5 inhabitants per square mile, 
but probably over one-fifth of the entire populace (1,900,000) live in Buenos Aires, 
the capital city. Other cities of considerable size are Rosario (270,000), La Plata 
(160,000), Cordoba (140,000), and Bahia Blanca (80,000). The greater part of 
the inhabitants are of Spanish and Italian descent and immigrants arriving to-day 
are largely of the same stock. The population has increased from 8,000,000 in 
1914 to 9,500,000 in 1924, with approximately half of the increase due to immigra- 
tion.”’ 

A statement is made that the people of Argentina prefer a palatable medicine 
to a sour or bitter remedy, and in the list of imports an increase is shown in that 
of extracts for preparing syrups from 2471 kilos in 1918 to 18,360 in 1923, and of 
glycerin from 5903 in 1918, to 33,128 in 1923. 

The records are interesting but, as stated at the beginning, the comment is, 
primarily, to note an appreciation of the thoroughness in securing data by our 
representatives in foreign countries. E. G. E. 























SCIENTIFIC SECTION 
CAFFEINE AS AN ANTIDOTE FOR HYDRATED CHLORAL.*” 
BY CHAS. C. HASKELL. 


In contrast to most of the common poisons, hydrated chloral produces its 
fatal effects comparatively slowly. With strychnine, death may occur soon 
after the administration of the poison, and prevent the employment of any thera- 
peutic measures. After phenol or, especially, mercuric chloride, death may be much 
delayed, but both of these drugs early produce structural changes in some of the 
vital organs; thus rendering treatment of no avail if a sufficiently large dose has 
been absorbed. In the present state of our knowledge, the rule that gastric lavage 
is the most valuable measure to be employed in the treatment of poisoning from 
the oral administration of any drug applies as well in the case of chloral as that of 
any other poison; unfortunately, however, the patient may not come under ob- 
servation for hours after taking the poison; with such a lapse of time, more or less 
absorption must have taken place. If the administered dose had been large enough 
and absorption sufficiently rapid, the patient suffering from strychnine poison- 
ing would have been dead; had the poison been phenol or mercuric chloride, ir- 
reparable damage would have been inflicted upon the kidneys and, possibly, 
other essential structures; but with hydrated chloral, which seldom produces 
death with the rapidity of strychnine and which is much less likely to cause de- 
structive changes in the kidney or liver; the chance of successfully combatting 
the systemic action, even after the entrance of an otherwise fatal dose into the 
circulation, would seem, at least possible. 

In toxic doses, chloral affects both the circulation and the respiration. Its 
deleterious action on the circulation is two-fold; a depression of the vasomotor center, 
with consequent vascular relaxation; and a direct depression of the heart muscle. 
In some cases, this cardiac action may be responsible for sudden early death; in 
the majority of instances, the fatal termination is to be attributed to an effect on 
the respiratory center. Several physiological antidotes for chloral have been 
proposed ; of these, from theoretical considerations, caffeine would seem best suited 
for antagonizing the harmful actions of chloral. 

Centrally, caffeine stimulates the respiration, manifesting an action apparently 
diametrically the opposite that of chloral. The effect of caffeine on the vasomotor 
center is likewise opposed to that of chloral; but the peripheral action of caffeine 
on the vessel walls tends to neutralize or overshadow this central vasomotor 
stimulation. On the normal heart muscle, caffeine appears to have a distinctly 
beneficial effect, increasing both the extent and the rate of the cardiac contractions. 
There is, however, evidence which would suggest caution in the use of caffeine 
as an antidote for hydrated chloral. Hale (1) has shown that caffeine actually in- 
creases the toxicity of acetanilid and antipyrin; Pilcher (2) found the same to be true 
of caffeine when used in ethyl alcohol poisoning; and, finally, evidence has been 





* Scientific Section, A. PH. A., Des Moines meeting, 1925. 
1 The expenses of this investigation have been supported in part by a grant from the Re- 
search Fund of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
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presented (3) which proves that the effect of caffeine in morphine poisoning is def- 
initely harmful. 

A demonstration that is frequently used for classes in pharmacology is one 
illustrating the effects of caffeine administration to an animal that has received 
a large dose of alcohol, chloral, or similar drug. In tracing 
No. 1, this effect is shown. The animal, a dog, is etherized 
for the necessary operative procedures; a tracheal cannula is 
inserted and connected with a tambour for recording respira- 
tion; the carotid artery is connected with a manometer; and 
a vein exposed for injections of the drugs. The dog is given a 
dose of hydrated chloral intravenously, in the form of a 10% 
solution, to bring about a decided permanent depression of both 
respiration and blood-pressure. A record of the respiration and 
blood-pressure is now secured, and at the signal, 20 mgm. of caf- 
feine per kilogram body weight are injected intravenously. As 
a result of this injection, there occurs an abrupt rise in the 
blood-pressure and a temporary cessation of respiration; very 
soon, however, the blood-pressure returns to a point only 
slightly above what it was before the caffeine administration, 
while the respiration shows a decided increase in depth and rate. 

That caffeine is capable of stimulating the respiration in 
an animal depressed by chloral is, however, no guarantee that Tracing No. 1. 
caffeine will effectively antagonize the lethal action of the 
poison. In order to determine the actual value of caffeine, experiments have 
been carried out, consisting in the administration of chloral and the subsequent 
employment of caffeine. 

Dogs and cats were the animals used in this study. It was first necessary to 
determine the minimal fatal dose of chloral for dogs; using the intraperitoneal 
method of administration of a solution of hydrated chloral, 25% in strength, it 
was found that these animals showed considerable individual variations in re- 
sistance. Thus, two dogs out of nine receiving a dose of 0.45 Gm. per kilogram 
body weight succumbed; all five died after a dose of 0.55 Gm. per kilogram; but 
one out of seven that were given 0.6 Gm. per kilogram survived. ‘The results of 
these experiments are given in condensed form in Table I. 





TABLE I.—RESULTS FROM INTRAPERITONEAL INJECTION OF HYDRATED CHLORAL INTO DoGs. 


Chloral No. dogs 

Gm. X Kg. used. Mortality. 
0.40 2 000.0% 
0.45 9 22.2% 
0.50 12 ° 83.3% 
0.55 5 100.0% 
0.60 7 85.7% 


Having determined approximately the toxicity of the poison for dogs by this 
method of administration, other dogs were given similar doses of chloral intraperi- 
toneally and immediately afterward received subcutaneous injections of from 
20 to 40 mgm. caffeine per kilogram. ‘The results of these experiments are given 


in Table II. 
The results obtained from the hydrated chloral alone and those following the 
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TABLE II.—RESULTS FROM INTRAPERITONEAL INJECTION OF HYDRATED CHLORAL AND SuB- 
CUTANEOUS INJECTION OF CAFFEINE INTO DoGs. 


Chloral No. dogs 
Gm. X Kg. used. Mortality. 
0.40 2 00.0% 
0.45 2 00.0% 
0.50 13 76.9% 
0.55 9 88.8% 
0.60 4 100.0% 
TABLE III.—MorTALity oF CONTROL AND OF TREATED DoGs COMPARED. 
Controls. Chloral, Gm. X Kg. Treated, 
00.0% 0.40 00.0% 
22.2% 0.45 00.0% 
83.3% 0.50 76.9% 
100.0% 0.55 88.8% 
85.7% 0.60 100.0% 


injection of the chloral and treatment with caffeine are compared in Table III. 

At first glance, these figures might be taken as lending support to the view 
that caffeine is of value in the treatment of poisoning by hydrated chloral. In 
the untreated controls, the dose of 0.45 Gm. hydrated chloral per kilogram was re- 


were no deaths. Inspection of Tables I and II show, however, that there were 
nine control dogs that received this dose of chloral; of these, seven survived. Only 
two dogs were given this dose of chloral and subsequent caffeine treatment; it 
is quite possible that a larger series of treated animals would have given a mortality 
figure fully as high as observed in the controls. Where a dose of 0.5 Gm. of chloral 
was used, ten of twelve controls succumbed; with this dose of chloral and caffeine 
treatment, ten of thirteen animals succumbed; a difference which is extremely 
slight. Only five dogs were used as controls for the dose of 0.55 Gm. chloral per 
kilogram, all succumbing; while, of a series of nine dogs given this dose of chloral 
and injections of caffeine, only one survived. ‘That this lone survival was the result 
of unusually high natural resistance to the chloral is rendered probable by the fact 
that an untreated control survived a dose 20% larger; while all of the treated 
animals, four in number, died from this larger dose. It would seem, therefore, from 
the results of the experiments on dogs that doses of caffeine up to 40 mgm. per kilo- 
gram had no effect on the course of poisoning by hydrated chloral. 

Sollmann (4) states that the average minimal fatal dose of hydrated chloral for 
cats by oral administration is 0.42 to 0.45 Gm. per kilogram. As in the case of the 
dogs, the intraperitoneal method of administering chloral was adopted in the pres- 
ent investigation; partly because of its greater ease and partly because, by it, was 
avoided the danger of a loss of part of the administered dose through vomiting. 
It was found that the fatal dose by intraperitoneal injection was decidedly lower 
than when the drug was given by mouth; all the cats receiving a dose of 0.23 Gm. 
per kilogram intraperitoneally succumbing. As with the dogs, the chloral was 
injected in the form of a 25% solution. The results of the injection of chloral 
alone are given in Table IV. ; 

Apparently, individual differences in resistance were much less in evidence 
with the cats than with the dogs; three cats receiving a dose of 0.2 gram per kilo- 
gram surviving while all died from a dose of 0.23 Gm. per kilogram. 
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TABLE IV.—RESULTS FROM INTRAPERITONEAL INJECTION OF HYDRATED CHLORAL INTO CATs. 


Chioral No. cats 

Gm. X Kg. used. Mortality. 
0.20 3 00.0% 
0.22 7 42.9% 
0.23 7 100.0% 
0.25 3 100.0% 
0.30 3 100.0% 


Another series of cats was injected with varying doses of chloral intraperiton- 
eally and, immediately afterward, received subcutaneous injections of 40 mgm. of 
caffeine per kilogram. ‘The results in these treated animals are given in Table V. 


TABLE V.—RESULTS FROM INTRAPERITONEAL INJECTION OF HYDRATED CHLORAL AND SUBCU- 
TANEOUS INJECTION OF CAFFEINE INTO CaTs. 


Chloral No. cats 

Gm. X Kg. used, Mortality. 
0.22 6 83.3% 
0.23 7 100.0% 


A comparison of the results obtained on cats where the doses of 0.22 and 0.23 
Gm. hydrated chloral per kilogram were given alone and in conjunction with 40 
mgm. caffeine per kilogram is presented in Table VI. 


TABLE VI.—MorTALITY OF CONTROL AND TREATED CATS COMPARED. 


Controls. Chloral, Gm. X Kg. Treated. 
42.9% 0.22 83.3% 
100.0% 0.23 100.0% 


Certainly, the conclusion would be justified in the case of cats that caffeine, 
in what might be considered a moderate dose, is of no benefit in the treatment of 
chloral poisoning; indeed, so far as the evidence presented is to be relied upon, 
it exerts an unfavorable influence. Salant and Rieger (5) place the average mini- 
mal fatal dose of caffeine for cats by oral administration at 150 mgm. per kilogram; 
Pilcher (2) states that death has occurred after 60 mg. per kilogram, but, evidently, 
he considers this exceptional, placing the minimal fatal dose at 120 mgm. per kilo- 
gram. Sollmann (4) places the M.F.D. for cats by hypodermic injection at 150 
mgm. per kilogram. In view of the somewhat questionable influence of the com- 
paratively small dose of caffeine that was employed in the treatment of the animals 
poisoned by chloral, three more cats were given the dose of 0.22 Gm. chloral per 
kilogram and then were injected subcutaneously with 100 mgm. caffeine per kilo- 
gram. All of these animals succumbed quite promptly. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. The determination of the M.F.D. of hydrated chloral for dogs by in- 
traperitoneal injection appears to be difficult of accomplishment; it is in the neigh- 
borhood of 0.5 to 0.7 Gm. per kilogram body weight. 

2. The M.F.D. of hydrated chloral for cats can be fixed with considerable 
accuracy when the drug is injected intraperitoneally, being very close to 0.23 Gm. 
per kilogram. 

3. Caffeine was not found to be of any benefit in the treatment of poisoning 


by hydrated chloral. 
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THE BIO ASSAY OF ACONITE.* 
BY L. W. ROWE. 


A few years ago all aconite preparations were being standardized chemically 
by determining the amount of alkaloid contained in them. A comparison of clini- 
cal activity with the chemical showed many discrepancies and a search was begun 
for a more satisfactory means of determining aconite activity. A physiological 
method was adopted—M.L.D. guinea-pig method (1)—which has proved to be 
reasonably accurate and its results are really proportional to the therapeutic value. 
From a theoretical standpoint the present method is satisfactory and the work of 
Swanson (2), (3) on this subject has done much to standardize the technique of 
the test and to render the results obtained in different laboratories correspondingly 
more uniform. 

When considered from the practical viewpoint of a commercial laboratory, 
however, the guinea-pig method has one disadvantage, namely, that it is more 
expensive to conduct than the importance of small lots of the drug really warrants. 
To be reasonably certain of results, from 8 to 15 healthy, normal adult guinea- 
pigs must be used and the pigs alone are worth usually $10 or more for a test. 
Sometimes an assay requires an even larger number of pigs. 

The high initial cost for test animals alone, led to a desire to reduce it in some 
way without decreasing the accuracy of the results and experiments were begun 
using the white mouse as the test animal. The cost of white mice is only about 
one-tenth that of normal adult guinea-pigs. A technique was developed similar 
to that using guinea-pigs except that the mice are injected intraperitoneally instead 
of subcutaneously. This method of injecting gives more rapid and satisfactory 
results. The volume of the dose injected should never be over 1 cc. with 0.5 ce. 
as the average volume. The absorption following intraperitoneal injection is 
certainly more uniform from a quantitative standpoint than is true with subcu- 
taneous administration and the work of Zeigler (4) is corroborative of these facts. 
Also, the possibility of leakage is negligible, if a fine needle is used; subcutaneous 
injection into so small an animal as a mouse being often attended by an appreciable 
loss through leakage at the site of injection. 

The following table gives a summary of about twenty tests and presents com- 


parative data for analysis: 
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Sample. 
F.E. 
Rx 744221 
F.E. 
Rx 153682 
at. 

Rx 749816 
oz. 

Rx 749816 
(Adjusted) 
S.E. 
Rx 757149 
F.E. 
Rx 760507 
S.E. 
Rx 749212 
Tr. 

Rx 760319 
Trit. 
Rx 760580 
S.E. 
Rx 762868 


F.E. 
Unknown ‘‘A”’ 


F.E. 
Unknown “B”’ 


F.E. 
Rx 157146 
F.E. 
Rx 157146 
(Expt.) 
F.E. 
Rx 157146 
Trit. 
Rx 766354 
Aconitine 
297684 
Trit. 
Rx 767921 


Aconitine Sol. 
Unknown ‘‘A”’ 


Aconitine Sol. 
Unknown “‘B”’ 


F.E. 
Rx 768482 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


[ 


M.L.D. to 
guinea pigs, 


.000030 ce. per Gm. 

9 used pigs; 10 normal 
.00005 ce. per Gm. 

3 used; 7 normal 
.0002 cc. per Gm. 

3 used; 7 normal 
.0004 cc. 

3 used; 7 normal 


.0000030 Gm. 

4 used; 12 normal 
.000020 cc. 

5 normal 
.0000050 Gm. 

9 used; 10 normal 
.00010 ec. 

10 normal 
.000030 Gm. 

3 used; 6 normal 
.0000060 Gm, 

6 used; 4 normal 


.000065 ce. 
Calc. from .000020 cc. 


.000032 cc. 
Calc. from .00002 


.000025 cc. 
8 used; 4 normal 
.000030 ce. 
5 used; 5 normal 


.000030 ce. 

5 used; 5 normal 

.00004 Gm. 

4 used; 4 normal 

.00000008 Gm. 

4 used; 4 normal 

.00003 Gm. 

8 used; 10 normal 


.00008 ce. 

5 used; 6 normal 
Theoretical .00006 cc. 
Error 33% high 
.00040 ce. 

4 used; 8 normal 
Theoretical .00030 ce. 
Error 33% high 
.000060 cc. 

6 used; 5 normal 
Theoretical .000067 cc. 
Error 11% low 


ee 


~ 
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M.L.D. to 
white mice. 


.00030 ce. 

6 used mice; 6 normal 
.0005 cc. 

9 used; 7 normal 
.0012 ce. 

8 used; 10 normal 
.0025 ce. 

4 used; 8 normal 


.000030 Gm. 

12 normal 

.00015 ce. 

4 used; 6 normal 
.000020 Gm. 

6 used; 12 normal 
.0005 cc. 

5 used; 8 normal 
.00015 Gm. 

5 used; 6 normal 
.000050 Gm. 

6 used; 6 normal 
.00040 ce. 
Theoretical .00048 
6 used; 12 normal 
.00025 ce. 

6 used; 12 normal 
Theoretical .00024 cc. 
Error 4% high 
.00013 ce. 

5 used; 5 normal 
.00020 

10 used; 16 normal 


| 


.00015 ce. 

5 used; 6 normal 
.0002 Gm. 

3 used; 4 normal 
.0000005 Gm. 

7 used; 5 normal 
.00025 Gm. 

10 used; 8 normal 
.0025 

6 used; 6 normal 
Theoretical .0019 cc. 
Error 32% high 
.0025 

6 used; 6 normal 
Theoretical .0019 cc. 
Error 32% high 
.00035 ce. 

5 used; 7 normal 
Theoretical .00045 cc. 
Error 28% low 


969 


Ratio of 
M.L.D.’s. 


1 to 10 
1 to 10 
1 to 6 


1 to 6.25 


1 to 10 
1 to 7.5 
1 to 4 
1to5 
1 to 5 


1 to 8.3 


1 to 6.1 


1 to 7.8 


1 to 5.2 


1 to 6.7 


1 to 5 
1 to 5 
1 to 6.2 


1 to 8.3 


1 to 6.25 


1 to 6.25 


1 to 5.8 
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These data furnish several interesting comparisons. 

First, as to the average number of each species of animal for a complete test. 
An average of 11.5 guinea-pigs were required for each test and 14.0 white mice for 
each test. This shows that very few more mice are needed for a test based on 
this series and part of this excess was, no doubt, due to absence of data as to the 
ratio between the doses for guinea-pigs and mice. 

Second, as to the ratio between doses for the guinea-pig and white mouse in 
the various tests. The extremes in the 22 tests are 4 and 10 and the average of 
all the ratiosis 6.7. If the four extremes (4, 10, 10, 10) are eliminated, the average 
is 6.25 which will be used in arriving at the following suggested standard doses 
for white mice when injected intraperitoneally. 


Standard M.L.D. Standard M.L.D. 
for pigs. Ratio. for mice, 
F. E. Aconite -000040 ce. 1 to 6.25 .00025 cc. 
S. E. Aconite .000010 Gm. 1 to 6.25 .00006 Gm. 
Tr. Aconite .00040 cc. 1 to 6.25 .0025 cc. 
Aconitine .00000008 Gm. 1 to 6.25 .00000050 Gm. 


Third, as to the relative degree of accuracy between the pig and mouse meth- 
ods. In the adjustment of Rx 749816 from 200% to standard the mouse test indi- 
cated the same accuracy as the guinea-pig test. The unknown solutions were 
known dilutions of previously tested Aconite preparations but were unknown to 
the person making the test. In five such tests by the mouse method two of the 
results were almost exactly correct while the other three were from 20° to 32% 
off. The average error was 18%. Only three such tests were conducted on 
guinea-pigs and the lowest error was 11%. The average error was 26%. These 
results on unknowns were not indicative of great accuracy and dependability by 
either method but the results on mice were even more accurate than those on 
pigs and the guinea-pig test has already been accepted as being the most depend- 
able test available for aconite so the mouse test is apparently fully as accurate 
in this series of tests. 

The data submitted should be of interest from an experimental standpoint and 
the greater economy which is evident in the new mouse method should commend 
it for practical commercial testing purposes where the cost of a guinea-pig assay 
is quite an item, especially if the lot is small. 
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LOCAL ANESTHETICS OF THE AMINO ALKYL BENZOATES.* 
BY E. V. LYNN AND F. V. LOFGREN. 
In spite of the vast amount of work which has been done on the physiological 
action of chemical compounds, there has been very little systematic grouping of 
facts and still less possibility of drawing general conclusions. Each experimenter 
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has made a few compounds and studied their action but has made but few efforts 
or none to seek the relationships which exist between closely associated series 
of compounds. Another drawback has been the absence of co-relation between 
the work of different investigators. There has been some, of course, but the amount 
is very small compared to the total amount of investigation. ‘This absence of 
coéperation was apparently fostered by the obvious fact that a goodly share of 
the workers were incited by a commercial interest in producing a new medicinal 
and were not at all interested in the furthering of pharmacological knowledge. ‘The 
adverse criticism, which has lately been directed toward such commercialization 
of the ease with which chemical alteration can be brought about, is entirely just; 
what we want now is not more remedies but more insight into the relation between 
physiological action and chemical constitution. We know the pharmacology of 
but a very few compounds among the thousands of known substances; the spots 
which indicate where we have even imperfect knowledge are but minute dots on 
the whole field. We would undoubtedly accomplish most by enlarging these spots 
until definite and exact recognition of the function played by each group or radical 
is fully realized. It is with this idea in mind that we submit these few experiments. 
One of the most important groups of local anesthetics is that of the alkyl 
amino-alkyl benzoates, several of which are successful commercially. A number 
of isolated studies have been made of the comparative action of the various mem- 
bers of this group and a few general conclusions reached, but only one or two apply 

to the alkyl groups. They are: 
1. The alcohol from which the ester is derived may be primary, secondary, or tertiary. 


Branching of the chain decreases activity. 
2. Increase of carbon atoms between the acyl and amino groups raises the action but, also, 


the toxicity. 
3. The particular alkyl groups in the amino radical affect the activity, but in no appar- 


ently general way. 
4. ‘The presence of a double bond increases local anesthetic power. 


No one has yet reported work on the simplest members of the group, probably 
because of the reputed inactivity of methyl derivatives compared with ethyl and 
higher. This should have no influence if one is merely investigating a means of de- 
veloping new remedies, otherwise not. Furthermore, it is not clearly certain 
that methyl groups deserve this reputation. Methyl alcohol is certainly more 
potent than ethyl; methyl sulphate is very poisonous while ethyl sulphate is very 
much less so, and unpublished experiments of the writers would indicate that in 
other cases the lower radical is as potent or more powerful. 

We have selected the simplest ester of this class, dimethylamino methyl benzo- 
ate (CH3)e.N.CHz.0OC.CsHs and plan to compare it with (a) other dialkyl de- 
rivatives, (b) compounds with larger number of CH: groups between nitrogen and 
carboxyl, (c) those made with substituted benzene nucleus, and (d) those formed 
by alkyl or aryl substitution of hydrogen in the CH: group. Examples of these 
would be: 

(a) (C.Hs)2.N.CH:.00C.C.Hs (c) (CHs)2.N.CH:.00C.C,H;OH 

(b) (CHs)2.N.CH:.CH:.00C.CsHs (d) (CHs)2.N.CH(CHs;).OOC.CsHs 
In these experiments representatives of the first two variations have been made 
and examined. Dimethylaminomethyl benzoate has not as yet been obtained. 

Diethylamino Methyl Benzoate——This was prepared by benzoylating diethyl- 
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amino methyl alcohol by the Schotten Baumann reaction, in 15 per cent sodium 
hydroxide solution. It is a liquid boiling at 195-200° at 88 mm., soluble in alcohol, 
ether, or olive oil but insoluble in water. Attempts to form crystalline salts were 
unsuccessful. Per cent of nitrogen: calculated 6.76; found 6.44, 6.43. 

The diethyl amino methyl alcohol was prepared in the same way that Henry! 
prepared the corresponding dimethyl compound by the action of formaldehyde 
upon diethyl amine. It is an oily liquid soluble in water, specific gravity 0:8529 
at 0° C., and with characteristic piercing odor. 

Dimethyl Amino Ethyl Benzoate Hydrochloride—This compound was pre- 
pared by sealing equivalent parts of dimethylamine and f§-chlorethyl benzoate in 
a Carius tube and allowing to stand at room temperature for a number of days. 
Gradually there were formed in the tube lustrous plates which melted at 147° C. 
and were soluble in water. According to a German patent? these have a melting 
point of 148° C. 

The §-chlorethyl benzoate was prepared by heating on a water-bath equiva- 
lent parts of ethylene chlorhydrin and benzoyl chloride, and distilling the product, 
collecting that portion which boiled at 254-255° C. 

Diethyl Amino Ethyl Benzoate Hydrochloride—A similar method was used as 
for the dimethyl compound, employing diethylamine in place of the corresponding 
dimethyl compound. ‘The hydrochloride crystallized out, after heating for twelve 
hours at 100—120°, in lustrous plates, soluble in water and melting at 224° C. 

The three preparations were tested for local anesthetic action by application 
to the cornea of a rabbit. Ten per cent solutions of the compounds were made 
and at ten minute intervals for fifty minutes the conjunctival sac was filled with 
the solution. Ten minutes after each application the activity was tested by touch- 
ing the cornea lightly with the point of a pencil, being careful to avoid touching the 
eyelid or a hair. If the contact caused winking there was no apparent anesthesia 
but if no winking occurred the substance was considered at least partially active. 
In this case the cornea was stroked with the pencil, the action being complete if 
no reaction occurred. 

Diethyl amino methyl benzoate in olive oil gave partial local anesthesia after 
forty minutes and this was complete after fifty minutes. However, the preparation 
caused the formation of pus which disappeared in twelve hours, the irritation 
probably being due to the alkalinity of the free base. 

The hydrochloride of dimethyl amino ethyl benzoate, in 10 per cent solution 
in normal salt, gave slight partial anesthesia after thirty minutes but this did not 
become more pronounced. ‘There was no evidence at any time of irritation. 

Diethylamino ethyl benzoate hydrochloride, in similar solution gave slight 
anesthesia after twenty minutes and complete partial anesthesia after thirty 
minutes, but became no stronger. There was no evidence at any time of irritation. 

All three of these compounds, therefore, possess activity but none of them was 
more than moderately anesthetic, even with high concentration, and diethyl 
amino methyl benzoate was quite irritating. The ethyl group seems more active 
than the methyl. 
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& Drug., 103 (1925), 431. 


through 


MISCELLANEOUS PLANT 
CONSTITUENTS. 


Anon. 

Improvements in making synthetic menthol 
from piperitone 

Perf. & Ess. Oil Rec., 16 (1925), 334 

Maeder, von R. 

Notice on Extractum Belladonne 

Schweiz. A poth.-Ztg., 63 (1925), 535 

Wilson, C. P. 

Manufacture of pectin 

Ind. Eng. Chem., 17 (1925), 1065 


GENERAL AND PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 


Fantus, B. and Snow, C. M. 

Alleged incompatibility of acid sodium phos- 
phate and menthenamine 

Jour. A. Pu. A., 14 (1925), 791 

Feldhoff, R. A. . 

Wormseed adulteration 

Pharm. Ztg. (May 20, 1925); through Chem. 
& Drug., 103 (1925), 431 
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Keister, J. T. 

The Rupp method for detection of chlorine in 
milk 

Am. J. Public Health; through Am. J. Pharm., 
97 (1925), 638 

Parry, E. J. and Bird, F. C. J. 

Adulteration of saffron 

Chem. & Drug., 103 (1925), 445 

Reindollar, W. F. 

Note on assay of tincture of hyoscyamus 

Jour. A. Pu. A., 14 (1925), 789 

Weber, von R. and Béttecher, W. 

Estimation of ground shells in cocoa 

Pharm. Zentralh., 66 (1925), 565 

Willgerodt, T. M. 

Determination of chloroform in chloroform 
liniment 

Am. J. Pharm., 97 (1925), 584 


INORGANIC CHEMICALS. 


Picon 
Analysis of bismuth nitrates 
J. pharm. et chim., 2 (1925), 132 
Ross, W. H., Jones, R. M. and Durgin, C. B. 
Purification of phosphoric acid by crystalliza- 
tion 
Ind. Eng. Chem., 17 (1925), 1081 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS. 


Aschan, O. 


Camphor assay 
Finska A potekareforeningens Tidsk. (1925), 49; 


through Chem. & Drug., 103 (1925), 425 

Desgrez, A. and Vivario, R. 

Estimation of carbon in organic material 

Compt. rend. acad. sct., 180 (1925), No. 12, 886; 
through Bull. sci. pharmacol., 32 (1925), 495 

Ekkert, L. 

A new preparation of amylen hydrate 

Pharm. Zentrath., 37 (1925), 599 

Feldhoff, R. A. 

Wormseed assay 

Pharm. Zig. (May 20, 1925); through Chem. 
& Drug., 103 (1925), 423 

Kolthoff 

Bromphenol-blue 

Pharm. Weekblad, LXII, 478; through Drug. 
Circ., 69 (1925), 387 

Martini and Nourisson 

Estimation of alcohol 

Ann. Falsif., 18, 235; 
69 (1925), 387 


Perkins 
Carbon disulphide in carbon tetrachloride 


Pharm. Weekblad, 62 (1925), 625; through 
Drug. Circ., 69 (1925), 387 


through Drug. Circ., 
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Rupp, E. and Mais, P. 

Determination of mercuric chloride 

A poth.-Ztg.; through Am. Druggist, 73 (1925), 
30 

Sabalitschka, T. and Erdmann, W. 

Methylene blue assay 

Chem.-Ztg., July 7 (1925); 
Drug., 103 (1925), 423 

Stamm, J. 

Alcohol test 

Farm. Notisblad, Jan. (1925); through Chem. 
& Drug., 103 (1925), 425 


CLINICAL AND DIAGNOSTIC 
METHODS. 


through Chem. & 


Bilow 
On a new method for the quantitative estima- 


tion of acetone in urine 
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Klin. Wochschr., 4 (1925), 428; through Pharm. 
Zentralh., 66 (1925), 522 

Collazo and Supniewski 

New method for estimation of lactic acid in the 
blood 

C. R. Soc. polonaise de Biol., 92 (1925), 370; 
through Bull. sct. pharmacol., 32 (1925), 499 

Diacono, H. 

Urinary acidity in children 

Schweiz. Apoth.-Ztg., 63 (1925), 541 

Furth, O., Urbach, J. and Werner, P. 

Iodometric estimation of uric acid in urine 

Répert. pharm., 9 (1925), 279 

Greenwald, I. 

Chemistry of Jaffe’s reaction for creatinine 

J. Am. Chem. Soc., 47 (1925), 2620 
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Cook County Hospital Pharmacy—Courtesy of Cornelius Vanderpoel, Pharmacist. 


A BUSINESS ARTICLE WORTH READING. 
“The Treadmill Type of Management,” Printers’ Ink Weekly, September 17, 


page 109 (1925). 


H. D. Arthur entertainingly tells how a number of retailers have successfully 


lifted themselves from the wearing grind of endless detail. 
more profitable business and a more pleasant life. 


Result: Each has a 
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SEASONABLE DISPLAYS FOR NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 


Hot water bottles, warming pads and rubber goods. 


Vacuum bottles for hot drinks. 


Prescription department (crude drugs, mortars, pestles, etc.) 


Perfumes and toilet waters. 
Flavoring extracts and spices. 


Soaps. 


Brushes. 


With this issue the JoURNAL begins a department of Business Management. 
As mentioned in the announcement in the September issue (page 862), it is planned 
to present discussions of the business problems faced by all drug stores, not alone 


those of the so-called ‘““commercial”’ stores. 


are invited from readers. 


Comments, suggestions and criticisms 














DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Conducted by Paul C. Olsen.* 
BUILDING A RETAIL BUSINESS FROM THE GROUND UP. 
BY F. PAGE SEIBERT.! 

(What a druggist with limited capital can do. This article is interesting as a record of ac- 
complishment. Moreover, the successful solution of problems confronting this business may be 
a guide to others in similar situations.—Paut C. OLSEN.) 

In 1911 when Bert Flack and I talked of starting a business of our own our 
friends laughed.- In 1906 and 1907 when we were in college together we had al- 
ways been notoriously hard up and the wages paid in those days hadn’t helped us 
to save much even after we were out of school. However, by 1911 we did manage 
each to have $300. But where was there a drug store which could be handled with 
a total cash capital of $600? 

Finally, trusting relatives advanced us $1500 on notes and with this added 
capital we started our search. 

Naturally, the store of our dreams was far out of our financial reach and our 
choice finally settled on a run down place in a fairly good neighborhood. The lo- 
cation was at a trolley intersection but years of mismanagement had given the place 
a terrible reputation. The price was $5000, of which $1200 had to be cash and the 
balance in notes to be paid off at the rate of $75 a month. 

We paid the $1200 and less than two days later, before the actual transfer had 
taken place, the owner of the store was declared bankrupt! Instead of being in 
possession of the store we were in the position of preferred creditors with hardly 
a chance of getting a settlement of more than 10 cents on the dollar. 

That was our first lesson. Trying to save a $100 lawyer’s fee—it looked as 
though we had lost $600 of our own money and $600 more of borrowed money. For- 
tunately for us, the referee in bankruptcy decided that we had made our purchase 
in good faith and allowed us to take possession. He knew that the only chance of 
our being able to pay the notes given the former proprietor was to let us go ahead. 

What we took possession of was mostly ‘‘empty store” and a few battered 
fixtures. A large part of what little stock there was, was unsalable and another 
portion we did not want to sell. Therefore, with every cent we could spare we 
bought stock. Having no credit ourselves and with the former owner a bankrupt, 
we were required to pay cash for all purchases. We put every bit of merchandise 
we had in the windows and up on the counters where people could see it and the 
blank spaces we filled in with display material which could be obtained readily 
enough from manufacturers and wholesalers. By actually displaying as much as 
we possibly could we accomplished two purposes. First, we knew that the more 
merchandise was displayed the more we would sell, and, second, the displays helped 
to acquaint people with the change for the better in the character of the merchandise 


the store was selling. 





* Instructor of Merchandising, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania; Lecturer on Business Administration, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science. 


' Retail Pharmacist of Philadelphia. 
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But we were in a too desperate financial condition to sit back and wait for busi- 
ness to come to us. We had a 10-year lease on the building at $75 a month and 
had $75 a month more to pay to the referee in bankruptcy on the notes we had 
given the former owner. Also, there was $50 a month more to pay on the $1500 
we had borrowed from relatives. In addition, we had a living to make for our- 
selves and we hoped, eventually, to have some earnings. 

We opened every morning at 7 o’clock so as to catch the trade of the early 
morning crowd of workers who transferred at our corner and the store was open 
until nearly midnight. For five years I opened every morning, did all the cleaning 
and got the place in order, as well as waited on the trade. At 10 o’clock Mr. 
Flack came in and then I started out detailing the physicians in the neighborhood. 
As mentioned, the store had justly earned an undesirable reputation, and I met 
with a lot of sharp rebuffs before I could even begin to tell a physician the story of 
the new ownership. Mr. Flack and I believed we saw an opportunity to develop 
in the neighborhood a store specializing in prescriptions and sick room supplies 
and stock unusual preparations which physicians might be prescribing or dispens- 
ing. We saw also that success along these lines would lift us out of cut price com- 
petition, of which there was a sufficiency in our neighborhood. 

The key seemed to be to get the confidence of the doctors. But remember, 
every day the question with us was—would we have enough money in the drawer 
at night to buy the merchandise actually needed and to meet our other expenses? 
So this detailing of the doctors had to be profitable immediately, if we were to stay 
in business. 

What I did was to try to sell the doctor supplies and preparations he needed. 
This brought in an immediate return and also started to create good will which be- 
gan to show later in the form of an increased prescription business. We kept close 
track of the professional and technical journals so as to be in touch with new de- 
velopments and to be the first in our neighborhood to offer them. 

As a matter of fact, this necessity of having to get an immediate return from 
detailing physicians was a blessing to us. For instance, I couldn’t go into a doc- 
tor’s office every three days and tell him what a fine store we had and the usual 
information about our careful attention to his requirements. About once every 
two or three months was as often as he could be expected to listen to that story. 
But if every time I called—and in the early days I did call on a lot of doctors every 
three days—I had some new idea or preparation to tell him about, he was willing 
to listen to me. Incidentally, we were building good will quickly for all depart- 
ments of the store. 

I think there is a lesson in this for the druggist who wants to establish himself 
in the confidence of the doctors in his community. It is hard work but, in our ex- 
perience, we have found that it pays well. 

Five o’clock found me back in the store and on through the evening rush 
Mr. Flack and I worked together. I left about 10 o’clock and Mr. Flack kept 
open every night until nearly midnight. He looked after the books and took 
care of most of the inside work while I was on the outside trying to bring business 
in. 
After five years of this kind of plugging we began to see some results. Our 
business had increased from a bare $10,000 in 1911 to over $40,000 in 1916. We 
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had increased our weekly drawing from the business from $10 a week each to $20. 

Then, just as we began to breathe a little more easily another crisis came— 
the mortgage on the building we were in was foreclosed. That meant that our 
10-year lease was invalidated. It was a case of either get out or buy the building. 
We bought and, naturally, had to pay a fancy price. Here was another legal lesson 
forus. If we had taken the trouble to have the title to the property examined when 
we originally signed the lease we would have seen that the carrying charges on the 
mortgages were more than the rent we were to pay—therefore, our lease was likely 
to be invalidated any time by foreclosure. 

Fortunately, in 1916 our credit was much better than it had been when we 
started our business. Even when we were in the most serious financial difficulties 
we had always been careful to keep our promises when credit was granted us; 
as a result of this regard of our obligations we were able to finance the purchase of 
the building under much more favorable terms than we had expected. In fact, 
with the increase in rents since the war we have felt that the purchase, although it 
was forced on us, has proved a profitable one. 

Sometimes success is said to be more a matter of luck than work. I don’t 
think so. By way of proving that, we had, in 1918, the chance to buy another run- 
down drug store in an excellent neighborhood. Now, of course, one of us was 
needed all the time in the store we had, so I took over the development of this new 
store. Here we used the same methods just described in building up the business— 
results came; in fact, in three years, instead of five, it was on a paying basis and to- 
day is doing even better than our first store. 





SHOULD A DRUGGIST BUY A SECOND STORE? 


(The following article presents a statement of a successful pharmacist’s consideration of this 


question. For obvious reasons the names are assumed but the facts are exactly as stated.—PavuL 


C. OLSEN.) 

In September, 1925, H. G. Scanlon was offered the store of W. V. Savage. 
Scanlon himself has operated a high-grade store for over eight years. This store 
he developed from a business of less than $10,000, in 1917, to a point at which he 
estimated his 1925 sales will exceed $60,000. Scanlon has always been successful 
in selling his merchandise at full prices and for this reason his business pays a good 
profit. In 1924, his net income was about $7000. Scanlon averages about 65 
prescriptions per day and his store is very highly regarded by doctors in the vicinity. 

The store which was offered to Scanlon has been operated by its present owner 
for over 40 years. The principal business of the store is in prescriptions and sick- 
room supplies. In fact, it has no soda fountain, and candy and cigars are not 
stocked. The neighborhood is very much like that of the one served by Scanlon’s 
present store and is located about three-quarters of a mile from it. Scanlon’s 
store has already obtained some prescription business from this section and the re- 
peat business obtained has led him to believe that service of the character he gives 
would have an appeal in this section, and the stores are far enough away so as not 
to be competitors. Savage has no competition of any kind within two city squares 
of him and the nearest store doing a business similar to his is Scanlon’s present store, 
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three-quarters of a mile away. Savage’s sales have averaged $25,000 a year for the 
past 5 years and his net profit $3500 to $4000. His price is as follows: 


Good will, fixtures and stock (stock about $7500) $15,000 
Real estate (combination corner-store and residence) 25,000 
$40,000 


To this investment Scanlon adds the following: 





New fixtures to replace present 25-year old equipment $4,000 
Soda fountain 2,000 
Altering display windows 500 
Repairs to building 1,000 
Additional stock and new lines 2,500 

$10,000 


These additions would be made, of course, with the hope of increasing the store’s 
business. However, they would not all necessarily be made at the same time, 
but they represent the investment which eventually would be put into the property. 
As a matter of fact the changes outlined would have to be made gradually or the 
store would be in danger of losing some of the business which 40 years of ultra- 
conservative policies had developed. 

With this $50,000 investment Scanlon believes he could increase sales from 
$25,000 to about $40,000. Based on his experience at his other store, this would 
yield him a net income of about $5500. This includes about $900 a year rent 
which he believes could be obtained for the residence-part of the store building. 

As mentioned, Scanlon’s income in 1924 from his present store was $7000. 
However, this $7000 included $50 a week or $2600 which he allowed himself as 
salary for services in managing the store. 

If he took on the second store a man would have to be placed in charge there, 
certainly at a salary of $50 a week and, perhaps, more. Scanlon, of course, would 
expect to exercise general supervision over the second store but most of the details 
would be left to the store manager, as Scanlon’s duties confine him to his own store. 

The net profit which Scanlon could expect to receive from his operation of the 
second store would be reduced therefore by $2600 to $2900. 

As a matter of fact, Scanlon feels that this estimate of $2900 profit is rather 
liberal because it is reasonable to assume that the results achieved by a store 
owner managing his own store would be greater than those obtained by a hired 
manager, whose work was supervised only in a general way by the owner. This 
is particularly true in a store such as Scanlon’s, depending to such a large extent 
for its success on the quality of its personal service. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that chain stores have obtained the greatest success in those lines 
in which personal service is reduced to a minimum such as cigars, groceries and news 
stands. 





Dr. Juan Guiteras, one of the foremost and Dr. Joze Lazear, he was prominent in the 
figures in Cuba’s medical world, died October work of stamping out yellow fever in Cuba 
28, at his home in Matanzas, aged 73 years. and the work of sanitization in the island. 

With General William C. Gorgas, U. S. A., 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY 


SOME IMPORTANT CHANGES IN THE CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE. 


BY EDWARD H. KRAUS. 


Last May it was a quarter of a century since the American Conference of Phar- 
maceutical Faculties was organized at Richmond, Virginia. During the twenty- 
five years of its existence the Conference has been a most important factor in ad- 
vancing pharmaceutical education and the profession of pharmacy in this country. 
It has grown steadily in size and influence. Approximately fifty colleges are to-day 
listed as members of the Conference, all striving to maintain such educational stand- 
ards as will more adequately meet the demands of our rapidly advancing civiliza- 
tion. 

Since the organization of the Conference at Richmond in 1900, changes have 
been repeatedly made in the requirements for admission to and graduation from the 
colleges holding membership in it. Hence, from time to time the Constitution and 
By-Laws were changed and amended without, in most instances, studying the effect 
of these revisions upon the Constitution and By-Laws asa whole. Then, too, the 
fact that a new era in pharmaceutical education was to begin with the opening of 
our colleges in the fall of 1925, due to the minimum three-year curriculum becoming 
effective, made it imperative that the Constitution and By-Laws be revised to meet 
these changed conditions. Accordingly, during the past year, the chairman of the 
executive committee, Dean C. B. Jordan, and the secretary, Miss Zada Cooper, 
gave much time and thought to this problem and at the Des Moines meeting recom- 
mended the adoption of the revised Constitution and By-Laws. After a thorough 
consideration by the executive committee and a very thoughtful discussion by the 
Conference as a whole they were adopted. Following the established practice, 
the new Constitution and By-Laws will be printed in full in the Proceedings of 
the meeting. 

The purpose of this paper is to call attention to several of the more important 
changes and where deemed necessary to emphasize their significance. The fol- 
lowing changes and provisions will be discussed: 

1. The change in the name to the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy should need no defense. While the term ‘‘Conference’’ may have properly 
characterized the annual discussions during the early years immediately following 
the organization meeting in 1900, it was no longer applicable for the organization 
has steadily changed from one of a possibly temporary character, often implied by 
the use of the term “‘conference,” to one of undoubted permanence. Furthermore, 
the old name was not self-explanatory. Educators and others not familiar with 
the organization were commonly at a loss to form, without explanation, a correct 
idea of its nature and scope. On the other hand, the new name is self-explanatory. 
It is at once understood that the organization must be similar in character to those 
which are well known in the other professions—law, medicine, dentistry—as well 


as to those of educational institutions in general. 
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2. In order to insure the Association being made up of institutions of a 
strictly educational character, there was added to the article of the By-Laws dealing 
with the qualifications for membership the following provision: 

“No college of pharmacy that is conducted for gain shall be eligible for 
membership in the Association.’’ 


The wisdom of this limitation cannot be doubted. 

3. Provision was made for a new class of members, the institutions repre- 
sented in the Association now being classified as active and associate members in 
accordance with the following: 

“For active membership, the college shall have been in continuous operation 
for at least five years prior to the date of application for membership in the Asso- 


tion. 
“A college recently organized within a well established institution of higher 


learning may become an associate member, said associate membership to continue 
until the institution shall meet the time requirement for active membership. Asso- 
ciate members must meet all requirements for active membership except the time 
requirement. All the privileges enjoyed by active members shall be extended to 
associate members except the privilege of voting and of attending executive sessions.”’ 


The creation of the associate membership is a splendid forward step. It will 
permit worthy institutions which cannot meet the time requirement to receive the 
benefit of affiliation with the Association during the period which must elapse be- 
fore they can qualify for active membership. The College of Pharmacy of the Uni- 
versity of Florida and the Department of Pharmacy of the municipal College of the 
City of Detroit were admitted to associate membership. Unquestionably the status 
of pharmacy within these institutions has already been greatly strengthened by this 
action. 

4. Inasmuch as the minimum course is now three years in length, the re- 
quirements for graduation were restated as follows: 
‘The college shall require of each candidate for graduation not less than 2250 
hours of instruction, of which at least 1000 hours shall consist of lectures and recita- 
tions, such work to be given in a period of not less than three full college years of at 
least thirty weeks each. At least two months must elapse between the first and sec- 
ond years and between the second and third years.”’ 

5. In order to permit institutions with well-established summer sessions to 
continue to give or to introduce instruction in pharmacy during the summer 
months, there was added to the above requirement the following clause: 

“Any college that conducts a regularly organized summer session may be 


permitted, with the approval of the Executive Committee, to shorten this time in 
years, provided all the required hours are completed.” 


The character of the instruction in pharmacy when given as a part of a regular 
summer session is usually of a higher order than that given during the regular ses- 
sion for the reason that while laboratory, library and other facilities remain the same 
the classes are much smaller and hence the supervision better. Furthermore, the 
student usually concentrates his efforts on fewer subjects. This action is very 
timely and in accord with the trend of modern education. 

6. Until the minimum three-year course is in full operation, that is, until 
July 1, 1927, there must of necessity be a period of transition. Hence, provision 
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must be made to adjust our older requirements for graduation to the new ones 
stated above. This has been accomplished in the following manner: 


“Prior to July 1, 1927, member-colleges are permitted to complete their two- 
year courses under the following conditions: 

“First. The institution shall require of each candidate for graduation not less 
than 1500 hours of instruction, of which at least 500 shall consist of lectures and reci- 
tations, such work to be given in a period of two full college years of not less than 
thirty weeks each and at least two months should elapse between these two years. 
An hour of laboratory work performed under the immediate direction and over- 
sight of an instructor shall count as the equivalent of an hour of lecture or recitation. 
The minimum number of hours per week shall be twenty-four or 720 hours per 


school year of thirty weeks. 
“Second. No beginning student shall be permitted to enter upon a two-year 


course in any member-college after July 1, 1925, and no member-college shall grant 
a degree for the completion of a two-year course after July 1, 1927.” 


7. The requirements for the various degrees were restated as follows: 


‘The degree of Graduate in Pharmacy (Ph.G.) shall be given for the minimum 


three-year course of 2250 hours. 

“The degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy (B.S. in Phar.) may be given 
upon the completion of not less than a four-year course, it being understood that 
this degree shall be for work that will admit to full standing in the graduate school 


of any recognized university. 
“The degree of Master-of Science in Pharmacy (M.S. in Phar.) may be given 


upon the completion of not less than one year of graduate work. Graduate work 
shall be interpreted to mean work done after the completion of the requirements for 


the baccalaureate degree. 
“The degree of Doctor of Pharmacy (Phar.D.) may be given upon the com- 


pletion of not less than three years of graduate work.” 


From the above it is obvious that the Association has decreed that the degree 
to be conferred upon the completion of a minimum three-year course of 2250 
hours shall be that of Graduate in Pharmacy (Ph.G.) thereby bringing to an end 
a discussion that has been carried on for several years. 

8. Due to the present comparatively long membership list of the Association 
and to insure a sufficiently large number of member-colleges being represented at 
the annual meetings a quorum shall hereafter consist of delegates from twenty- 
five institutions which are active members of the Association. This requirement 
was advanced from ten to twenty-five. 

The beginning of a new era in pharmaceutical education at this time was as- 
sured by the actions taken by the Conference in 1917 placing the requirement 
for admission to our colleges on the basis of high-school graduation, and again in 
1920 whereby the three-year course was made the minimum requirement for 
graduation after July 1, 1927. These actions are now reinforced strongly by the 
decisive conclusions reached by Dr. W. W. Charters in his discriminating study of 
the status and function of the pharmacist. In making possible this new era for the 
profession of pharmacy generally, the American Conference of Pharmaceutical 
Faculties has been a potent factor. It is now the task of the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy to carry forward this splendid work. 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF BOARDS OF PHARMACY.* 


Through the courtesy of Secretary H. C. Christensen we are enabled to present a synopsis 
of the Proceedings of the twenty-second annual meeting of the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy, held in Des Moines during the week of August 24. President Meredith’s address 
was printed in the September JouRNAL A. Pu. A., hence, the abstract supplied by Secretary 
Christensen is omitted here. 

Twenty-nine boards of pharmacy with a total of sixty-one delegates and associate delegates 
were present, as follows: 





Alabama, W. P. Thomason. jetoncete, 5. © P. Jelinek; John W. Dargavel. 
Arizona, Arthur G. Hulett. Missouri Reuter; W. G. Hughes; W. C. 
Colorado, Chas. J. Clayton. Bender; W. W W Ler ent; E. H. Riske. 
Delaware, James W. Wise. Montana, Alex F. Peterson. 
District of pombe, A. C. Taylor. New York, Wm. Mansfield; Wm. C. Anderson; 
Florida, W. . Jones; W. M. Hankins; J. H. Jacob Diner. 
Haughton. North Carolina, Jas. A. Henderson. 
Georgia, E. L. Murray. North ponete, t" L. Haussamen; W. P. Porterfield. 
Illinois, W. S. Denton; V. C. Michels. Ohio, M. N. 
Indiana, R. 1. Beddoe; Bernard M. Keene; William Oklahoma, Sonny R. Hadley; Ted M. Tether; Paul 
Oren. M. Moomaw. 
Iowa, W. W. Haire; J. W. Slocum; George Ju- Pennsylvania, Chas. C. Campbell; Lucius L. Walton. 
disch; "HH. E. Eaton. South Dakota, B. H. Newmayr; L. E. Highley. 
Kansas, A. H. King; John Seteaiioer; N. G. Edel- Tennessee, S. C. Davis. 
Stetes Roy P. Taylor; Joseph Dema Texas, Wilford Harrison. 
Kentucky, James ilson; G. Orville Patterson; Utah, John At Wi 
J. W. Gayle; w. Bloomfield. Virginia, inne. 
Louisiana, John E. Guess; Paul Eckels Wisconsin, ““ J. S. Boberg*; H. G. Ruenzel. 
Maryland, R. L. Swain; H. Lionel Meredith; 
George A. Bunting. * Deceased October 23, 1925. 


The following deaths were reported and tributes paid them by those who knew them 
intimately: George Reimann, Buffalo, N. Y.; B. F. Riter, Logan, Utah; E. C. Bent, Dell Rapids, 
S. Dak.; D. W. Haydon, Clayton, N. Mex.; A. F. Sala, Winchester, Ind.; Warren E. Scott, 
Oakdale, La.; M. C. Metzger, Cairo, Ill; Fred Fleishman, Tucson, Arizona. 

The Second Session on Tuesday afternoon was opened by Prof. E. O. Leonard of the School 
of Pharmacy of the Idaho Technical Institute with an address, amplified by charts, analyzing the 
psychology of a balanced education as applied to Pharmacy. This will be printed, with the ac- 
companying charts, in the Proceedings and will be found interesting and worthy of careful study. 

Chairman L. L. Walton, of the Executive Committee, after analyzing the work of the 
Association for the past year and reporting that the Association’s finances were in satisfactory 
condition, explained the efforts which had been made by the Association leading up to organized 
publicity. Letters were sent to all Board Secretaries requesting original articles suitable for 
publication, items of general interest and information as to Board happenings. To quote Mr. 
Walton: 

“The Committee does not regard the response to this request definite enough to assure 
sufficient material for a publication of our own. It recommends, however, that the use of the 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, to the extent of three or four pages 
per month, be tried out and has set aside a sufficient sum in the annual budget to take care of this 
expense. 

“If this is approved, we trust the members will be eager to send in their articles or news 
so that the Secretary’s office will not be hampered by the lack of material.”’ 

This plan was approved by the Association and preparations are being made to utilize 
space in the JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, probably commencing 
with the issue of January, 1926. 

Mr. Walton also made an interesting analysis of the requirements in the various states 
for registration, showing the wide variation still existing and the very apparent need for progress 
in those states which are still below the standard, especially in the matter of college prerequisite. 

Treasurer Gayle reported on the financial receipts and disbursements of the Association 





* The address of President Meredith is printed in September Jour. A. Pu. A. pp. 817- 
836. All of the subjects discussed by the President are timely—-May we call attention to the 
subject of ““Tolerance and Reciprocity on p. 820, to the divisions relating to State Boards and 
educational subjects; the address should be read and studied. 
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for the year; following this Secretary Christensen analyzed the work of the Secretary’s office for 
the year. He reported a total number of 1273 reciprocal applications issued for the twelve-month 
period from July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1925, details of receipts and disbursements being covered in 
the Auditor’s report offered in connection therewith. 

Following his work of a year ago, Chairman Culley presented a report of legislative activi- 
ties of the past twelve months, showing in detail legislation secured and that which failed of pass- 
age; he analyzed some of the causes underlying the failure of passage of many of these pharmacy 
laws. This report will be printed in the Proceedings and should receive careful study, more es- 
pecially by those states needing or contemplating new pharmacy legislation in the near future. 

Short verbal reports of District Vice-Presidents were called for by the President and re- 
sponses made by the following: A. C. Taylor, O. J. S. Boberg, W. W. Haire, Tom Hadley, W. M. 
Hankins, Chas. J. Clayton, A. G. Hulett. 

The Third Session was devoted to a Joint Meeting of Boards and Colleges, at which, fol- 
lowing the report of the Fairchild Scholarship Committee by Chairman Eberle, there was dis- 
cussion on the “‘Readjustments incident to changing from the two-year course to the three-year 
course,” and ‘“‘How much practical experience shall be required in addition to three years in col- 
lege?” participated in by Messrs. Wulling, Serles, Faser, Rudd, Dye, Mansfield and Anderson, 
Haussamen, Boberg, Walton, Denton and Wilson. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of this Session was the report by Dr. Charters of the 
progress made by the Commonwealth Fund Committee in the study of Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion from the functional viewpoint. There is no question but that by hearing Dr. Charters, both 
Faculty and Board members learned much about their profession, and it is unquestionably true 
that this survey, when completed, will form the foundation on which to establish the Profession 
of Pharmacy as we all wish to see it. Dr. Charters’ identification of Pharmacy as a profession is 
worthy of note. 


“After a careful study of the pharmacy curriculum with an open mind for a 
period extending over more than two years, the director of the study is definitely con- 
vinced that pharmacy is a profession rather than a trade. The materials that the 
pharmacist deals with are in many cases so dangerous in their effects upon physical well- 
being and the problems that face him in the handling of these materials and in his con- 
tacts with the public require so much intelligence, if they are properly performed, 
that it is absolutely essential for him to have a rather wide and intimate acquaintance 
with the fundamental sciences upon which the art depends; and since the distinction 
between the trade and the profession lies essentially in the fact that the trade needs 
to know only the methods in order to be proficient while the profession needs to know 
the principles upon which the methods depend, it follows that pharmacy is a profession 
rather than a trade.” 


This quotation shows the remarkable grasp of this subject in the report of Dr. Charters’ 
Committee, and the complete report as printed in the Proceedings should be given serious con- 
sideration by both Faculty and Board members. 

The Fourth Session on Tuesday afternoon was given over to reports of various committees 
by their Chairmen, as follows: 

Committee on President’s Address, W. D. Jones. 

Advisory Publicity Committee, A. L,. I. Winne. 

Committee on Educational Standards, W. D. Jones. 

Committee on Constitution and By-Laws, W. M. Hankins. 

Committee on College of Pharmacy Standards, H. Lionel Meredith. 

Committee on National Certificate, H. C. Christensen. 

Committee on Assistant Pharmacist, R. L. Swain. 

Committee on Ownership of Drug Store Law, Edw. H. Bloomfield. 

The Pharmaceutical Syllabus Committee, Theodore J. Bradley, presented by W. D. Jones in 

conjunction with his report on Educational Standards. 

National Research Conference, L. 1. Walton. 

Following these committee reports, Chairman A. L. I. Winne, of the Committee pn Nom- 
inations presented the following nominees for officers for the ensuing year: 
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President, M. N. Ford, Columbus, Ohio. 
Treasurer, J. W. Gayle, Frankfort, Ky. 


Secretary, H. C. Christensen, Chicago, II. 
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Member of Executive Committee, H. L. Meredith, Hagerstown, Md. 
Member of Syllabus Committee, R. L. Swain, Baltimore, Md. 


The following District Vice-Presidents were named: No. 1, H. M. Lerou, Norwich, Conn.; 
No. 2, A. C. Taylor, Washington, D. C.; No. 3, R. I. Beddoe, Bedford, Ind.; No. 4, J. P. Jelinek, 
St. Paul, Minn.; No. 5, E. V. Zoeller, Tarboro, N. C.; No. 6, Wilford Harrison, Wichita Falls, 
Tex.; No. 7, John E. Guess, Hammond, La.; No. 8, Chas. J. Clayton, Denver, Colo.; No. 9, 


A. G. Hulett, Phoenix, Arizona. 
These officers were duly elected. 


Reports of ail officers and committees, with discussion, resolutions and motions will be 


printed in full in the Annual Proceedings. 





NOTES ON U. S. P. X. 


Reports on U. S. P. X. were presented at the 
Joint Session, in Des Moines, of the Scientific 
Section and the Section on Practical Pharmacy 
and Dispensing, A. Pu. A. All reports were 
not ready at the time, but all of them are 
printed in this issue of the JourNnaL. It is 
reasonable to assume that these reports will 
be read with interest; they explain why changes 
were made and what these changes are. The 
notes give valuable information to pharmacists, 
some of which they could not have had other- 
wise; at least, not without considerable reading 
and study—the reports introduce the new 
standard, which becomes official January 1, 
to the readers. 

We are indebted to General Chairman E. 
Fullerton Cook, of the U. S. P. Revision Com- 
mittee, for the opportunity to present these 
reports to pharmacists; it will be noted that 
every chairman has submitted a report. This 
is a reciprocity of far-reaching benefit—pub- 
licity is given to the Pharmacopeeia and phar- 
macists benefit by the information. The re- 
vision committee of no other country offers 
the opportunities given by the U. S. P. Re- 
vision Committee for pharmacists to partici- 
pate in the work of revision, and inform them- 
selves relative to changes, deletions, etc., in 
advance of the publication of the Pharmaco- 
poeia. The latter reports were printed in the 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION, from time to time, as the work 
of revision progressed. It is coéperative work 
which the AssocrATION is pleased to engage in, 
‘and one of the evidences that the A. Pu. A. 


endeavors to serve all divisions of the drug 
trade, and these opportunities will be greater 
with the completion of the Headquarters. 
American pharmacists have rightful pride in 
their Pharmacopoeia and are under obliga- 
tions to the members of the Revision Com- 
mittee for the time, study and labor they have 
given during the past five years in the prep- 
aration of U. S. P. X. What is stated here 
applies also to the Revision Committee of the 
National Formulary, but comment on that 
standard will be reserved for another number 
of the JouURNAL. 


THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE. 


A report of the Brussels Conference soon will 
be printed in the JourNAL. Dr. A. G. DuMez, 
who was present as the official delegate 
of the U. S. Government, has returned from 
Europe. He is well pleased with results and 
states that considerable progress has been 
made in securing uniformity in international 
pharmaceutical nomenclature; practically, that 
of the British and U. S. Pharmacopeeias with 
respect to chemicals and preparations was 
adopted. ‘The International Secretariat, which 
was established, will in the future decide upon 
the coined names to be used where the chemical 
names are too cumbersome. 


The following should have been included in 
the list on p. 878 of the October JouRNAL :— 
Aconitum, and Fluidextractum Scille; also 
“a” was omitted from “‘Oleoresina’’ and, in- 
advertently, the genitive was not given in two 
of the preparations of Hyoscyamus. 
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NOTES ON THE NEW PHARMACOPQGIA. 


BY THE CHAIRMAN OF THE GENERAL COMMITTEE AND THE CHAIRMEN OF THE 
SUB-COMMITTEES. 


Already many thousands of copies of the U. S. P. X have been distributed throughout the 
United States, having been released in seven distributing points—Philadelphia, New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Dallas, New Orleans, and St. Louis, on August 15, 1925. Over 12,000 
copies were mailed from the Philadelphia agency alone on August 14. The standards will be in 
force from January 1, 1926. 

The Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture, of Washington, D. C., has 
also announced their readiness to distribute biological assay standards' conforming to the re- 
quirements of the new book, so that the first volume of the United States Pharmacopeeia in the 
new century is a reality. 

It is not necessary to refer to the routine machinery by which the revision has been carried 
out but it may be desirable to once more trace the steps of revision to graphically illustrate the 
unique coéperation which has made it possible. The authoritative body responsible for the book 
is the U. S. Pharmacopeeial Convention of 1920. The Board of Trustees elected by the Conven- 
tion has taken care of the business affairs entailed by the revision, the publication of the book, 
and its translation into Spanish. The Committee of Revision met immediately after the Conven- 
tion, organized by electing officers and adopting rules, and then subdivided into fifteen working 
Sub-committees, the Chairmen of these Sub-committees constituting the Executive Committee. 

The Sub-committees added to their group a number of experts who were classified as 
auxiliary members. These auxiliary members received all Sub-committee communications and 
were privileged to discuss the questions before the Committee but were without vote. Close co- 
operation was also given the revision by a special committee on the Pharmacopeceia within the 
Bureau of Chemistry. Other associations named in the preface of the Pharmacopeceia, through 
their reports and questionnaires on specific problems, greatly assisted in reaching correct de- 
cisions. 

The Sub-committee reports having been presented to the General Committee of Revision, 
abstracts of all changes and all new texts were published in the JouRNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION and general comment invited. Final manuscript having been 
prepared, the galley proof was read by the members of the Revision Committee and, necessary 
corrections having been introduced, the page proof was issued in duplicate to approximately 250 
experts who had accepted the invitation to read the proof. The printed copy therefore represents 
the result of this rather extensive plan. 

As the various steps are enumerated, there may be those who believe the machinery too 
elaborate or unworkable but in practice it has moved snroothly with sustained interest and, in many 
instances, an enormous amount of untiring labor. The brunt of the revision has been carried by 
the Chairmen of the Sub-committees but any credit due can be shared by the many who have 
given their time and experience to perfect this national standard. 

The new Pharmacopeeia was recently presented at the annual meeting of the American 
Medical Association? and was accompanied by a display setting forth the work of revision and the 
practical applications of pharmacopceial drugs, preparations, and chemicals to therapeutics. 
The new Pharmacopeeia was discussed before the section on Pharmacy and Chemistry in an in- 
teresting paper presented by Dr. Hatcher, and the exhibit was the center of much interest from 
the physicians in attendance. 

The general make-up of the Pharmacopceia remains the same as in the last revision except 
that the division into Part I and Part II has been abandoned and each section of the book has 
been given a specific title. Instead of Part I, that section of the book is called ‘‘Monographs on 
Vegetable and Animal Drugs, Chemicals and Preparations.’”’ In place of Part II, which indi- 
cated the latter part of the Pharmacopeeia, the title ‘“General Tests, Processes and Apparatus,” 
is used. ‘The “General Notices” have been taken out of the introductory section and begin on 
page 1 of the book. The importance of these statements is thus emphasized, since many of them 
establish general standards for many monographs which follow. 


1 See Jour. A. Ph. A., August 1925, p. 662. 
2 See Jour. A. Ph A., June 1925, p. 536. 
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The general tests have been arranged alphabetically for quick reference. Another in- 
novation has been attempted in this Pharmacopceia, namely, a sub-division of the descriptions 
and tests of the various monographs into sections; it is to be understood, however, that this sub- 
division in no way lessens the requirements of any test. A product to be pharmacopceial must 
meet all requirements of the monograph. 

Attention is called to the following specific titles which present points of special interest: 

Compound Solution of Cresol.—Dekanormal Solutions of Potassium Hydroxide and 
Sodium Hydroxide are offered in this formula, in soft soap, and elsewhere to replace stick potash 
or soda, although the use of the latter is permitted as an alternative method. ‘These dekanormal 
solutions are claimed to be quite stable, much more so than weak solutions, and it is supposed that 
they will be available commercially, just as the pharmacist now buys strong acids. Exact amounts 
of alkali can thus be procured more easily than when the hygroscopic, caustic alkali is used. An 
assay has been added to this solution which insures the presence of official cresol. ‘This seemed to 
be necessary because of the introduction of higher boiling point cresols which are claimed to have 
a higher phenol coefficient. The introduction of such a cresol would have led to a lack of de- 
pendability since there would be a variability in the phenol coefficient claims for different official 
solutions. ‘There was also some doubt of the reliability of these phenol coefficient factors since 
they failed to indicate greater germicidal value when tested with other organisms than that 
specified in the test. It might therefore have given a false confidence in the product. 

Dakin’s Solution.—The new official solution has been very carefully tried in hospital practice 
and seems to be satisfactory. Where the facilities are available for making solution from chlorine 
gas, no doubt that process will be much more largely employed, but for the retail pharmacist or 
for many hospitals the official method should be satisfactory. 

Chalk Mixture.—A formula without acacia or sugar has been made official, physicians hav- 
ing objected to the presence of these readily fermentable ingredients, which were in the formerly 
official formula. Compound Chalk Powder has been retained as the Sub-committee on Scope 
recognizes that this is sometimes prescribed with other powders. 

Chaulmoogra Oil and Ethyl Chaulmoograte.—Many pharmacists in the United States 
may wonder why these products were introduced. They are used in the treatment of leprosy and 
our Pharmacopeceia is the official standard for the Philippines and Hawaiian Islands, where a study 
of leprosy and its cure have received world-wide acclaim. The product in the form of esters is 
now only available in this country under the trade-marked name ‘‘Chaulmestrol.”’ 

Cod Liver Oil.—The Vitamin A assay is only optional but it was introduced with the 
hope that it might concentrate the attention of investigators upon one method and also establish 
a common standard for expressing activity. A cod liver oil stated to be assayed by the U. S. P. 
method must contain at least 50 units per gram and must be labeled to clearly indicate that the 
assay is not a measure of the antirachitic activity of the oil. Practically any normal oil will meet 
this standard although reworked oils would fail to do so. Carefully selected and prepared cod 
liver oils may run as high as 1000 units, so that the physician can select the oil of greater activity 
and give it in a smaller dose, where there is a special antipathy to its administration. 

Oil of Turpentine.—The official oil of turpentine is not intended to recognize the oil dis- 
tilled directly from pine wood although that product is now being marketed with practically the 
physical constants of the U. S. P. products. 

Liquid Petrolatum.—The viscosity standard of the new Pharmacopceia is expressed as 
absolute kinematic viscosity although a table is given showing the comparative readings by the 
Saybolt and Engler instruments. The dividing line between light and heavy liquid petrolatum 
is from 170 to 175 (Saybolt). ' 

Soft Soap.—The Pharmacopceia has returned to linseed oil for the making of Soft Soap. 
A striking innovation is, the introduction of a large percentage of sodium hydroxide. At one 
time it was believed that soft soap could not be made except through the exclusive use of po- 
tassium hydroxide as the alkali. The World War and the subsequent shortage in potash neces- 
sitated experiments which have shown that sodium hydroxide may be used in the proportion of 
49 Gm. of 90 per cent NaOH and 19 Gm. of 85 per cent KaOH, in the preparation of 1000 Gm. of 
soap. The product closely approximating that made with potassium hydroxide alone. 

Tincture of Digitalis.—The drug is first extracted with purified petroleum benzin and sub- 
sequently with an alcoholic menstriium, the product being standardized biologically. A stronger 
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Tincture of Digitalis has recently been placed upon the market. This tendency is to be greatly 
regretted as the only object seems to be to persuade some doctor to buy a special product through 
the claim that it is stronger than the U. S. P. The entire object of pharmacopceial standards is 
to secure uniformity in preparations so that there will be no danger from over-dosage when the 
product is prescribed in any part of the country. A purely commercial reason for changing official 
strengths should not receive the approval of the medical or of the pharmaceutical professions. 

Camphorated Tincture of Opium.—This preparation has not been changed although there 
was a recommendation made to increase the amount of opium so that it would be taken from the 
exempt class of narcotics under the regulations of the Harrison Act. The Committee took the 
position that Congress intended to exempt paregoric when the Harrison Act was enacted and that 
it would not be desirable for an action to be taken which would conflict with the will of Congress. 
It may be permissible htre to call attention to the regulations under the Harrison Act, which re- 
quire a written order when the use of paregoric is made, and a registration of the sale. 

Ointment of Rose Water.—The formula which has been official for many revisions has been 
retained. A questionnaire was placed before the American Dermatological Association, and the 
formula containing expressed oil of almond received a favorable vote. The requirement has been 
introduced, however, that it should be prescribed in pure tin collapsible tubes. The official 
Ointment of Rose Water, so preserved, has remained without apparent deterioration for several 
years. ‘Thus the chief argument against it has been met. This requirement should not be diffi- 
cult to meet, as such tubes are readily available and easily filled with the ointment. On the com- 
mercial scale, the tubes carrying as much as one pound of material are commonly used for other 
products, and there is every advantage in their employment for this ointment. 

Aloe.—Assay processes were carefully tried but abandoned because no method available 
could be used with Cape Aloes, which constituted about one-third of the commercial Aloes. 
This offers one of the interesting research problems for the next revision. 

Strong Silver-Protein and Mild Silver-Protein.—The question has been asked a number of 
times concerning the use of the term strong as applied to a preparation containing only from 
71/2 to 8'/2 per cent of silver, while the title Mild is used for the products containing 19 to 25 per 
cent of silver. The title refers of course to the therapeutic activity and not to the silver content, 
the Strong containing silver in a much more active form. It will still be necessary for physicians, 
in prescribing these colloidal silver products, to specify the particular commercial preparation 
desired, using the trade name, but the Sub-committee on Scope wished to recognize the two classes 
as valuable therapeutic agents and it was also believed that after the Pharmacopceia appeared, 
products would be marketed under the official names. The yeast test is not intended to be an 
assay but does effectively distinguish between the Strong and Mild types. Several chemical tests 
for identification were tried but none were satisfactory. 

Barium Sulphate.—Standards for this chemical have been provided to insure a safe product 
for use in roentgenography. The caution statement at the beginning of the article directing phys- 
icians to write the title in full to avoid confusion with the poisons barium sulphide or barium 
sulphite, should be called to the attention of every physician. 

Capsicum and its Tincture and Oleoresin are required to meet an organoleptic test in 
which a specified solution must produce a distinct sensation of pungency in the mouth. This 
test is hardly an assay and yet it is apparently the only available means of distinguishing between 
the capsicums which are active and those which are more suited for culinary purposes. 

Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil.—The official emulsion has been understood to be a formula 
for an extemporaneous preparation. It has been found that the specifications of government 
departments have required its preparation in a permanent form. Therefore permission to add 
7 per cent of alcohol as a preservative has been incorporated in the text. 

Emulsion of Oil of Turpentine.—After a series of experiments, it was shown that the old 
“Forbes Method” of preparation in a dry bottle produced a superior emulsion in comparison with 
the U. S. P. IX formula, and that it could be made much more quickly and easily. 

General Chairman, E. Fullerton Cook, Committee of Revision, U.S. P. X, has requested 
the Chairmen of the various Sub-committees to briefly review the principles governing the re- 
vision in their individual group and to explain the reasons for some of the more important 
changes. 

The following are submitted: 
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REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON SCOPE. 
BY H. C. WOOD, JR., CHAIRMAN. 


The first paragraph of the General Principles adopted by the U. S. P. Convention of 1920 
states that: 

“The object of the Pharmacopeeia is to provide standards for the drugs and 
medicines of therapeutic usefulness or pharmaceutic necessity sufficiently used in 
medical practice throughout the United States and its possessions.” 

In the second paragraph the Committee of Revision was ‘authorized to admit into the 
Pharmacopceia a selected list of medicinal substances.” Attention should be directed to three 
phrases in these orders: ‘‘therapeutic usefulness,” ‘‘pharmaceutic necessity” and “selected list,” 
they were beacon lights of our work. Immediately after organization the General Committee 
-decided that physicians were more properly qualified than pharmacists to decide as to whether a 
drug was “therapeutically useful” or not; accordingly it was voted to leave the final decision on 
admission of therapeutic agents to the medical members of the General Committee and of phar- 
maceutic agents to the pharmacetttic members. It is remarkable that an action so manifestly 
reasonable, had never before been taken by a Revision Committee. Under this rule there was 
later organized a ‘“‘Referee Committee on Scope’”’ which reviewed those decisions of the regular 
Sub-committee on Scope that had been objected to by any member of the General Committee; 
this Referee Committee was composed of all of the members of the General Committee who had 
the degree of M.D. 

The plan of procedure adopted in the Sub-committee on Scope was as follows: The whole 
U. S. P. [IX was rapidly gone over and a list prepared at one session of all those substances on 
which there was complete unanimity in favor of admission. This gave the other Sub-committees 
material with which to begin work at once, thereby saving several months in the preparation of 
the Pharmacopeeia. The remaining articles in the U. S. P. [IX were divided into a number of 
groups for more careful consideration. The list of drugs contained in each of these groups was 
sent to the members of the Sub-committee for comment, their opinions distributed to the other 
members and a vote called for. If this vote showed a majority of three-fourths, either for or 
against admission the matter was considered settled and a recommendation forwarded to the 
General Committee. When the first vote failed to show so nearly a unanimous agreement on a 
drug it was later re-submitted for consideration. In the effort to arrive at a wise conclusion, in 
many instances the Sub-committee applied for outside advice. A few examples may indicate the 
seriousness of spirit with which the problem was attacked: Through the codperation of the Sub- 
committee on Therapeutics, we were furnished with the opinions of members of the American 
Dermatological Society and of the American Laryngological Society on certain drugs of distinctive 
importance in these special fields; numerous individuals who had special information or experience 
concerning some remedy were consulted, and Professor McGuigan of the University of Illinois 
kindly carried out an elaborate experimental study of the efficacy of Ferric Hydroxide in arsenic 
poisoning. After all the facts available had been brought to light the accumulated information 
was distributed to the members of the Sub-committee and another vote called for. At this 
second vote the question was decided by a plain majority. 

In the meantime the members of the Sub-committee were invited to offer suggestions for 
“new drugs’ (that is, “new’’ from the pharmacopceial standpoint). This list was treated in 
much the same manner as already described. 

After the Sub-committee on Scope had reached a decision their recommendations were 
laid before the General Committee and objections and criticisms invited. All such communica- 
tions were laid before the ‘‘Referee Committee’”’ of all the medical members. It may be remarked 
in this connection that the General Chairman despite his abundant other burdens kindly consented 
to act as Chairman of this Referee Committee in order that there might be no question of personal 
bias, such as might have arisen had a medical member guided the deliberations. 

Such in brief is the history of the fate of applicants for admission to the U.S. P. X. Some 
of you may doubt the wisdom of some of the decisions made by the Sub-committee; it would 
be a dreary world if there were no differences of opinion. ‘The members of the Sub-committee 
on Scope will not take offence if some one attacks the adequacy of our judgment, but we can assure 
the professions who have entrusted us with these duties that if we have failed it has not been 
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through any lack of sincerity of effort on our part. ‘The list of admissions and deletions to and 
from the U. S. P. X reflects the opinion of the majority of the medical members of the Committee 
of Revision arrived at after long and careful study of all the available evidence. 


REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON THERAPEUTICS AND PHARMACODYNAMICS. 
BY TORALD SOLLMANN, CHAIRMAN, 


A part of the duty of this Sub-committee consisted in answering inquiries from other 
Sub-committees, this was done to the best of its ability; sometimes with the aid of associations of 
specialists in the various fields of medicine, who responded freely to our requests. 

The major task of the Sub-committee consisted in the revision of the ‘‘Average Doses.’” 
In this the Sub-committee followed a conservative trend. The modifications were made for 
three objects: (1) To make the “average doses”’ of the Pharmacopceia representative of the dose 
that could be expected to produce therapeutic results under the usual or average conditions: 
(2) to adjust the doses of the different preparations of a drug to their concentration, unless there 
were strong reasons to the contrary; and (3) to omit the dosage for drugs which were admitted to 
the Pharmacopceia for pharmaceutic rather than therapeutic reasons; such as many of the crude 
drugs. For such drugs, it would be difficult to assign a dose that could be relied to produce a 
therapeutic effect. 

The definition of ‘‘average dose’’ by therapeutic effect also made it necessary in several cases 
to introduce two doses for the same preparation. 

For some drugs the therapeutic dose is so close to the dangerous dose, or is itself necessarily 
somewhat dangerous, so that the word “‘caution” was added. 


REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON BIO-ASSAYS. 
BY C. W. EDMUNDS, CHAIRMAN. 


The outstanding feature of the biological assays of the U. S. P. X is the fact that they are 
requirements. Ten years ago it was believed that their development was yet too experimental 
for compulsory use and they were therefore admitted almost entirely upon an optional basis. 

This plan served to center interest and experiments upon the official processes and prepared 
the way for the requirements of the U. S. P. X. Another feature has helped greatly in making 
these standards practicable, namely the codperation of the Bureau of Chemistry in voluntarily 
offering manufacturers type products conforming to the U. S. P. requirements. By all checking 
the activity of their preparations against the same standards, a uniformity of activity not otherwise 
possible can be attained. 

The Sub-committee received advice and help from a number of manufacturing pharmacists 
who were able to bring to the conferences an immense amount of experimental data which made 
it possible for the Sub-committee to determine and adopt workable and attainable standards. 

An acknowledgment and appreciation of the valuable coéperation of both the Bureau of 
Chemistry and of members of the American Drug Manufacturers’ Association are hereby publicly 
offered. 


REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON BIOLOGICAL PRODUCTS AND DIAGNOSTICAL TESTS. 


BY GEORGE W. McCOY, CHAIRMAN. 


Deletions from the Pharmacopeeia, of biological products, were as follows: 
Serum Antidiphthericum 
Serum Antitetanicum Siccum 
Serum Antidiphthericum Siccum 

These were all deleted because they were not in use in the United States, the first one 
chiefly because physicians have become so accustomed to the use of the refined product that there 
was no demand for the unrefined serum. 

The two dried products were deleted presumably because they, too, had practically no field 
of usefulness under American conditions. Theoretically they had some superior keeping qualities 
over the fluid serums, but the difficulty of bringing them back into solution was sufficient to rule 
them out. 
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Changes in the official names of the following were made; this was dotie presumably to be 
more in line with the accepted principles of nomenclature: 
Serum Diphtheriticum Purification, U. S. P. IX, became Antitoxinum Diphtheri- 
ticum 
Serum Antitetanicum Purificatum, U.S. P. IX, became Antitoxinum Tetanicum 
Serum Antitetanicum, U. S. P. IX, became Antitoxinum Tetanicum Crudum. 
Virus Vaccinicum, U. S. P. IX, became Vaccinium Variole. 
The most important change was in the “Dating Regulations” which were adopted in the 
new Pharmacopeeia and which had been ignored in the preceding one. 
In the case of diphtheria antitoxin the minimum potency was raised from 250 units per cc. 
to 350 units per cc., and in the case of tetanus antitoxin it was raised from 100 units per cc. to 300 
units per cc., in the case of the crude tetanus antitoxin it was raised from 100 to 150 units per ce. 
In the case of vaccine virus instructions were inserted for a storage temperature of prefer- 
ably below zero, and never above 5° C. whereas the U. S. P. IX prescribed a storage temperature 
of between 4.5° and 15° C. 
There were some prescribed changes in the methods for sterilization of Liquor Sodii Chloridi 
Physiologicus, and the chapter on Sterilization was rather extensively rewritten; all these changes 


‘are self-explanatory. 





REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON BOTANY AND PHARMACOGNOSY. 
HENRY KRAEMER, CHAIRMAN (1920-1924) AND E. L. NEWCOMB, CHAIRMAN (1924-19—). 


The Sub-committee on Botany and Pharmacognosy carried out a series of extensive in- 
vestigations and scientific surveys in connection with its study of the need for revision of the U. S. 
P. IX vegetable drug standards. 

“Approximately one hundred different questionnaires were sent out to the retail drug mer- 
chants and pharmaceutical manufacturers in the country. These questionnaires related to the 
present standards and invited criticism and the desirable changes. Nearly 2500 pages of closely 
typewritten data and analytical results were compiled as a result of these questionnaires. This 
information was carefully studied by the Sub-committee and together with research work carried 
on by the Sub-committee constituted the basis for such changes as have been made. 

“The Sub-committee carried on intensive research along the lines of inorganic foreign matter, 
moisture, color, microscopic measurements, botanical nomenclature, uniformity in degree of fine- 
ness of powders and other related subjects. Upwards of one hundred tons of vegetable drugs 
were examined during these studies, original bale lots being used in most all cases. The com- 
mittee is especially thankful to McLaughlin, Gormley, King Company of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
for supplies of crude material, practically all of which was made available at simply the cost of 
transportation, the supplies being returned after the tests had been made. Over 10,000 deter- 
minations of total and acid-insoluble ash were made and upwards of 200,000 determinations on the 
microscopic measurements. Many thousand tests were also made of the percentage of moisture 
occurring in vegetable drugs under different conditions and on the uniformity of the degree of 
fineness of powders. 

“The result of this extensive work and compilation of data has brought to light the need 
tfor certain specific changes in the drug standards which may be summarized as follows: 


I. The definition proper of each vegetable drug has been separated from the 
purity rubric. The statement defining the drug is now given as a separate, 
clear concise sentence. This is immediately followed by a paragraph in which 
is given the standard requirements of active principle and the tolerances for 
foreign matter. 

II. The tolerance for foreign inorganic matter has been expressed in percentage 
of acid-insoluble ash permitted. 

III. The descriptive paragraphs have been retained practically as in the present 
Pharmacopeceia, but paragraph leads have been added which clearly indicate 
the significance of the text. 

IV. Changes have been made in microscopic measurements where they were indi- 
cated by published data or research work carried out. 
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V. Latin terms and phrases have been excluded wherever simple English words 
could be properly used. 

VI. The botanical nomenclature has been critically gone over by Professor F. K. 
Butters of the Department of Botany, University of Minnesota, and the at- 
tempt has been made to bring each case into harmony with the International 
Code which we were directed by the Pharmacopceial Convention to follow. 

VII. The standards for uniformity in degree of fineness of powdered drugs have 
been entirely revised and placed upon a far more scientific and practical basis 
than has prevailed heretofore. 


‘All of the changes which have been made have been made under the general rule of the 
Convention for greatef scientific accuracy or completeness. The Sub-committee, notwithstand- 
ing the large amount of work done, has been unable to reach decisions relative to definite standards 
for the color of vegetable drugs or to completely solve the question of organic impurities. These 
problems each require further study. A large number of workers collaborated and while this has 
given the widest possible range of criticism and suggestion, it has made difficult the securing of 
uniformity in method of presenting all monographs. It is felt, however, that this is not a serious 
defect and that subsequent work may smooth out certain irregularities which still exist. Ina 
brief report of this kind, it is impossible to enumerate and discuss in detail why each specific 
change has been made. In no case, however, has a change been made except where the facts 
indicated that such a change was necessary. 

“The Sub-committee suffered the great loss of its chairman, Dr. Henry Kraemer, who bore 
the major portion of the work of this Sub-committee during the two previous revisions. Dr. 
Kraemer’s death, however, did not take place until the work of the present revision was practically 
completed. The Committeemen all recognize the untiring work of Dr. Kraemer during the last 
three revisions which has brought the vegetable drug standards of the U. S. P. to be recognized 
throughout the world as the most complete and scientifically accurate of any in existence.” 


REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON PROXIMATE ASSAYS. 
BY FRANK R. ELDRED, CHAIRMAN. 


On the whole, the alkaloidal assay processes of the U. S. P. UX were very satisfactory and no 
radical changes have been made in the U.S. P. X. In no other branch of analytical work is ex- 
perience on the part of the operator more necessary than in the determination of alkaloids. The 
general directions for alkaloidal assays were rewritten with the assumption that every one under- 
taking such assays is familiar with the principles involved and has the necessary experience in the 
technique. Discussion of the principles underlying alkaloidal assays, methods of avoiding emul- 
sions and general directions for conducting the shaking out process have therefore been omitted. 
Type processes have been introduced in order to avoid repetition and make the methods easy to 
follow. In most cases the statement in the body of the Pharmacopeceia is confined to the amount 
to be taken for assay, the type process to be followed, solvent to be used, and directions for de- 
termining the alkaloid gravimetrically or volumetrically. 

The total extraction method has been introduced for the mydriatic drugs and for some 
galenical preparations, which were formerly assayed by the aliquot part method. Aliquot part 
methods have been retained wherever it was thought that any difficulty might be experienced in 
completely extracting the alkaloids by percolation. Experience with the total extraction method 
may lead to its more general adoption in the next Pharmacopeceia. 

The alkaloidal assay for aconite and its preparation has been omitted as the results bear 
little relation to the physiological activity. 

Cinchona is a difficult drug to extract and the preliminary heating with hydrochlorie 
acid leads to higher and more uniform results. 

Colchicum cannot be assayed by one of the type processes and the assay of U.S. P. IX 
has been retained with very little change. 


The opium assay is unchanged. 
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REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON INORGANIC CHEMICALS. 
BY H. V. ARNY, CHAIRMAN. 


The task of preparing monographs for the inorganic chemicals of U. S. P. X was simpler 
than similar work of ten yearsago. ‘The U.S. P. IX recognized 174 inorganic chemicals and prepa- 
rations thereof; the U. S. P. X recognized only 139 inorganic chemicals and preparations. 
The guiding policy of the Sub-committee on Inorganic Chemicals (which we will hereafter desig- 
nate as “‘S. C. 7’’) has been to make changes only when the methods of U. S. P. IX were found 
defective. As most of the tests of U. S. P. IX successfully withstood the critical scrutiny of thous- 
ands of workers during the past decade, comparatively few changes were necessary. No important 
change was made without discussion in bulletins issued to the members of the Sub-committee 
and where these discussions evoked differences of opinion, the question was settled by a mail 
ballot. Standards, when changed, were raised instead of lowered, although in this case caution 
was observed, since it sometimes happens that a demand for increased requirement is not based 
solely upon altruistic motives. 

General Tests.—The principle of saving space in the individual monographs by referring to 
general tests described in full in the rear of the book, has been carried to a still greater extent in 
preparing the U. S.P.X. Thusa special chapter has been given to tests for acidic and basic ions 
(acids and metals) and in the individual monographs (taking sodium chloride as example) it is 
stated that it “‘responds to the reactions for sodium, page 444, and for chlorides, page 441.’”” The 
former tests for traces of impurities (taking chlorides as example) is changed from the loose state- 
ment that a solution of the sample when treated with silver nitrate T. S. gives “‘not more than a 
faint turbidity” to an accurate gauging of the impurity by saying that the turbidity produced is 
not more than that produced by a definite amount (0.1 cc., 0.2 cc., etc.) of N-—50 hydrochloric 
acid (properly diluted) when treated with silver nitrate T. S. and nitric acid; nitrate tests have all 
been placed upon a uniform basis by directing the superimposing of the ferrous sulphate solution 
upon concentrated sulphuric acid instead of the use of a crystal of ferrous sulphate; tests for 
potassium (as impurity) are strengthened by directing that the solution employed, after mixing 
with tartaric acid solution, be allowed to stand 15 minutes; the volumetric assay of acids is de- 
scribed in a special chapter with reference in the individual monograph to that chapter; the general 
assay for alkaline salts of organic acids has been improved and a new chapter on details of manipu- 
lation in the assay of alkaline benzoates and salicylates has been added; and lastly the chapter on 
electrolytic assays has been improved and enlarged so as to include silver and copper compounds 
as well as the mercury and zinc assays provided by the U. S. P. IX. 

‘Changes in Style, etc.—The much criticized term found in many rubrics of the U. S. P. IX, 
“dry in a desiccator over sulphuric acid’’ has been uniformly changed to “dry over sulphuric acid.” 
As in the foregoing, many statements as to routine of analysis have been reduced to the fewest 
possible words. If a person does not know how to dry the chemical over sulphuric acid, he had 
better leave the U.S. P. testsalone. The initials ‘“V. S.” are dropped from volumetric solutions; 
normal sulphuric acid V. S. of the U. S. P. [X now being called ‘‘normal sulphuric acid.” 

The very convenient statement in each assay of the inorganic chemicals of U. S. P. IX 

“Each Gm. of (the chemical) = cc. of (the volumetric solution)’’ has been dropped by a 
majority vote of S. C. 7. 
‘ In all cases save a few where taste is really a criterion, mention of the taste of inorganic 
chemicals has been omitted thus avoiding what non-pharmaceutical users of the U. S. P. term 
*‘cook-book methods.”” ‘The strength of the solutions of the U. S. P. X has generally been set upon 
a weight-volume basis. Only eight of the solutions of the U. S. P. X—calcium hydroxide, chlor- 
inated soda, chlorinated soda surgical, ferric chloride, ferric sulphate, hydrogen dioxide, lead sub- 
acetate, and zinc chloride are upon a weight-percentage basis. 

Additions and Deletions.—While no less than 41 inorganic chemicals and preparations 
of the U. S. P. IX were dropped in the recent revision only three of the new officials came within 
the scope of S.C. 7. These three are Barium Sulphate (for X-ray work) Sodium Biphosphate, and 
Surgical Solution of Chlorinated Soda (Dakin’s Solution). In the case of the two chemicals the 
standards set by New and Non-Official Remedies were taken as the starting point and were modi- 
fied as per suggestions received from several sources. The recipe for Dakin’s solution was the 
Kelly-Krantz method adopted by the Sub-committee on Waters and Solutions. 
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Changes in Individual Monographs.—Most of these changes were enumerated in the lists 
published in the JouRNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION during 1923 and 
1924; so little need here be said beyond the fact that where the monographs of the U. S. P. [IX had 
been found satisfactory, little or no change was made. Those monographs where distinct changes 
were found necessary included the following: 

Acidum Sulphuricum Aromaticum (assay improved); 

Calcii Carbonas Precipitatus (magnesium test added); 

Calcii Glycerophosphas (alkali-metric assay added); 

Ferrum Reductum (microscopic test added); 

Hydrargyri Iodidum Flavum (test for mercuric iodide changed); 

Liquor Ferri et Ammonii Acetatis (assays for iron and ammonia added); 

Liquor Magnesii Citratis (“limit of citric acid’’ test added); 

Magma Magnesia (strength increased to “not less than 7 per cent Mg(OH)s); 

Oxygenium (strength increased to 98 per cent O); 

Potassii Chloras (water-solubility figure corrected) ; 

Potassii Iodidum (test for nitrate and nitrite added); 

Syrupus Acidi Hydriodici (strength unchanged; wording of acid content changed 
to 1.3 to 1.5 Gm. per 100 cc.); 

Talcum Purificatum (test for carbonate added); 

Tinctura Iodi (potassium iodide assay improved) ; 

Zinci Oxidum (heavy metal test changed to the LaWall test for lead and copper). 


Conclusion.—Much additional data, connected with the inorganic chemicals and prepara- 
tions thereof could be included in this report but as most of these may be discussed in reports from 
other Sub-committees, they will not be given here. 


REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
BY GEORGE D. ROSENGARTEN, CHAIRMAN. 


Time does not permit of an extended exposition of the changes in the standards of the Or- 
ganic Chemicals of the Pharmacopeeia. I am, therefore, forced to limit myself to a brief discussion 
of a few of the salient features of the revision of these chemicals in the U. S. P. X. 

The standards, tests, and assays and the principles governing the revision of Organic Chem- 
icals are not only closely related but are actually so interlocked with those of Inorganic Chemicals 
that no sharp line of demarcation between these classes can be drawn, and I trust my colleagues of 
the Sub-committee on Inorganic Chemicals will pardon me if my remarks will touch upon subjects 
in which they were equally as interested. 

The question ‘‘Why changes?’ can perhaps readily be answered in a general sense by the 
statement that this is what constitutes revision of the U. S. P. The progress being made in 
the course of a decade, the interval between U. S. P. Revisions, in all lines of thought and activity 
is indeed very rapid and truly remarkable, and progress is synonymous with change. Processes 
of manufacture are being continualiy perfected, new valuable remedies brought to light and 
greater refinement and precision are constantly being evolved in methods of testing. The object of 
the periodic revision of the U.S. P. is to bring the book up-to-date with and keep it abreast of the 
practical as well as the scientific developments. I look upon the U. S. P. as the record of the prog- 
ress in pharmacy and allied sciences. 

A book of the character and status of the United States Pharmacopceia must be both prac- 
tical and scientific. To blend the two happily and harmoniously was the fundamental considera- 
tion governing the revision of the organic chemicals. It was not and is not an easy task. How 
far we have succeeded in accomplishing this end we leave to the pharmaceutical public to judge. 

Greater precision in the testing of chemicals has been achieved to a considerable extent by 
the introduction of quantitative tests for such impurities as chlorides, sulphates, and also for limits 
of acidity or alkalinity of anumber of salts. Instead of the qualitative test for the casein-digestive 
power of Pancreatin, a definite assay using pure casein has been introduced. The advantages of 
these innovations are very obvious and need no further comment. 

The introduction of assays wherever possible has been followed in the new Revision and a 
number of assays have been added. Among the new assays there is included one for the deter- 
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mination of the proportion of Cresol in Compound Solution of Cresol. In addition to the assay 
for cresol, the cresol obtained in the assay is also to be tested for its distillation range which 
must be the same as that required for official Cresol. 

Storax has in the past invited considerable adulteration. In addition to the tests in the 
former revision, an assay for cinnamic acid content has been added and also a melting point for 
this acid. ‘These additional tests will make the adulteration of the drug unprofitable. The 
principle of general tests and assays has already been followed to some extent in former revisions 
but in this Revision this idea has been very much extended. Instead of describing the method of 
assay under each acid, a general method of assaying acid is given among the General Tests. The 
time is fully ripe for such general tests, and following this line of thought identification tests of 
inorganic as well as a number of organic chemicals have been relegated to a special chapter included 
in the General Tests. 

Viscosity is a branch of physical chemistry that has attracted much thought and study 
It is recognized as one of the fundamental features of life, hence in pharmacy. The principle 
medicinal use of Liquid Petrolatum is a function of its viscosity. The Pharmacopeeia requires a 
viscosity test for Liquid Petrolatum. A chapter on Viscosity, briefly describing the various 
methods for its determination has been added. Instead of expressing the viscosity of Liquid 
Petrolatum in terms of an arbitrary unit, the more scientific unit of Kinematic viscosity, which is 
based on abolute viscosity, has been adopted. The viscosity may be determined by the use of 
instruments in general use for this purpose but the numbers obtained with these instruments are 
converted into terms of Kinematic viscosity by the use of a conversation table which is also 
included. 

The solubility statements have been made more definite by defining the approximate de- 
gree of solubility conveyed by such terms as “‘very soluble,” “‘sparingly soluble,” etc. 

Nearly all organic chemicals include a test for ash. The directions for this test are de- 
scribed under General Tests and under the individual chemicals the concise but forcible statement 
is made ‘‘Ash, not more than per cent.” 

In conclusion it is gratifying to state that the revision of organic chemicals and of other 
chemicals as well has been in the upward direction. Altogether standards of purity have been 
raised and, in order to effect a greater uniformity, wherever possible, ranges in strength have been 





narrowed. 
REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON REAGENTS AND TEST SOLUTIONS. 
BY CHARLES H. LAWALL, CHAIRMAN. 


The work of this Sub-committee has been concerned with the preparation of a number of 
the texts in the latter portion of the U. S. P. X, particularly the Reagents, Test Solutions and 


Volumetric Solutions and Special Tests. 
This portion of the Pharmacoporia is consulted more frequently by analysts, than by any 


other class of pharmaceutical workers. 

The list of reagents and test solutions has been fairly well stabilized during the past three 
revisions in which the development of this feature of pharmacopceial work has been most marked. 

Now tests are occasionally added and new reagents needed, but for the most part the 
fundamentals go back many years. 

The first task of the Sub-committee was to decide upon additions and eliminations. ‘These 
were largely dependent upon admissions and deletions of official substances and a condition of 
instability in this respect continued until the page proof stage of the printing of the Pharma- 
copoeia was reached. In this connection it is believed that no unnecessary reagents, test solutions 
or methods have been continued, nor are there any tests in the monographs which call for reagents, 
test solutions, or methods which are not adequately described. 

One of the principal changes was the separation of the former combined list into appropriate 
groupings entitled respectively Reagents, Test Solutions, Indicators, and Volumetric Solutions. 
In the treatment of each of these groups the effort was made to combine conciseness and accuracy 
in order to meet the needs of the situation without the sacrificing of unnecessary space. 

It may also be of interest to state that so far as possible, reagents, test solutions, and tests 
were brought into harmony with the standards for similar articles and methods as used by the 
American Public Health Association and the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists. 
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Whether it is due to the fact that Americans are always expecting trouble, or to a tra- 
ditional urge toward completeness, the fact remains that when these sections of the U. S. P. X 
are compared with similar sections in any of the other pharmacopeceias of the world, the greater 
thoroughness of the method of handling these subjects in the U. S. P. X, is clearly evident. Es- 
pecially is this true in the description of the method of preparation and standardization of the 
volumetric solutions, and in the standards provided for the Reagents from which the Test Solu- 
tions and the Volumetric Solutions are directed to be prepared. 

Practically all of the general tests provided in the U. S. P. [IX have been retained and a 
number of additional general tests have been added for the purpose of saving space in the mono- 
graphs. Among the new Tests of a general nature thus introduced are the Assay for Acids, the 
Assay for Alkali Benzoates and Salicylates. The determination of the Ester number, the 
Identification Tests for Chemicals, the Rosin Test, the Turbidimetric Test, the Test for Unsa- 
ponifiable Matter and the Viscosity Test. 

The most important of these are the Identification Tests for Chemicals and the Turbidi- 
metric Tests. 

The Identification Tests for Chemicals are patterned upon a chapter in the Appendix of 
the British Pharmacopoeia of 1914. The inclusion of this section makes it unnecessary to repeat 
simple identification tests time after time, in the monographs, and the five and one-half pages 
devoted to this portion of the book has made it possible to save many pages of useless repetition 
in the monographs and to develop the work in the interest of uniformity and exactness of pro- 
cedure. 

The Turbidimetric Tests are also intended to save space in the main body of the work and 
at the same time to define with mathematical exactness the limit of permissible impurities of a 
harmless nature, the complete removal of which would add unduly to the cost of many of the 
official chemicals without increasing their therapeutic value. 

The addition of these two sections constitute a distinct advance in Pharmacopeeia revision 
work and will set a standard for many other pharmacopeeias to follow. 

The Sub-committee has worked harmoniously throughout the entire progress of the Re- 
vision and await the verdict of the users of the book, and of the reviewers and critics of this and 
other countries with interest and confidence. 


REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON VOLATILE OILS. 
BY W. 0. RICHTMANN, CHAIRMAN. 


The work of this Sub-committee consisted of revising the texts of such volatile oils as were 
admitted by the Sub-Committee on Scope. In carrying out this work, a detailed study was made 
of each individual volatile oil that has ever been recognized in the U. S. P. from 1820 to 1910, 
inclusive. ‘The same was done with all the oils recognized in any pharmacopeeia revised since 
1900. Standard works on volatile oils were referred to for any available data. Journals published 
since the publication of the U. S. P. [X were consulted, with especial reference to data on the in- 
dividual volatile oils to be included in the U.S. P. X. The Digest of Comments on the U. S. P. 
IX and N. F. IV, as far as available was very serviceable. Aid was especially sought from the 
producers and dealers of these oils. 

The preliminary drafts of the tests were submitted to the members of the Sub-committee 
and then to the General Revision Committee, when they were then sent to parties who were specif- 
ically interested in the volatile oils. A conference was held with the latter in Philadelphia in 
June 1922. The final drafts of the proposed texts were then drafted, comments again invited and 
various minor changes were made, before final adoption. 

No radical changes have been made in the texts. The most general change has been the 
inclusion of requirements of refractive index limits for each oil. Data for a temperature of 25° C. 
was not available, so that for 20° C. was used. 


REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON EXTRACTS, FLUIDEXTRACTS AND TINCTURES. 
BY GEORGE M. BERINGER, CHAIRMAN. 


The appearance of a revision of the Pharmacopeeia of the United States is a noteworthy 
event in the history of the medical practices. It is specially interesting to note the changes that 
have been made. Especially important are those affecting the galenicals that are more frequently 
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dispensed in the form of prescriptions. A committee recommending that a certain change be made 
usually have in hand information or data on which their opinion is based. The pharmacist and 
other users of the Pharmacopceia may not be aware of these reasons and should be enlightened 


thereon. 
The following notes on the more important changes that have been made in the preparations 


assigned to this Sub-committee may be of interest: 

EXTRACTA.—The introductory chapter on extracts has been rewritten and it is presumed 
that the phraseology has been improved. A wider latitude in the use of diluents is to be noted and 
also the permission to color by the use of a harmless coloring, such as caramel or chlorophyll. 

Eleven of this group of preparations, official in the U. S. P. IX, have been dropped in this 
revision. ‘This may be considered as an indication of the view of the medical men on the Com- 
mittee as to the extent of the use of extracts in medical practice at this time. 

A few changes in the titles are to be noted in this class. 

Extractum Belladonne replaces Extractum Belladonne Foliorum. ‘The word “‘leaves’’ 
being omitted from both the Latin and English titles throughout the monograph. 

Extractum Colchici replaces Extractum Colchici Cormi. 

In Extractum Cannabis, storax or substandard extract of cannabis are recommended as 
the diluents replacing glucose of the U. S. P. IX which was not satisfactory. 

In Extractum Cascare Sagrade, starch dried at 100° C. is alone directed as the diluent 
in place of the magnesium oxide and starch of the U. S. P. IX. 

The monograph on Extractum Fellis Bovis contains a caution against the use of copper ap- 
paratus in its preparation. The Sub-committee learned that in the preparation of this ex- 
tract, copper utensils were not permissible as the extract acted upon the copper and became con- 


taminated. 
Extractum Glycyrrhize.—To comply with the trade conditions, the ash permissible has 


been increased from 6 per cent to 8 per cent. 

Extractum Glycyrrhize Purum is directed to be made by extracting the drug with boiling 
water alone without the use of ammonia and to avoid decomposition, the percolate must be 
promptly evaporated. 

Extractum Hyosoyami.—A formula for the powdered extract of this drug is added. Pos- 
sibly this formula will be more generally used than that for Pilular Extract. 

Extractum Malti.—While the formula for the extract has been omitted in the monograph, 
a standard preparation is proposed, preserved by the addition of 10 per cent by weight of glycerin, 
and an assay process to determine the diastasic value has been added. 

Extractum Nucis Vomice.—lIn the process for this extract, 1 per cent by volume of acetic 
acid is added to the menstruum used for the extraction of the drug. ‘The washing with purified 
petroleum benzin has been simplified. No attempt is made to recover any alkaloid removed by 
this benzin washing as the amount that is lost by such washing, intended to remove the fat, is 


considered negligible. 
Extractum Rhei.—As in Extract of Cascara, the magnesium oxide has been omitted as a 


diluent. 
Extractum Stramonii.—In the powdered extract of stramonium, magnesium oxide in the 


diluent is omitted. 

FLUIDEXTRACTA.—The introductory chapter for this class has been revised and re- 
written. Here again the deletions have been quite numerous. ‘Twenty-five fluidextracts, 
official in the U. S. P. IX, have not been admitted in the U.S. P. X. It is believed that the lack 
of use justified the omission of most of these from the official list. Only one title has been changed: 
namely, Fluidextractum Colchici replaces the Fluidextractum Colchici Saminis of the U. S. P. 
IX. It is to be remembered that the official Extract is to be prepared from the Corm and the 
official Fluidextract from the Seed of Colchicum. In the fluidextracts and tinctures, it is at- 
tempted to carry out the instructions of the Pharmacopceial Convention and introduce in each 
monograph a statement as to the range of alcoholic content. 

Fluidextractum Belladonne Foliorum has been admitted so that we now have both the 
Fluidextracts of the Leaf and Root of Belladonna in the U. S. P. 

Fluidextractum Cannabis.—It is to be noted that this fluidextract is now directed to be 
standardized against the standard Fluidextract of Cannabis. Note that the standard fluidex- 
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tract must be active in a dose of 0.03 cc. for each kilogram of body weight of dog, but that in the 
test for comparison the amount used is 0.1 cc. of both the standard and of the fluidextract being 
tested. The larger amount is taken for better comparison and to arrive at the same degree of 
activity. 

In the formulas for Fluidextractum Cascare Sagrade Aromaticum, several minor changes 
have been made. A portion of the magnesium oxide is replaced by lime. ‘The mixture of these 
two oxides serve better than magnesium oxide alone in the making of bitterless extracts. The 
alcoholic content of this preparation has been reduced from 25 per cent by volume to 20 per cent 
by volume, which has proved ample to preserve the preparation. 

Fluidextractum Ergote.—This fluidextract is to be standardized biologically to comply 
with the standard Fluidextract. In the formula for this preparation it is directed that the Ergot 
be first defatted by percdlation with purified petroleum benzin. Experiments carried on by sev- 
eral investigators proved that the oil removed from the Ergot did not remove any of the valuable 
constituents and that a fluidextract made from defatted drug was less prone to precipitation and 
deterioration. Note that the standard is adjusted biologically only after 6 months of aging. 
Commercial products, also after six months, should possess the same activity. 

Fluidextractum Glycyrrhize.—The formula for this preparation directs that the extraction 
be made by percolation with boiling water and that the percolate be promptly evaporated, the 
alcohol 250 cc. per liter, being added to the concentrated percolate simply as a preservative. 

Fluidextractum Ipecacuanhe.—It is to be noted that the standard for this fluidextract 
has been reduced to an average of 1.5 per cent of ether-soluble alkaloids. It is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to thoroughly extract Ipecac so that in this instance it became necessary to reduce the alka- 
loidal standard. ‘The formula has been modified by increasing the amount of diluted hydrochloric 
acid directed. The amount required is to be determined in the operation as it will vary with 
different lots of the drug. 

Fluidextractum of Rhois Glabre.—This is one of the few preparations that have been taken 
from the National Formulary and introduced in the U. S. P. 

OLEORESINZ.—The deletion of Oleoresins of Cubeb, Parsley Seed, Black Pepper, and 
Ginger, leaves only the Oleoresin of Aspidium and Oleoresin of Capsicum. 

For Oleoresin of Aspidium a standard of 24 per cent crude filicin is adopted and an assay 
method copied after that of the Swiss Pharmacopeeia is introduced. 

For the Oleoresin of Capsicum, an organoleptic test is introduced which is to be viewed as 
qualitative and dependent upon the cultivation of the sense of taste by the examiner. 

RESINZ.—In the official resins the omission of the Resin of Scammony is to be noted and 
the substitution therefore of the Resin of Ipomoea, the so-called Mexican Scammony. This 
change has become a generally established procedure in the drug trade and is now recognized by 
the U.S. P. 

TINCTURZ .—The introductory chapter of this class has been continued with a few neces- 
sary changes in the phraseology. Fifteen of the tinctures of the U. S. P. IX have been dropped 
by the U.S. P. xX. Doubtless, the use of a number of these will be continued in medical practice. 

Tinctura Aconiti—The biologic assay replaces the chemical assay for both the Aconite 
drug and tincture. 

Tinctura Cantharidis.—In this tincture 50 cc. of glacial acetic acid per liter is used with the 
hope of more thoroughly extracting the cantharidin than is possible by the use of alcohol alone 
as a menstruum. 

Tinctura Cardamomi.—The drug strength has been increased from 150 Gm. of Cardamom 
Seed to 200 Gm. of Cardamom Seed so that this tincture corresponds:in drug strength with the 
other non-potent tinctures. 

Tinctura Cinchone Composita.—In this formula, Red Cinchona Bark is no longer specified 
and so the pharmacist has the option of using any of the Cinchona-Barks available that corre- 
spond with the U. S. P. standard. 

Tinctura Digitalis.—The tincture of the fat-free Digitalis becomes the official preparation. 
The powdered drug is to be defatted by percolation with purified benzin before used for the prep- 
aration of the tincture. After many years of trial, the fat-free tincture seems to have demon- 
strated its superior therapeutic value and keeping qualities. 

Tinctura Kramerie.—Again this makes its appearance in the U. S. P. 
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Tinctura Opii.—Under this title the Tincture of Deodorized Opium becomes official, 
this Pharmacopeceia recognizing only one Tincture of Opium. As it was deemed advisable to 
have but one formula official and the Tincture of Deodorized Opium was thought to answer all 
medical needs, the formula for the plain Tincture of Opium, the old fashioned Laudanum, was 


deleted. 


REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON WATERS, SOLUTIONS, SPIRITS, SYRUPS, 
AND ELIXIRS. 
BY WILBUR L. SCOVILLE, CHAIRMAN. 

The changes in the Waters include (1) the deletion of a formula-method for making dis- 
tilled water, (2) the deletion of the weaker orange flower water, and (3) a general change in the 
method of making aromatic waters, in the interests of simplicity and the avoidance of contam- 
ination. In deleting the formula for making distilled water, there was considered the many 
efficient stills now being sold for this purpose, several of which are continuous and satisfactory. 
The tests prescribed safeguard the product, however it may have been made, and a prescribed 
process thus seems to be no longer necessary. 

Orange Flower Water was made by simply diluting the Stronger Orange Flower with dis- 
tilled water—a purely extemporaneous process—and the proper adjustment of the quantity to 
be used in any formula is necessary in either case. So the elimination of the weaker water simply 
reduces the number of articles the pharmacist needs to carry or be familiar with, yet retains all 
the practical advantages of both. The Sub-committee voted to apply the same reasoning to Rose 
Water also, but objection was made that the stronger water is sometimes undesirable in collyria 
and the Sub-committee on Therapeutics was induced to request the retention of both strengths 
of rose water. 

In the Liquors the Sub-committee favored the adjustment of all solutions on the basis of 
grams of solid per 100 cc. instead of weight percentage. Since solutions are used by volume, even 
in the formulas for official preparations, and are also prescribed by volume, it is a simple matter 
to calculate the quantity of active ingredients in any specified volume of solution on this basis. 
When weight percentage is employed, such a calculation is complicated by the varying relations 
between weight and volume, according to the strength and specific gravity of the solution. Both 
of these factors must be known accurately and must be taken into consideration in determining 
the amount of active ingredient. When the solutions are adjusted on the weight-volume basis, 
only the assay strength is required. 

Sub-committee No. 12 hoped that all of the official solutions would be adjusted on this basis, 
but opposition developed on the ground of tradition and assay methods, and a compromise was 
necessary. By the use of the Ostwald pipettes (graduated to hold, instead of to deliver, a definite 
volume) the accurate measurement of even a very viscid liquid is now easy, and the assay of these 
liquids by volume is quite accurate, and is more quickly made than by weight. 

Sub-committee No. 12 had to do only with the formulas of the Liquors, and when it recom- 
mended that the formula be dropped its jurisdiction over that particular solution was ended. 
Hence, on the solutions with a formula, all are adjusted on the weight-vclume basis except Liquor 
Ferri Tersulphatis, which is employed in manufacturing only; Liquor Plumbi Subacetatis, which 
is made by volume but standardized by weight and is used externally; and Liquor Sodae Chlor- 
inate which is both made and standardized by weight and is employed externally. 

Solution of Magnesium Citrate had the acid increased because its stability is thereby aug- 
mented. The Sub-committee discussed this solution to greater length than any other, and hesi- 
tated to make the change. The evidence of increased stability in freedom from precipitation 
was found to be positive and so the change was decided upon. The solution is pharmaceutically 
too strong to be satisfactory, and evidence was presented that it is also stronger therapeutically 
than it need be. A much more palatable and pleasant solution, which is also less acid, can be 
made by reducing the strength, and such a solution is official in the ‘‘French Codex.” A weaker 
and pharmaceutically a much more satisfactory solution was considered, but the Sub-committee 
regarded this as essentially a question of therapeutics and so beyond its scope. It is hoped that 
this question may be taken up in the interval between this and the next revision, and a satisfactory 


solution of this problem be arrived at. 
The changes in the Syrups include the use of sugar in the formula for Syrup of Hydriodie 
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Acid in place of syrup, because in this preparation the influence of quality in the sugar is very 
noticeable, and the new formula encourages a special selection of the sugar used. Since this syrup 
is less than half saturated, the dissolving of the sugar is quickly accomplished. 

Syrup of Ferrous Iodide is adjusted on the weight-volume basis, without material change in 
strength. This makes the calculation of the amount of ferrous iodide in any given dose or formula 
asimple matter. The strength of 7 Gm. per 100 cc. is practically the same as 5 per cent by weight. 

Syrup of Pine Tar is more easily prepared from the oil than from the Tar, and it also hasa 
stronger flavor. ‘The most noticeable difference will be in the color, which can, if desired, be reg- 
ulated by the use of caramel. 

A general policy of making clear syrups is the reason for clarifying the syrups of orange, 
squill compound, and senna. 

The changes in the other syrups are in procedure rather than in formula, since the products 
are practically the same as in the preceding Pharmacopeceia. 

No important change was made in the Spirits. The formula for Spirit of Ethyl Nitrite 
was deleted because this is now usually prepared from the concentrated ethy! nitrite. The com- 
mercial standards for the latter are not uniform, and since there are advantages in both the stronger 
and weaker types, it was thought best to leave the choice to the pharmacist and simply standardize 
the official Spirit. This leaves the method of preparing it entirely to the pharmacist, with no 
restrictions beyond the quality and strength demanded in the product. 


REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON CERATES, OINTMENTS AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS GALENICALS. 
BY JACOB DINER, CHAIRMAN. 


The principal changes made by this Sub-committee were as follows: 

A change in ointment bases: The general principle was to use Wool Fat, in part or wholly, 
where prompt absorption of the medicinal substance was desired and Petrolatum, to the greater 
extent, where local effect only was to be obtained. Some changes, such as in Ointment of Bella- 
donna, were based on pharmaceutical expediency to increase the keeping quality and to yield a 
smoother product, the ointment, however, having been demonstrated to have proper therapeutic 
action. 

Changes in Glycerites: The late Dr. Francis pointed out that commercial glycerin con- 
tains small quantities of iron which tends to darken the color of the glycerites. The addition of 
1 per cent of sodium citrate prevents this and does not alter the therapeutic effect of the 
preparation. 

Infusion Digitalis: In this infusion the digitalis is directed in fine powder, which should 
be about the former No. 60. This was found desirable to insure uniformity of strength, since 
the former directions to use a bruised leaf frequently resulted in the pharmacist selecting a drug 
from the top of the can or bottle which was likely to consist largely of stems and veins, the softer 
sections of the leaf having broken away and sifted to the bottom of the container. This is largely 
avoided by directing the drug to be in powder. A very fine powder, however, should be avoided, 
as it renders the filtration difficult. It is very important that the digitalis used for infusions should 
be a physiologically standardized leaf if the infusion is to be reliable. The amount of boiling water 
used has been increased from 500 cc. to 700 cc. that there might be greater solvent action and the 
heat retained for a longer time. Alcohol has again been added as in older Pharmacopeeias, as 
there was much complaint concerning its keeping qualities, even when freshly made as directed. 
The need for this has often been disputed but in practice the pharmacists believe it desirable. 
Recently attention has been called to the preparation of Infusion of Digitalis from commercial 
tinctures with disastrous results. There should be no need to caution trained pharmacists against 
such procedure. 

Weight vs. volume: Some preparations, previously made by weight, were changed to 
volume where the change of concentration did not materially alter the efficiency of the product. 


REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON TABLES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


BY THEODORE J. BRADLEY, CHAIRMAN. 


The United States Pharmacopeceia contains many more pages of tables than most of the 
other world pharmacopeeias and it was decided that these pages should be reduced. It was found, 
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however, that it was easy to avoid increasing the number of pages of tables, but it was difficult 
to secure an agreement on which tables could be spared, and, in the end, only a few pages were 
deleted. 
The long table of molecular weights is greatly increased in importance because of the omis- 
son of molecular weights from the body of the Pharmacopeia. The molecular weights have been 
re-calculated from the 1921 table of the International Committee on Elements and the results 
checked by several members of the Sub-committee. 

After considerable discussion, it was decided by a majority of the Sub-committee to use 
the tables of equivalents of weights and measures of the Eighth Revision of the Pharmacopeeia, 
instead of those of the Ninth Revision. 

During the progress of the work, the Sub-committee considered many suggestions regard- 
ing the tables from various interested persons. Several of these suggestions were adopted and in- 
corporated into the tables, but others represented individual points of view and were not of suffi- 
cient general interest to deserve adoption. 

Members of the Sub-committee have been uniformly willing to perform the tedious work 
on these tables and we hope that the results will add to the value of the new Pharmacopceia. 


REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON NOMENCLATURE. 
BY A. G. DUMEZ, CHAIRMAN. 


The Sub-committee on Nomenclature began its work in June 1920. At the very outset, 
it formulated and adopted a set of general rules to be used as a guide in reaching its decisions. 
The rules as finally adopted follow: 

(1) For the arrangement of Latin and English titles, synonyms and abbreviations, the 
general style of the present Pharmacopeceia (U. S. P. IX) shall be followed. 

(2) Changes in titles and articles official in the U. S. P. [X shall be made only for the pur- 
pose of insuring greater accuracy, brevity or safety in dispensing. 

(3) In the case of newly admitted articles, titles shall be chosen which are convenient for 
prescribing and which will harmonize with general usage as far as practicable. In every instance, 
where usage permits, a Latin title shall be selected. 

A total of forty-seven changes were made in Latin titles and forty-six changes in English 
titles, besides a number of changes in synonyms. In addition Latin and English titles, synonyms 
and abbreviations were selected for forty new articles. In all of these changes and selections, 
the above rules were closely adhered to, although this might not be apparent in all cases. It 
should, however, be borne in mind that the Sub-committee was limited in the selections of a title 
in many cases by the fact that the most suitable titles were already the property of manufacturers 
and could not, therefore, be used by the Pharmacopeceia. 

Changes in titles previously official were made only after the most careful consideration 
of the available data and comments offered and it is believed that these changes will meet with 
general approval. The following are some of the more important changes made, together with 
the reasons for making them: 

Cinchophenum for Acidum Phenylcinchoninicum: This change was made because the 
experience showed that physicians preferred shorter titles when they were available. 

Tolu for Balsamum Tolutanum: The Sub-committee was induced to make this change 
because the substance itself is usually referred to as Tolu and the two most commonly used prep- 
arations made from it are generally referred to as Syrup of Tolu and Tincture of Tolu, respec- 
tively. . 

Glusidum for Benzosulphinidum: A change in this title was deemed to be necessary be- 
cause of its length. Glusidum was selected because it is short, euphonious and is the title official 
in the British Pharmacopeeia. ‘The title Sodii Benzosulphinidum was changed for the same reason. 

Eucaine Hydrochloridum for Betaeucaine Hydrochloridum: The beta compound is 
the only one used in the practice of medicine, hence the prefix beta was thought to be superfluous. 

Chloralis Hydras for Chloralum Hydratum: ‘This change was made for the sake of bring- 
ing about greater uniformity. ‘The title Terpini Hydras was already in the Pharmacopeia. In 
both cases the water is chemically combined, so that is was thought that there was no good reason 
why the Pharmacopeeia should not use the same form of title for the two compounds. 
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Cinchona for Cinchona Rubra: A change in this title was necessary since it was decided to 
recognize both the red and yellow barks under one title. This condition is also responsible for 
including the synonyms in the body of the monograph. 

Emplastrum Adhesivum for Emplastrum Elasticum: It was the opinion of the Committee 
that “Elastica” was not a very good choice as a Latin title for rubber and, inasmuch as the plaster 
is generally called Adhesive Plaster rather than Rubber Plaster, the change was decided upon. 

Emplastrum Plumbi Oleatis for Emplastrum Plumbi: It was decided to change the title 
of Unguentum Diachylon to Unguentum Plumbi Oleatis because Diachylon, which means plant 
juices, was not descriptive of the ointment as it is composed to-day. For the sake of uniformity, 
it was, therefore, necessary to make a similar change in the title of the plaster. 

Ferri Phosphas Solubilis for Ferri Phosphas: ‘The fact that this iron preparation is not 
the phosphate, but a mixture of the phosphate and sodium citrate made the U. S. P. IX title in- 
correct. The title was, therefore, changed for the sake of greater accuracy. 

Methenamina for Hexamethylenamina: The purpose of making this change was w in- 
duce physicians to use the official title in prescribing this substance. It is the best the Sub-com- 
mittee could do in view of the fact that there are already some twenty-odd proprietary names for 
this article. 

Pituitarium for Hypophysis Sicca: The Sub-committee was influenced in making this 
change by the fact that the article is commonly referred to in this country as the pituitary or the 
Pituitary Gland, and the solution is generally called Pituitary Extract. It seemed superfluous to 
qualify Pituitary by the adjective Sicca as we do not write “Digitalis Sicca.”” The adjective was, 
therefore, dropped, and this was also done in the case of Thyrodeum. 

Opii Pulveratum for Opii Pulvis: This change was made to bring the title into conformity 
with Opii Granulatum, the U. S. P. IX title for Granulated Opium. 

Pilule Hydrargyri Chloridi Mitis Composite for Pilule Cathartice Composite: The 
purpose of this change was to eliminate from the title the suggestion relative to therapeutic use. 
The old title was objected to by physicians on these grounds. While the new title is more cum- 
bersome than the old, it offered the best solution of the problem that came to the Sub-committee. 

Pix Pini for Pix Liquida: Greater accuracy in describing the product was the purpose 
of thischange. The official article is Pine Tar. 

Plumbi Monoxidum for Plumbi Oxidum: Red Oxide of Lead is official in the National 
Formulary. ‘The change in title was made to guard against confusion with the N. F. oxide. 
The title Yellow Oxide could not be used since litharge is not always yellow. Messicot is the 
yellow oxide. 

Rosa for Rosa Gallica: As only the red rose is official, the Sub-committee decided that 
title could be shortened to advantage by dropping the adjective. 

Sucrosum for Saccharum: There are so many sugars known to-day, that greater specificity 
with respect to the title appeared to be desirable. Chemists now use the term sucrose to designate 
the official product. The Sub-committee, therefore, selected it for the English title and Latinized 
it by adding -um. The change in the title for sugar of milk was made for the same reason. 

Antitoxinum Diphthericum for Serum Antidiphthericum Purificatum: This change was 
made to bring the title into conformity with the more generally used English titles. The changes 
in the titles Serum Antitetanicum and Virus Vaccinicum were made for the same reason. 

Spiritus Zthylis Nitritis for Spiritus Atheris Nitrosi: Chemists in general now use the 
title Ethyl Nitrite instead of Nitrous Ether for the active constituent of this spirit. The term 
Ether is now used only to designate compounds of the general formula RO. It is for this reason 
that the change in title was made. 

_ ‘Tinctura Belladonne for Tinctura Belladonne Foliorum: The Sub-committee decided, 
that where there was only one preparation of a type made from a vegetable drug, it was un- 
necessary to specify the part of the plant used. Hence Foliorum was dropped. For the same 
reason Seminis was deleted from the title Tinctura Colchici Seminis. The object which the Sub- 
committee had in view was that of simplifying titles wherever possible in order to facilitate their 
use by physicians. 

Unguentum Hydrargyri Fortius for Unguentum Hydrargyri: The adjective Fortius was 
added to the title to prevent confusion with the weaker ointment. As an additional safeguard 
the adjective Mite was added to the title for the latter. 
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A few changes were made in the English titles and not in the Latin titles. 

In the case of Calx, the English title in the U. S. P. IX was Calcium Oxide. This was 
changed to Lime because the Official English title for Calx Chlorinata was Chlorinated Lime and 
no suitable title could be found for the latter which would conform to Calcium Oxide. 

Copper Sulphate was changed to Cupric Sulphate which is the correct chemical name for 
this compound and to avoid confusion with the cuprous salt. 

Aloes was changed to the singular Aloe, because a plural title seemed out of place for a 
type of substance which is usually in the singular. For instance, we speak of the juice of the milk 
weed and not the juices. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in the selection of Latin titles for some of the newly 
admitted articles. 

Where these articles were chemical compounds, the rule followed was to take the chemical 
name as the official English title and latinize this by adding the proper ending. ‘This was done 
in the case of Acetylsalicylic Acid, Acetyltannic Acid, Albumin Tannate, Ethyl Aminobenzoate, 
Ethyl Chaulmoograte, Barium Sulphate, Calcium Iodobehenate, Carbon Tetrachloride, Dextrose, 
Epinephrine, Phenolsulphenphthalein, Quinidine Sulphate, Quinine Ethylcarbonate, Sodium 
Bisphosphate and Thyroxin. 

Where the chemical name was too lengthy or whe-: the articles were not fairly well de- 
fined chemical compounds, the procedure was not so simple. In these cases non-protected ab- 
breviated titles already in use were selected or new titles were coined. The coining of new names 
was avoided as far as possible, as the Sub-committee did not wish to add to the confusion in titles 
already existing in many instances. 

As examples of the first class, we have the titles Amidopyrine, Arsphenamine, Barbital, 
Carbromal, Chloramine, Dichloramine, Neoarsphenamine, Phenobarbital and Procaine Hydro- 


chloride. 
Strong Silver-Protein, Mild Silver-Protein, Soluble Barbital, and Chlorinated Paraffin are 


examples of the second class. 

In the case of the newly admitted vegetable drugs, Ipomoea, Krameria and Rhus Glabra, 
the titles were taken from the recognized botanical names. 

Little difficulty was encountered in the selection of titles for the galenical preparations, 
except in the case of the modified Dakin’s Solution, where it became necessary to distinguish be- 
tween it and a similar preparation already official. This difficulty was finally overcome by adding 
the adjective, surgical, making the Latin title Liquor Sode Chlorinate Chirurgicalis. 





A. PH. A. PAPERS OF 1875. plant yielded the bulk of matico in commerce. 


The Chemist and Druggist, in a recent issue, “In answer to the query, ‘Rhubarb has of 
reprints part of its report of the A. Pu. A, late been gnuch damaged by insect pests; 
Convention of 1875. All of the contributors does the rhubarb as shipped in China contain 
referred to have ceased their labors. the insect, or does it become infested after ar- 

“A paper by John F. Hancock, of Baltimore, rival in Europe and America?’ William Saun- 
was read in answer to the following query: ders, of London, Canada, stated that he reared 
‘Chlorodyne is frequently prescribed by specimens of the insect through the different 
physicians, and seems to be a useful prepara- stages. He had supposed it was the moth 
tion in many cases; give a formula for it which common in drug stores, but found it to be a 
would be suitable for introduction into the different species, new to him. 

U. S. Pharmacopeia.’ The writer recom- “A paper in answer to the following query 
mended the formula published by Squire. was read by Prof. Emil Scheffer: ‘Is pancreatin 

“Mr. Maisch answered to the query: ‘Is converted into pepton when it is digested with 
artanthe elongata really the true source of the acidulated pepsin?’ The writer was enabled 
matico plant; if not, what plant furnishes by his experiments to assert positively that pan- 
the drug?’ The writer stated that the term  creatin when brought into the stomach became 
matico was applied in South America to a_ destroyed, and that it therefore could have 
number of different plants which possessed neither physiological nor therapeutic effect 
vulnerary properties; but he believed the above when administered internally.” 
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THE SECTIONS OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


ABSTRACT OF THE MINUTES OF THE SESSIONS HELD IN Des Molrngs, I4., 
AvucusT 24-28, 1925. 


SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 


The first session of the Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., was convened at 9:20 a.m., August 26, 
by Chairman Paul S. Pittenger. Vice-Chairman John C. Krantz, Jr. presided during the reading 


of the Chairman’s address. 
CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


BY PAUL S. PITTENGER. 


Fellow members of the American Pharmaceutical Association and guests, I greet you and 
welcome you to the sessions of the Scientific Section. We again meet to exchange ideas and to 
acquire information from our members who have made special studies and performed researches 
upon varied scientific problems. 

I feel highly honored in having been elected as your presiding officer for this year and am 
cognizant of my responsibilities; I assure you that I will do everything within my power to serve 
you towards making our meetings a success and trust that you will overlook my shortcomings. 

The By-Laws of our Section under Article I concerning the duties of the Chairman state: 
‘‘He may present an annual address on subjects of interest to the section.” 

The establishment of my new business venture, The Harvey-Pittenger Company, has con- 
sumed practically every moment of my time every day from 8:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. for the past 
five months. I must admit, therefore, that it has been impossible for me to devote any con- 
siderable time to the preparation of a formal address. 

For this reason, on first thought, I was inclined to disregard customary practice entirely and 
delete this part of the program. I did not, however, wish to be derelict in the fulfillment of the 
duties of my office and have, as moments were available, intermittently jotted down the following 
few remarks: 

We meet year after year to exchange ideas, to keep in touch with the latest development in 
the researches of our fellow-members and most important of all to renew acquaintances with our 
old friends who annually attend our meetings regardless of distance or expense in order that we 
may all enjoy a few days of good-fellowship. 

Thanks to the efforts of our Secretary our program is crowded with papers detailing the 
results of the untiring researches of ourmembers. Most of the authors are here for the purpose of 
personally presenting the papers to you, to hear our comments and criticisms and to answer any 


questions you may wish to ask. 
PAPERS. 


The subjects of the papers are sufficiently varied to solicit the interest of every member. 

There is much more to pharmacy than the dispensing of drugs, the preparation of galenicals 
and the compounding of prescriptions. We have in addition that fascinating field of endeavor 
known as pharmaceutical research. The members of our Scientific Section are especially in- 
terested in this phase of pharmacy and among our members will be found research workers in 
all its branches including Chemistry, Botany and Pharmacognosy, Bacteriology and Biology, 
Pharmacology and Biologic Assays. 

Year after year new minds apply themselves to the confronting problems; they seek ad- 
vancement and light; they devote thought and study in order to help the common cause and to 
bring real progress. 

Professor Scoville in his Address as Chairman at the Atlantic City Meeting, in 1916, 
stated: 

“Research is to-day the popular topic for the chemist. Circumstances have 
brought it to the front, and men are seeing more clearly the latent possibilities of 


science, even in the abstract. 
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It is not my purpose to attempt to add to the oratory or the general argument, 
but to urge to concrete action pharmacy’s part in the advance. Pharmacy has its 
own part to play, and its own responsibilities to shoulder. 

Each branch of chemistry must hold up its end for its own good. A general 
attention to research makes it easier for all branches to push forward, but the 
laggard will not be carried very far or very long. All branches will profit by the 
efforts of the leaders, but only a coéperative spirit will preserve a place for any 
branch. Action is needed on all sides. Pharmacy must take up its problems and 
solve them, or it will ultimately cease to be regarded as a branch of chemistry. 
We cannot be a parasite in the chemical body and preserve our standing. 

Talking or reading about chemical achievements will not get us very far 
unless we are stirred to achievement ourselves. We may profit to a considerable 
extent by the achievement of allied branches of science, but we can secure lasting 
recognition only by our own attainments.” 


I am pleased to report marked improvement along this line and call your attention to 
the number of highly scientific technical papers included in this year’s program. This is ex- 
ceedingly gratifying to your Chairman. 

Up to a few years ago many of the best scientific papers written by members of 
our ASSOCIATION were presented before various technical associations or published in technical 
journals not directly associated with Pharmacy. 

This was due, to a considerable extent, to the fact that the associations or journals in 
question were supposed to have a higher scientific rating than ours. This condition greatly 
reduced our prestige as a group of scientific workers. 

The excellent address upon this subject by Chairman A. G. DuMez at our 1921 meeting 
in New Orleans has led to a marked change and his ideals have to a large extent been realized. 

During the past two years our members have evidently felt that our AssSocIATION and 
JouRNAL are worthy of receiving the reports of their best efforts and have been proud to present 
their papers before our Section. 

Those of us who had the privilege of attending last year’s meeting at Buffalo cannot help 
but feel proud of the showing made by our members in the presentation and discussion of highly 
technical papers, especially when we were honored by the presence of distinguished foreign 
scientists. 

A perusal of our Section’s program for this year gives us that feeling of confidence that we 
can invite the ‘‘world’s best” to our deliberations and have that sense of security that our members 
will ‘‘stand on their own.” 

I am therefore grateful for the generous response to our Secretary’s appeal for papers 
and cannot properly express my appreciation for the efforts of the worthy members who have 
contributed so liberally toward the success of our meeting. 

Experience and observation during the time I served as Secretary of this Section last year 
and as your Chairman this year have convinced me that the term of office of the Secretary should 


be for more than one year. 
LONGER TERM FOR THE SECRETARY. 


Most of the success of our Scientific Section meetings depends upon the efficiency of the 
work of its secretary. Under the present plan of electing a new secretary each year this re- 
sponsibility goes usually to a man who has had no previous experience in the duties of the office 
but accepts its responsibility as the stepping stone to the chairmanship. Desirous of making a 
good showing he usually devotes much time and attention to familiarizing himself with the details 
of the office. Just about the time he has “‘found himself’’ and realizes the many ways in which 
he could better serve the Association he is elected chairman and a new secretary fills the chair. 
I vividly recall how last year as your secretary at Buffalo, I spent many hours in my room between 
Section meetings and in the “wee hours’ of the morning writing reports and minutes which I 
later found were unnecessary. Much of this time could have been used to better advantage if I 
had had previous experience and had known what was and what was not essential. I therefore 
feel that the Section would be better served if they elected a permanent secretary or at least 
lengthened the term of office to three or four years. 
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Much time and expense could be saved by an experienced secretary in the securing of papers 
for the meetings, the forwarding of the proper information to the General Secretary, the Editor 
of the JOURNAL, etc. 

For example, if a general appeal for papers is forwarded to the entire membership of the 
Association over 80% are not answered or acknowledged. This means that over 80% of the 
Secretary’s efforts, as far as papers are concerned, and 80% of the mailing expense, etc., is wasted 
without results to the Section. 

With our ever-increasing number of members it has, during the past few years, been impos- 
sible to send appeals for papers to the entire membership of the Association. Coéperation be- 
tween secretaries, however, has brought the maximum results from a limited expenditure. 

Professor Viehoever, when secretary, prepared a card index of the members to whom he ad- 
dressed appeals and of the drug journals that published the appeals. This was passed on to 
J. P. Snyder who enlarged the list. Last year I added to the list the names of every member who 
had contributed a paper to our Section during the past five years. I forwarded the index to 
Secretary Berg who no doubt used it as a basis for the mailing list this year. 

A permanent secretary could keep such a list up-to-date by adding the names of all new 
contributors, making notations on the cards of the members who reply to the appeals and of the 
journals that codéperate by publishing the appeals, etc. 

An experienced secretary could save much correspondence by having a knowledge of exactly 
what is required in the way of supplying information to the Editor of the JouRNAL, the preparation 
and arrangement of the program and in the securing of necessary appliances such as lanterns, etc., 
for the meetings. 

I believe that a permanent secretary could get the work of the office under way early enough 
in the year to receive the coéperation of the members in preparing abstracts of their papers in 
advance of the meeting. Such abstracts placed in the hands of the members in advance of the 
sessions of the Section materially add to the quality of the discussions. 

I, therefore, recommend that the Scientific Section consider the advisability of appointing 
a permanent secretary or increasing the secretary’s term of office. 

In conclusion I desire to again express my sincere thanks to the members of the Section who 
so signally honored me with this important office, to my fellow officers, especially our worthy 
Secretary whose untiring efforts have assured us of interesting and instructive sessions and to the 
numerous contributors of papers who are unselfishly passing on the results of their researches for 
the furtherance of the best interests of scientific pharmacy. 

Chairman Krantz appointed Messrs. John J. Grasser, Ralph E. Terry and Charles C. Plitt, 
to serve as members of the Committee on Chairman’s Address. 

E. L. Newcomb considered the recommendation of the Chairman of great value and moved 
that the Committee on Chairman’s Address be asked to give serious consideration to the matter 
of amending the By-Laws of the Section so as to provide for a longer term of office for the Secretary 
of the Section. The motion was seconded and carried. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT. 
BY FRANTZ F. BERG. 


In preparation for the annual meeting, the Secretary reviewed and revised the list of members 
who have contributed papers during the past five years. A number of duplications of names were 
corrected, some deleted, and 59 new names added. 

On the first call for papers, a circular letter of appeal was addressed to 260 members and 
trade papers, for their cognizance and publication. 

A scond letter was forwarded at a later date, addressed to 63 members. 

Up to this time the Secretary has received a total of 37 papers for the meeting. 

The titles received cover an extremely wide range of interesting subjects and are from all 
sections of the country. One paper also has been received from Dr. I. M. Kolthoff, of Utrecht, 
Holland, who, you will recall, was present at the Buffalo meeting last year. 

The report was accepted. 
The Ebert Medal was exhibited. 
Chairman Pittenger appointed Messrs. F. E. Bibbins, A. C. Taylor and W. H. Zeigler, 


members of the Committee on Nominations. 
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PAPERS.'—PHARMACOLOGY AND BIOLOGIC ASSAY. 

The following papers were read and discussed, presented in abstract or read by title: 

“Activity (anthelmintic) of Western Oils of Chenopodium,”’ by A. R. Bliss, Jr. (By 
title.) 

“Local Anesthetics of the Amino Alkyl Benzoates,” by E. V. Lynn and F. A. Lofgren. 
(Read, no discussion.) 

“Pollen (Hay Fever) and Protein Tests with Demonstration,”’ by Dr. John A. Murphy. 

Before proceeding with the demonstration, Dr. Murphy said that dried pollens would be 
used in the test of a hay fever patient, to determine the pollen or pollens responsible in this case. 
He explained, that ‘‘the test consists of applying the pure pollens to a series of small scratches or 
cuts made on the flexor surface of the forearm, first adding a drop of !/;) normal sodium hydroxide 
to each scratch, and then rubbing the pollens into the scratches, in a manner similar to vaccination 
against small-pox.’”’ Continuing Dr. Murphy said: 

‘The selection of pollens for the test is determined by the date of onset and duration of the 
patient’s symptoms of hay fever and a knowledge of the hay-fever producing plants in the patient’s 
locality. 

“A positive test will be apparent in 15 to 30 minutes and consists of an urticarial wheal, 
irregular in contour, with a surrounding area of redness, varying in size from one-half inch to two 
or more inches in diameter, with or without itching. The size is a rough gauge to the degree of 
sensitivity of the patient and serves as a guide in the scheme of treatment.” 

The test gave positive reactions to the pollens of ragweed, sagebrush and marsh elder, all 
hay-fever producing plants and of primary importance in this locality (Des Moines) as causes of 
the Fall type of hay fever. 

The following papers were then presented: 

“Caffeine as an Antidote for Hydrated Chloral,’’ by Charles C. Haskell. (By title.) 

“The Action of Caffeine on the Poisoned Heart,’’ by Charles C. Haskell. (By title.) 

“The Relaxing Action of Some Aromatic Esters,” by E. V. Lynn and Dorothy Gaston. 
(Read, no discussion.) 

“The Bio-Assay of Aconite,”’ by L. W. Rowe. (Read and discussed.) 

“A Test for Anthraquinone Drugs,” by E. N. Gathercoal. (By title.) 

“The Effect of Nicotine on the Gastroenemina Muscle of the Frog,” by Rupert A. Chittick. 
(Read, no discussion.) 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY AND ASSAY METHODS. 


“The Effect of Changes of Hydrogen Ion Concentration upon Emulsions,’”’ by John C. 
Krantz, Jr. and Neil E. Gordon. (Read and discussed.) 

‘‘Determination of Morphine Sulphate in Tablets and Granulations,’’ by R. E. Schoetzow. 
(Read, no discussion, published in September JouRNAL, p. 781.) 

Secretary Berg, before presenting the paper following, read a note from Dr. Kolthoff in 
which the author expressed regret because of his inability to attend the meeting. He referred to 
his visit of last year with a great deal of pleasure and asked to be remembered to the members of 
the Association and extended wishes for a successful meeting. 

“The Microtitration of Iodides with Iodates and the Determination of the Iodide and 
Ferrous Iron Contents in Syrup of Ferrous Iodide,” by I. M. Kolthoff. There was no discussion 
of the paper. 

“The Melting Point of Sodium Phosphate, U.S. P.,”” by H. F. Hildebrand, R. E. Schoetzow 
and P. M. Giesy. (Read, no discussion.) 

“The Light-Sensitiveness of Bismuth Subcarbonate,’”’ by M. W. Tapley and P. M. Giesy. 
(Read, no discussion.) 

A motion to adjourn was carried. : 


SECOND SESSION. 


The second session of the Scientific Section was convened at 9:25 a.m., Thursday, August 
27, by Chairman Paul S. Pittenger. 





1 Abstracts of discussions of contributions will be printed with the papers and omitted 
here unless some action requires prior notation. 
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Chairman John J. Grasser reported for the Committee on Chairman’s Address. The re- 
port was signed by all members of the Committee and submitted to Council. (See Reorganiza- 
tion Meeting of Council, October JoURNAL, submitted by Secretary Berg and approved by Coun- 
cil.) The report was accepted. 


PAPERS. 


E. V. Lynn submitted the following papers: 

“A Preliminary Examination of Four Northwestern Plants,’’ by E. V. Lynn and Paul Y. 
Cheng. 

“The Oil of Ledum Groenlandicum,” by E. V. Lynn, Arnold Lehman and Russel Cain. 

“The Chemistry of Nitrosyl Chloride,” by E. V. Lynn and H. A. Shoemaker. 

There was no discussion. 

C. B. Jordan abstracted a paper by Anna F. Shireman on “‘The Assay of Phosphoric Acid 
and the Sodium Phosphates.’”’ ‘There was no discussion. 

E. A. Ruddiman presented a paper on “Toxicity of Quinine Aspirin Mixture on Warm 
Blooded Animals,” by E. A. Ruddiman and Charles F. Lanwermeyer. Discussed by F. O. Taylor 
and Prof. Valenzuela. 

The program was continued with the following papers: 

“Some Vegetable Oils; Their Application with Hydrogenated Oils in the Production of 
Transparent Soaps,”’ by E. V. Kyserand H. Amin. (Read and discussed.) 

‘‘The Inhibitory Action of Certain Antiseptics on the Activity of Diastase,’’ by H. E. 
Whitmire and E. V. Kyser. (Read, no discussion.) 

‘The Preparation of Tribromhydrin and Propodiene,” by W. M. Tapley and P. M. Giesy. 
(Read, no discussion.) 

“The Preparation of Methyl Acetylene,’’ by W. M. Tapley and P. M. Giesy. (Read, 
no discussion.) 

“TIsopropynol as a Substitute for Ethanol—1l, Determination of Saponification Value; 
2, Titer test,’’ by L. E. Harris. (Read, no discussion.) 

“Method of Extracting Cod Liver Oil from Malt Extracts,” by L. R. Wagener and C. C. 
Glover. (Read by W. L. Scoville, no discussion.) 

“A Study of the Thalleioquin Reaction and a New Modification,’’ by George W. Har- 
greaves. (Read, no discussion.) 

“Philippine Ginger,” by P. Valenzuela. (Read, no discussion.) 

Edward Kremers presented the following papers by title: 

“Berberine in Common Barberry,” by E. R. Schulz. 

“‘Chemical Study of Cnicus Benedictus,” by L. P. Miller. 

“‘Sucrose from Podophyllum Peltatum,’’ by H. L. Kuester. 

The following papers were read by title and referred for publication: 

“Some Notes on the Gravimetric Determination of Emodin and Allied Substances in 
Cathartic Drugs,’’ by George D. Beal and M. C. T. Katti. (See October JouRNAL.) 

“The Effect of Various Conditions on the Keeping of Some Essential Oils,” by R. A. Kon- 
nerth. (See October JOURNAL.) 

“The Oil of Pongamia Glabra,”” by George D. Beal and M. C. T. Katti. 

‘Active Principle and Narcotic Effect of Liatris Odoratissima,”’ by E. V. Howell and H. M. 
Taylor. 

“Diethylphthalate IV,” by J. A. Handy and L. F. Hoyt. 

On motion the second session of the Scientific Section was then adjourned. 


JOINT SESSION, SCIENTIFIC SECTION AND SECTION ON PRACTICAL PHARMACY 
AND DISPENSING. 


The joint session of the Scientific Section and the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dis- 
pensing was convened by Chairman Paul S. Pittenger at 10:20 p.m., Thursday, August 27. He 
stated that the purpose of the meeting was to listen to, receive the reports on, and discuss the 
revisions of the U. S. Pharmacopeeia, National Formulary and Book of Unofficial Formulas.— 
The reports on U. S. P. X precede the Minutes of the Sections, pp. 987-1004.—Ep1Tor. 
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Vice-Chairman John C. Krantz, Jr., took the Chair during the presentation of reports 
on the National Formulary and Recipe Book. ‘The following reports were read and received; 
there was no discussion. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL FORMULARY COMMITTEE. 
BY WILBUR L. SCOVILLE, CHAIRMAN. 


The Fifth Edition of the National Formulary is now in press. Part I which contains all 
of the formulas has been set up and the galley proofs corrected and returned. A few questions 
which will be considered at this meeting will conclude this part for the final proofs. Part II has 
been sent to the printer, and proofs will be forthcoming shortly. ‘The remainder of the book is 
nearly ready and will be placed in the printer’s hands as soon as the proof-reading will warrant it. 

Proofs are being sent to all of the elected officers of the Association as well as to the Com- 
mittee. In addition to these it is proposed to send the page proofs to a selected list of 
teachers and manufacturers who have requested it—about 80 in all. These have agreed to read 
the proofs promptly and to send in any corrections that may be needed. ‘This will help to elimi- 
nate errors. 

During the past two years the Committee has been obliged to struggle against two cross- 
currents in the Association which have hindered its work. The reorganization of the ASSOCIATION 
caused a temporary instability in the plans of the AssocraTION and deferred the functioning of 
regular committees. This condition delayed the assignment of a printing contract and is primarily 
responsible for the N. F. V going to press nine months behind the U. S. Pharmacopeeia X. 

Then the campaign for the headquarters building made a sudden and overwhelming de- 
mand upon the time and attention of some of our best workers, and retarded the completion of 
the manuscript. 

These hindrances are now past, there are no new ones in sight, and the work is being pushed 
to completion as rapidly as circumstances will permit. We regret the delays, and are doing our 


best to hasten the appearance of the book. 
August 27, 1925. 
REPORT ON A. PH. A. FORMULA BOOK. 
BY IVOR GRIFFITH, EDITOR. 


I beg leave to note that as such the A. Ph. A. Recipe Book is non-existent. The name of 
the work has been officially changed to The A. Ph. A. Formula Book, a name that is not “‘kitcheny”’ 
but quite consistent with the nature of the compilation. 

One can be excused, however, for calling an undertaking which has taken so long to ma- 
terialize by almost any sort of a name, just as one can excuse a prospective parent for having 
labeled the new arrival Robert or John long before she appears. 

The A. Ph. A. Formula Book is a creature of odd constitution—indeed, it has no constitu- 
tion just yet. Several have engaged in its preparation. The eccentricities, idiosyncrasies and 
intelligencies of the several are blazing out of the manuscripts now being assembled and assorted 
by the Editor. It has grown old while it is yet unborn. It may be, when it finally appears on the 
scene, these very oddities will lend character and appearance to it. Perhaps not. 

However, it is submitted to you that the work of its editing is definitely and purposefully 
going on according to a plan which is in active operation at this time, and which will likely operate 
so as to have the final manuscript available for the Committee on Publications before the next 
annual meeting. 

When it does appear it is our hope to have in it an authoritative formula book that will be 
very up-to-date, sound and reliable in its every item and fully worthy of the AssocraTION which 
sponsors it. 

In the meantime there must be a continuation of the interest of members of the Committee 
and of the sublime composure and confidence which the AssocrATION has displayed to the end 
that, some day, somehow, this book will eventually become a reality. 

After the presentation of these reports, the Joint Session of the Scientific Section and Sec- 
tion on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing adjourned. 
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FINAL SESSION. 


The third (final) session of the Scientific Section was called to order by Chairman Paul S. 
Pittenger. 

The minutes of the preceding sessions of the Section were read and approved. 

Consideration of the changes in By-Laws was the next order of business. The By-Laws 
as presented to Council were finally approved.—See page 939 of October JouRNAL. 

On account of several authors not being present their papers were read by title and re- 
ferred for publication, and the order of program was changed to permit of the reading of papers 
by those present; the titles follow in the sequence of their reading. There was no discussion on 
these papers. 

“A Simple Viscometer for Absolute Measurements,” by E. Moness and P. M. Giesy. 

“Plasticity Measurements in Pharmacy,” by E. Moness and P. M. Giesy. 

“A Simple Method of Demonstrating Colloidal Particles,’’ by G. H. Needham. 

They were received and referred for publication. 

Chairman F. E. Bibbins reported the following as nominees of the Section for the ensuing 
year: 
Chairman, F. F. Berg, Brooklyn, N. Y. First Vice-Chairman, John C. Krantz, Jr., Bal- 
timore, Md. Second Vice-Chairman, E. V. Lynn, Seattle, Wash. Secretary, Paul S. Pittenger, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Delegate, J. P. Snyder, Norwich, N. Y. 

E. V. Kyser moved the acceptance of the report, and that Chairman Bibbins cast the vote 
of the Section for the nominees. Motion seconded by E. A. Ruddiman. Carried. 

The officers-elect were presented for installation; they expressed appreciation of the honor 
conferred and gave assurance to serve according to their ability in the respective stations. 

On motion the Scientific Section was adjourned. 


SECTION ON PRACTICAL PHARMACY AND DISPENSING.* 


The first session of the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing was convened 
by Chairman John C. Krantz, Jr., at 9:00 a.m., Thursday, August 27. 
Secretary F. J. Blumenschein presided during the reading of the Chairman’s Address, which 
follows: 
CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


BY JOHN C. KRANTZ, JR. 


We are gathered here again as the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing to ex- 
change views, create visions for future service and enhance the cause of professional pharmacy. 
This meeting marks a quarter of a century of steady progress in which this Section has participated. 
Twenty-five years ago, at Richmond, this Section was organized at the suggestion of Dr. Henry 
P. Hynson, whose fertile mind and far-seeing wisdom realized this means as an influence for the 
betterment of practical pharmacy. We who meet here to-day may well take pride in the fact that 
we are preceded by a long list of venerable pharmacists of this Section of our ASSOCIATION who 
have done their share in enriching our great profession. 

This, however, is history.—What do to-day and to-morrow hold forth for you and me as 
pharmacists—what are the outstanding problems—the pressing opportunities and the correspond- 
ing obligations? Briefly, I would like to review three of these problems and point out a solution 
that will result in a definite increment of progress for pharmacy. 

First.—We of to-day are seeing pharmacy divorcing itself from the retail drug store, as a 
result of economic laws which, as we know, are inviolate. There is no theory or hypothesis that 
we may propose to check this. It is an inevitable metamorphosis which is taking place before 
our very eyes. What is the significance of such a condition? It is serious, it will eventually re- 
mold the entire pharmacy situation, but there is no cause for despair or panic among the pharma- 


cists. Centuries of service in alleviating human ailments has created for pharmacy an indelible 





* Seniority would bring the minutes of the Section on Education and Legislation next, but 
as the Scientific Section and the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing held a joint session 
the minutes of the latter succeed the former. 
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impression upon the mind of the laity. The profession of pharmacy is destined to remain as one 
of the leading professions as long as there remains a necessity for medicinal products. There 
is, however, no need for the professional pharmacist to dissociate himself from the druggist, for 
the latter is just as essential in his sphere of endeavor as the former is in his and, certainly, it is 
good economics to say that the producer should not cast aspersions upon the distributor. These 
two branches of our profession, although destined by force of circumstance to become more and 
more divergent in practice, should now as never before be molded together in an inseparable 
union in a national organization representing all phases of pharmaceutical endeavor. 

The next problem which faces us as pharmacists is one of an educational nature. The re- 
tail pharmacists for one-half of a century have criticized the schools on account of their failure to 
train students in all phases of drug-store practice. ‘The criticism is unfair, to say the least, and, 
were it taken seriously, is certainly not one to advance practical pharmacy. ‘The dire need of the 
pharmacist to-day from the standpoint of education is indeed not for more training in drug store 
practice, but an urgent need for culture. Culture, which makes a man more than a pharmacist, 
in the same sense of the word in which Herbert Corly said, ‘‘Lincoln was more than an American.” 
Culture which will stimulate the desire for the better things of life. Culture which as Matthew 
Arnold said, ‘‘is the study of perfection.”” This is not the voice of an altruist, but the word of 
one who believes that educating the sweeper will make the broom seem lighter, and educating 
the steeplejack will make the steeple seem lower and, further, that a more thorough education 
for the pharmacist is the salvation of pharmacy. Let us then insist that our schools do not stop 
at a three-year course, 7. e., seventy-five per cent of the average course leading to the baccalaureate 
degree, but let us demand four years of training for all men entering pharmacy and thus adequately 
equip the pharmacist to take his place among his brothers in the other medical professions. 

The third problem is that of extending the domain of pharmacy. We have been satisfied 
too long to limit ourselves to sugar-coated pills and tinctures, while science has long since, for the 
most part, declared these antique. May we ask the question to-day as members of this Section— 
what is practical pharmacy? It is the preparation of products used as medicines. ‘‘We have a 
goodly heritage.’’ Are not then the chemists who synthesize medicines, the manufacture of 
glandular products and the bio-assayists practical pharmacists? If so, then let us include them in 
our ranks. They belong to us and their discoveries are the discoveries of pharmacy as it is prac- 
ticed to-day. Shall we not then establish an all-inclusive practical pharmacy program? 

The medical profession endeavors to claim as its members all those who contribute to fun- 
damental research of a national character, whether the investigation be chemical or pharmaceu- 
tical in nature. This is robbing pharmacy of its rightful heritage. Let us not permit it any 
longer. Had Sertiirner discovered morphine in 1925 medicine would have claimed him, although 
he rightfully belongs to the ranks of pharmacy. Let us then hold fast to these discoveries which 
are ours and further educate our members to engage in investigations, to search for truth, so that 
the annual increment of scientific progress initiated in pharmacy may be equal to that originating 
in any other profession. 

I suppose these problems are old to most members of the audience, but old problems are 
often vital and fundamental ones, and I have simply tried to bend the current of thought by the 
banks of the generation through which it flows. 

As there was no specific recommendation in the Chairman’s Address, it was moved to re- 
ceive it for publication and with the thanks of this Section. The motion was duly seconded and 
carried unanimously. 

Letters received by Miss Frances M. Greenwalt from Dr. A. R. Warner, executive secre- 
tary of the American Hospital Association, were read. They were addressed to Miss Greenwalt, 
chairman of a hospital committee appointed last year in Buffalo; they follow. The first is dated 
October 2, 1924, and the other, November 18, 1924: 


‘‘We have your letter of September 26th and note what you say regarding 
a Pharmaceutical Section in the Association. The letter will be referred to the 
trustees and their decision or action in the matter will be transmitted to you 
promptly.’’* * * 

“Your request that a Section on Pharmacy be established in the Annual 
Conference of the American Hospital Association was given thoughtful consider- 
ation by the Board of Trustees at a meeting held on November 10. 
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“The Trustees feel that, though it is not possible to establish such a Section 
in the Association, they would welcome the establishment of such a section in the 
American Pharmaceutical Association or in some other group and will encourage a 
provision for a meeting, or meetings, at Conference of the American Hospital As- 
sociation at which matters of interest and importance, in relation to the practice of 
pharmacy in hospitals, may be considered and discussed. 

“Trusting that this will to some extent, at least, meet the desires of your 


group, we are”’ (Signed by Dr. A. R. Warner) 


The report of Miss Greenwalt was received with thanks of the Section. 
The Chairman appointed Messrs. C. M. Snow, Adley B. Nichols and John J. Grasser, 


members of the Committee on Nominations. 
PAPERS.! 


The following papers were read: 
“Decolorized Tincture of Iodine,’”’ by K. H. Rang and Edward Kremers—discussed by 


W. L. Scoville and Ivor Griffith. 
“Hydrogenated Oils. Their Use as Bases in Pharmacopceeial Ointments,’’ by E. V. Kyser 


and A. L. Gilreath—no discussion. 

“Glycerite of Bismuth and Its Effect on Elixir Pepsin and Bismuth N. F. IV,” by K. A. 
Bartlett—see p. 789, September JOURNAL. 

“‘A Few Interesting Notes on Oil of Wintergreen,’’ by Robert L. Swain. 

“Hospital Pharmacy—Is Liquor a Menace to Pharmacy?” by Edward Swallow. 

‘‘A Note on the Assay of Tincture of Hyoscyamus,”’ by William F. Reindollar—see p. 789, 


September JOURNAL. 
‘‘A Note on the Assay of Mass of Ferrous Carbonate,” by John C. Krantz, Jr. and Manuel 


J. Vidal. 
The papers by Messrs. Bartlett and Swain were discussed by W. L. Scoville, W. R. Beck, 
and D. F. Jones. The paper by Edward Swallow was discussed by Robert J. Ruth, Ivor Griffith, 


C. P. Wimmer and A. H. King. 
After the reading of papers the first session of the Section was adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION. 


The second session of the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing was called to 
order by Chairman John C. Krantz, Jr., at 1:30 p.m., August 29. 

Reading of papers was at once proceeded with; the following were read: 

“The Advance of Pharmacy in the Age of Chemistry,” by Morris S. Kharasch, was read 
by Zada M. Cooper—there was no discussion. 

“Aromatic Cod Liver Oil,’”’ by Clyde M. Snow and Bernard Fantus, was discussed by 
Messrs. Griffith, Snow, D. F. Jones, and Emanuel. (It is printed in October JouRNAL.) 

Ivor Griffith referred to a lecture of the late Professor Remington on Cod Liver Oil. He 
said that in flavoring emulsions of cod liver oil the fact must not be lost sight of that it is an animal 
product, and flavors like celery suggest themselves and with them pepper and salt. He had not 
tried out such a formula. He continued by saying that it seemed almost impossible to obscure 
the cod liver oil flavor entirely, and care should be exercised in the selection of a bland oil. 

D. F. Jones said he had used salt and pepper in emulsions and with some oils it worked 
well, but he did not remember having used it in cod liver oil emulsions. 

C. M. Snow recalled that several students had told him they added salt to cod liver oil 
before taking it, and they also tasted of salt before and after eating herring. He thought that the 
suggestion of salt and pepper in a cod liver oil emulsion might be worthy of consideration. 

Louis Emanuel contended that the initial dose of cod liver oil should be small and gradually 
increased. 

There was no discussion on the paper by H. J. Goeckel on ‘‘Hospital Pharmacy Problems— 
as Shown by Inquiries Received by the Hospital Library and Service Bureau.” It is printed in 





1 Papers, with discussions thereon, will be printed in succeeding issues, 
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September JouRNAL, pp. 792-795; ‘““The Alleged Incompatibility of Acid Sodium Phosphate and 
Hexamethylenamine,” by Bernard Fantus and Clyde M. Snow, will be found in same issue, 
p. 791—there was no discussion. 

Caswell A. Mayo read a paper on “The Standardization of a Drop,’’ and a paper by George 
E. Ewe on “Perishable Pharmaceuticals.” 

Relative to the first paper, I. A. Becker said that in Europe the drop is adjusted to weight— 
their droppers are adjusted to a given number of drops per gram. The same idea is made use of in 
some photographic formulas. 

There was no discussion on the following papers: 

“The Effect of Certain Amides on the Stability of Modified Dakin’s Solution,’ by John C. 
Krantz, Jr., and Manuel J. Vidal. 

“Statistical Study of the Number of Registered Pharmacists in United States,”” by H. J. 
Goeckel. 

“Further Studies in the Extraction of Nux Vomica,”’ by J. A. Pierce—September JouRNAL, 
p. 788. 

‘“‘What Should a Pharmacist Be?’”’ by Ivor Griffith. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was called for. Chairman Snow reported 
the following as nominees for the ensuing year: 

Chairman, H. C. Newton, Omaha, Neb. First Vice-Chairman, L.. R. Wagener, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Second Vice-Chairman, Adley B. Nichols, Philadelphia, Pa. Secretary, Gustav Bachman, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Delegate, E. O. Leonard, Pocatello, Idaho. 

A motion by Clyde M. Snow, seconded by C. A. Mayo, that the Chairman cast the unani- 
mous ballot for the nominees, carried. The officers were then installed and the Section adjourned. 


The minutes of the Joint Session of the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing 
will be found under transactions of the Scientific Section on preceding pages. 


SECTION ON EDUCATION AND LEGISLATION. 


The first session of the Section on Education and Legislation, A. Ph. A., was convened at 
9:45 a.m., August 27, by Chairman Mansfield. Secretary Beard presided during the reading of the 
Chairman's address; it follows: 


LEGISLATIVE NEEDS OF PHARMACY. 
BY WILLIAM MANSFIELD. 


There are several laws which must be enacted and enforced in the United States if pharmacy 
is to assume its rightful position as a profession. ‘These laws which should be on the statute books 
of every state are—1, Ownership Law; 2, One License Law; 3, Pre-requisite Law; 4, Experience as 
a Pre-requisite to the Study of Pharmacy; 5, Law Amending the Eighteenth Amendment (Abolishing 
the right of pharmacists to dispense whisky and alcohol). 


OWNERSHIP LAW. 


The Ownership Law, enacted in New York in 1923, restricts the ownership of pharmacies 
and drug stores to licensed pharmacists and druggists. That part of the New York Law relating 
to ownership is as follows: 

“Every pharmacy shall be owned by a licensed pharmacist and every drug store shall be 
owned by a licensed druggist, and no co-partnership shall own a pharmacy unless all the partners 
are licensed pharmacists, and no co-partnership shall own a drug store unless all the partners are 
licensed druggists.’”’ ‘This law establishes Pharmacy as a profession in New York on a par with 
Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 

In 1921 there were 5090 registered pharmacies and 60 registered drug stores in New York. 
During 1922 the number of pharmacies increased to 5625 and the drug stores to 64. This rapid 
increase in the number of pharmacies was brought about largely as a result of the ex-saloon keepers 
and others who were not pharmacists and who had no idea, whatever, of the professional side of 
pharmacy, or of the position of pharmacy as a factor in preserving the public health; the sole idea 
of the majority of these people having been to enter pharmacy so that they could carry on a liquor 
business and sell patent medicines. 
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At the time of the enactment of the Ownership Law there was much criticism along the 
lines that in the future there would not be enough-pharmacies to supply the public need, as it was 
necessary for the young pharmacist to form a partnership with a man having capital before he 
could start in business. Events of the past two years, however, have proven that this criticism 
was unfounded. - During 1924, 6233 pharmacies and 65 drug stores were registered; up to August 
17, 1925, 6210 pharmacies and 69 drug stores were registered. 

The enactment of the Ownership Law in New York has not prevented the natural increase 
in the number of pharmacies and drug stores, and all the new stores registered are owned by 
licensed pharmacists or licensed druggists. 


ONE LICENSE LAW. 


The qualifications necessary to secure the ‘‘Pharmacist License’ in New York are as fol- 
lows—1, more than twenty-one years of age; 2, of good moral character; 3, four years of high school 
72 Regents Counts; 4, pharmacy student qualifying certificate filed at the school at matriculation; 
5, diploma of graduation in pharmacy from a school giving a two-year course—in 1928 a three- 
year course; 6, four years’ experience in a registered pharmacy or drug store; 7, a citizen of the 
United States; 8, passed the State Board examinations with a rating of 75% in each subject. 

The holder of the pharmacist license can own and operate a pharmacy anywhere within the 
state. There can be no question but that the holder of this license, secured by fulfilling the above 
requirements, is qualified to practice pharmacy. The qualifications necessary to secure the 
“‘Druggist License” in New York are as follows—1, more than eighteen years of age; 2, of good 
moral character; 3, three years’ experience in a registered pharmacy or drug store; 4, passed the 
State Board examinations for Druggist and attained a general average of 75% with no subject less 
than 60%. 

The holder of a druggist license has the following privileges under the law: 


1. He may own and operate a drug store in a place of not more than one 
thousand inhabitants. 

2. He cannot own, but he may be in personal charge of, a registered phar- 
macy, filling prescriptions and selling poisons, etc., for a period of not more than 
eight hours in each twenty-four in cities of less than a million. 

3. He is forbidden by law, however, from performing any of the duties of a 
pharmacist or druggist in cities of more than one million inhabitants. 


A comparison of the training, qualifications, and privileges of the holder of a pharmacist 
and druggist license will prove conclusively that the granting of the druggist or assistant’s license 
is decidedly against the best interests of pharmacy and the public welfare. There is no real reason 
why there should be two licenses in pharmacy any more than there should be two licenses in medi- 
cine. The issuing of any license other than that of pharmacists’ is farcical. 

The number of drug stores in New York is about one per cent only of the number of phar- 
macies. To discontinue issuing the druggist license would, therefore, be of small consequence. 

Pharmacy will never have the professional standing of law, medicine, or dentistry until 
the retail drug business of the country is conducted and the work performed by men who have 
had the educational requirements and the professional training which entitles them to the degree 
of Graduate in Pharmacy and the Pharmacists’ License. 


PREREQUISITE LAW. 


Prerequisite laws must be enacted in every state in order to correlate the educational and 
legal standards. Without such correlation the unfit and unqualified will always find a way to enter 
the ranks of our profession. 

The schools of pharmacy teach the subjects which will enable its graduates to select, pre- 
pare, standardize, preserve the quality, and dispense the drugs and preparations of the U. S. P. 
and N. F. and to conduct a pharmacy according to modern business practices. 

The State Boards, under the Prequisite law, can accept only those candidates who have 
had the necessary preliminary college and experience requirements established by law. The 
examinations given by these Boards are for the purpose of determining a candidate’s fitness to 
practice pharmacy. 
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Under this method of licensing pharmacists little is left to chance, but in states that have 
no prerequisite legislation it is possible for a candidate, who is blessed with a good memory, to pass 
the State Board examinations and practice pharmacy even though he is wholly unfit, by reason 
of his lack of education and practical experience, to be a pharmacist. 

A Prerequisite Law should require a State Board Candidate to be—1, a graduate of a high 
school; 2, a graduate of a college of pharmacy requiring a three-year course of at least 750 hours 
of instruction, during each of the three years; 3, three years of practical experience, actual time 


spent in college to count as experience. 
EXPERIENCE AS A PREREQUISITE TO THE STUDY OF PHARMACY. 


The New York State Law applies to apprentices and employees, as follows: 

“Every person over fifteen years of age that shall enter a pharmacy or drug store with the 
intention of becoming a pharmacist or druggist, shall pay the registration fee of one dollar and re- 
ceive a certificate as a registered apprentice in accordance with the rules. 

Apprentices may be employed, in accordance with the requirements of this article and the 
rules, in registered pharmacies and drug stores and may receive instructions in the practice of 
pharmacology. 

Apprentices may prepare or dispense receipts or prescriptions, may sell or furnish medicines 
or poisons in the presence of and under the immediate personal supervision of a pharmacist or 
druggist who must be either the proprietor or the actual employee of the proprietor. The pro- 
prietor, as principal, shall be equally liable for violations of this article by his employees.”’ 

Experience may mean much or little depending upon the nature of the store and the type 
of pharmacist under whom he had his training. 

Experience with a pharmacist who takes a personal interest in the apprentice and who 
guides and directs him in the many phases of modern pharmacy, not overiooking, and in all cases 
emphasizing the professional side, is experience worth while. 

Experience in a store where one is kept behind the soda fountain, or the patent medicine 
counter, and where the interest taken in him is in proportion to the amount of the daily sales is 
experience which is of no value as far as the professional side of pharmacy is concerned. 

Requiring experience before entering college has the advantage of starting the prospective 
pharmacist at the bottom instead of at the top, and the added advantage of helping him reach a 
conclusion whether or not he would like pharmacy as a life work. 

At the present time quite a large percentage of those who graduate from college go into 
other fields of activity. Requiring experience before entering college would tend to eliminate 
this waste of time, money and effort. 

If we are to retain the apprenticeship in pharmacy and require all students entering a 
pharmacy college to have had one or two years’ experience in a pharmacy, then we should make an 
effort to standardize such experience by issuing a syllabus at the time of apprentice registration 
in order that the proprietor and the apprentice may know the minimum amount of practical and 
theoretical work expected during the period of apprenticeship. 

It is expected that New York will amend, within a year, the pharmacy law requiring all 
students entering a college of pharmacy to pass an apprenticeship examination based upon the 
subject matter of the syllabus issued at the time of registration. 

It would seem unnecessary in states requiring three years of college training as a prerequisite 
to the State Board examinations to require four years of practical experience inasmuch as the 
additional college year affords a much better training than two years in the average retail phar- 
macy. ‘Three years of experience only, therefore, should be required of these candidates. Actual 
time spent in college may be counted as experience. 


LAW AMENDING THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


It is well for pharmacists to pause and reflect upon the effect of the Eighteenth Amendment 


on the practice of pharmacy. 

That the selling of liquor by pharmacists has had a degrading influence on pharmacy can- 
not be doubted by any one who has given the matter serious thought. However, it is the profes- 
sional and educational phase of the question, not the social and moral phase, which I wish to dis- 
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cuss. I have in mind the changes that have been brought about in the practice of pharmacy since 
the enactment of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

The restrictions placed about the withdrawal of alcohol and the governmental red tape 
required in accounting for its use have placed such a burden on the pharmacist that he has found 
it next to impossible to perform the work necessary in order to comply with the government regu- 
lations covering the use of alcohol in manufacturing U. S. P. and N. F. preparations. 

Inquiry will reveal the fact that pharmacists are buying instead of making the official al- 
coholic preparations. Non-permit holders must of necessity purchase ail of the official alcoholic 
preparations. They cannot purchase, however, the U. S. P. and N. F. Preparations listed as 
fit for beverage purposes. ‘This list is as follows: 

Cordiale Rubi Fructus (Blackberry Cordial), Elixir Aromaticum (Elixir Aromatic), Elixir 
Anisi (Elixir of Anise), Elixir Aromaticum Rubrum (Red Aromatic Elixir), Elixir Aurantii Amari 
(Elixir of Bitter Orange), Elixir Cardamomi Compositum (Compound Elixir of Cardamon), 
Elixir Glycyrrhizae (Elixir of Licorice), Elixir Glycyrrhizae Aromaticum (Aromatic Elixir of 
Glycyrrhizae), Elixir Taraxaci Compositum (Compound Elixir Taraxacum), Elixir Terpini 
Hydratis (Elixir of Terpin Hydrate), Spiritus Aetheris (Spirit of Ether or Hoffmann’s Drops), 
Spiritus Juniperi Compositus (Compound Spirits of Juniper), Spiritus Myrciae Compositus (Com- 
pound Spirits of Myrcia), Tinctura Amara (Bitter Tincture), Tinctura Aromatica (Aromatic 
Tincture), Tinctura Aurantii Dulcis (Tincture Sweet Orange Peel), Tinctura Caramelis (Tincture 
Caramel), Tinctura Zingiberis (Tincture of Ginger), Vinum Aurantii Compositum (Compound 
Wine of Orange), Vinum Carnis (Wine of Beef), Vinum Pepsini (Wine of Pepsin), Vinum Pruni 
Virginianae (Wine of Wild Cherry). 

Not one of the above preparations can be purchased, kept in stock, or used in the compound- 
ing of prescription by a pharmacist who has no “H”’ or “I”’ permit. 

If such a pharmacist, for instance, should receive a prescription for quinine sulphate and 
aromatic elixir of glycyrrhiza, which is given to disguise the taste of quinine, he could not fill it. 
In this case he would not only lose the net profit on the prescription, but he would quite likely 
lose a customer by the inference that his competitor was better qualified since he could compound 
the prescription. 

Even the holders of the “‘H”’ or “I’’ permit find that they can buy certain preparations much 
cheaper than they can make them. Some of these preparations are Tincture Iodine, Soap Lini- 
ment, Chloroform Liniment. 

The alcohol used in the manufacture of tincture of iodine, for example, is denatured in bond 
with iodine and when purchased by the manufacturer can be used only in the manufacture of 
tincture of iodine. When this denatured alcohol is removed from bond, iodine and potassium 
iodide are added to bring it up to the official strength. Such a denatured alcohol when made into 
tincture of iodine sells at $5.70 per gallon. It would cost the pharmacist $10.55 per gallon if he 
made it. Soap liniment can be purchased for $1.75 per gallon, but it costs the pharmacist $2.80 to 
make it. Chloroform liniment can be purchased for $2.90 per gallon, but it costs the pharmacist 
$3.90 to make it even if he purchases the soap liniment at $1.75 per gallon. There may be other 
official preparations which can be purchased cheaper than they can be made, but the above 
examples will serve to illustrate the point that the government regulations work an injustice to 
the retail pharmacist. Manufacturing pharmacy will be a thing of the past if the present pro- 
hibition law, and the regulations made under the law, remain in force. The pharmacist will soon 
become a mere merchant, since his activities will be confined largely to buying and selling. The 
only part of professional pharmacy that will require his attention will be that of compounding pre- 
scriptions. 

The dispensing of liquor and alcohol should be taken out of pharmacies and placed in 
government-operated stores. A new permit should be issued whereby a pharmacist could pur- 
chase alcohol needed to manufacture official preparations and at a price which would enable him 
to manufacture these preparations as cheaply as is now done by the manufacturer. 


A motion was made by W. Bruce Philip, seconded by William C. Anderson, to accept the 


address. Carried. 
Secretary Beard said the address had in it the elements of deep thought. 


W. Bruce Philip said that the listing of medicinal preparations in the beverage class may 
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bring about a change in formula by eliminating the alcohol, and thereby produce a preparation 
which is different in action from that desired by the physician. 

C. E. F. Mollet spoke on experience qualification of those who enter pharmacy schools and 
candidates for examination by State boards of pharmacy. He stated that experience in drug stores 
may mean little or nothing in value as far as pharmacy is concerned, or it may mean much. One 
year of experience in some stores may have the value of five years of experience in another. Those 
who are well trained before coming to a school of pharmacy have an advantage, but in the average 
drug store salesmanship constitutes the experience. Colleges of pharmacy are now giving training 
which should be recognized by State boards. 

He considered the courses in a pharmacy school, with preliminary educational requirements 
of the students, the very best foundation for the study of medicine, and also a good pharmacy 
school curriculum is well adapted, or may be adapted, for other college or university courses. 
He said the experience requirement kept many out of colleges of pharmacy. 

The Secretary’s report was called for; it follows: 


REPORT CF THE SECRETARY. 
BY J. G. BEARD. 


The following report for the year ending in June 1925 is divided into two parts, the first 
being concerned with the registration and graduation of students in the various colleges of phar- 
macy in America, and the second with the examination and licensure of candidates among the 


state boards of pharmacy. 
Part I. 


The first named, the one having to do with the colleges, is complete. This report, in its 
details, covers 14 items labeled A, B, C, etc., up to N. 

Item A gives the name and location of the several institutions of learning that are suffi- 
ciently large to be dignified with a place in such a report asthis. Sixty-three colleges are covered. 

Item B answers with ‘“‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No”’ the question: ‘‘Does the college require high school 
graduation or its equivalent for entrance?”’ Sixty-one colleges answer ‘‘Yes,’’ and two, both 
in Atlanta, answer “‘No.” 

Item C covers the number of students in first-year classes in all the colleges last year. 
The number was 5722. Item D answers for the number in second-year classes, the total being 
4247. Item E gives figures for third-year classes, result equaling 574. Item F reports for fourth- 
year classes, showing 183 so enrolled. Item G indicates the number of students registered in 
graduate schools of the same colleges for the Master of Science course. Twenty-six students were 
so enrolled. Item H answers for those in graduate study for the Doctor of Philosophy degree, 
and shows 9 were registered. 

Item I indicates the total number of students enrolled last year in all the colleges. The 
number was 11,053. 

Items J, K, L, and M relate to graduates. J shows that 3117 students were awarded the 
Ph.G. degree during the past year; K shows that 300 received the Ph.C. degree; while L shows 
that 198 students received the bachelor’s degree, most of whom were given the degree of B.S. in 
Pharmacy. Eight candidates received the Master’s and one the Ph.D. degrees. 

Item M shows that a total of 3673 degrees were awarded in June to pharmacy students 
in American colleges. 

The final item, N, asks the question: ‘‘Will your school adopt or require the minimum 


three-year course for this fall?’’ Ten colleges answered ‘‘No,”’ one said ‘‘Undecided,”’ and fifty- 


two answered ‘‘Yes.” 
Note: Itemization of foregoing will also be found at end of Tabulation for Part I of 


Schools and Colleges of Pharmacy. 
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Part II. 


The second part of this report, as mentioned before, relates to the examination and li- 
censing of state board of pharmacy candidates. It will be summarized for reading, but com- 
plete data is appended below for publication. 

Item A gives the name of the state. 

Item B shows the total number of candidates examined for major license between June 
1924, and June 1925. The results show that 8863 candidates were so examined, and of this 
number, as shown in Item C, 4240 were successful. During the same period a total of 4932 
applicants (Item D) appeared for examination as Assistant Pharmacists, and 2939 (Item E) 
were granted license. 

Item F asks the question: ‘Does your state register applicants by any other means than 
by examination or by reciprocity?”’ The answers reveal that eight answer ‘‘Yes”’ to the question 
but only two explain what other plans are used. The remainder answer “No.” 

Item G gives the number of major licenses granted during the year by reciprocity. The 
number is 953. Item H gives the same facts as to Assistants, but only one such license was 
granted, that being in Michigan. 

Item I reveals the total number of licensed pharmacists in the various states, but in several 
instances the answers were merely approximations since in such states pharmacists are not re- 
quired to renew their licenses annually, and there is no plan in effect for keeping a strict record of 
those in practice. However, the total number shown in this report is 113,928. (As will be men- 
tioned later, reports could not be secured from Nevada, and the exact number of registered 
pharmacists in this state cannot be given here.) Item J deals with the number of Assistant 
Pharmacists, but here again a few approximations are found, so that the figures given are not 
necessarily accurate. The number shown is 12,822. It is to be observed that over one-tenth of 
the total number of pharmacists are those of assistant grade. 

Item K, the final one in this report, records the passage of laws during the year which 
affect the drug business. Twenty-eight states passed no laws relating to pharmacy. In Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, New Hampshire, and South Carolina laws were enacted making it illegal for 
any persons other than pharmacists to use the words ‘‘drugs,”’ “pharmacy,” “‘apothecary,”’ etc., 
as a part of their corporate title or in advertising their business. New Jersey now demands one 
year of college work for license as Assistant Pharmacist; it also requires U. S. citizenship of all 
applicants; and it limits to four hours in each twenty-four the amount of time an Assistant may 
be in charge of a store. South Carolina perhaps secured the greatest amount and the most favor- 
able legislation of any of the states last year. The Board there is now empowered to give candi- 
dates without drug store experience the examination and withhold license until the requirement is 
satisfied; it is allowed to raise its examination fees; it is authorized to employ such a number of 
inspectors as can adequately patrol the drug stores of the state. Other enactments are mentioned 
in the detailed report. In Michigan the enforcement of the Pure Food and Drugs Act is trans- 
ferred to the board of Pharmacy. 


ITEMIZATION. 
REPORT ON BOARD EXAMINATIONS AND LEGISLATION. 


A—Name of state. 

B—Number of candidates examined for major license from Juné 1924 to June 1925. 
C—Number of such candidates successful. 

D—Number of candidates for license as Assistant Pharmacist during the same period. 
E—Number of such candidates successful. 

F—Does state grant license by other means than examination or reciprocity? 
G—Number of major pharmacists registered during year by reciprocity. 

H—Number of assistant pharmacists registered during year by reciprocity. 

I—Total number of registered pharmacists in state on June 1, 1925. 

J—Total number of assistant pharmacists in state on same date. 

K—Were any new laws affecting pharmacy enacted during year ending June 1, 1925? 
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Motion was made by R. A. Lyman, and duly seconded, that the Secretary’s report be re- 
ceived. Carried. 

William C. Anderson said he appreciated the work on this report by the Secretary, that the 
data were of importance in legislative work and mapping out new courses in colleges of pharmacy. 
It is valuable information to have the number of college of pharmacy graduates and of the candi- 
dates before state boards of pharmacy. He moved that reprints be made of the report. 

W. Bruce Philip seconded the motion, and suggested that reprints of the address be sent to 
pharmaceutical publications. He said that reports of this kind made coéperation possible in 
legislative matters, in state board work and by colleges of pharmacy. 

Clyde L. Eddy said that such material should be made available for all pharmaceutical 
publications, and he hoped to have a copy of the report for publication. 

William C. Anderson said the publication of the report in the journals throughout the coun- 
try would give general publicity and save the Association the cost of having reprints made. 

Editor Eberle said he would be glad to have the report set in type and send galley proofs 
to all pharmaceutical publications desiring them; this is frequently done by the AssocraTIONn and 
the papers have been supplied with reports in this way. 

R. A. Lyman said, as mover of the motion, that he would accept the amendment to furnish 
the report to pharmaceutical publications. 

The motion carried to have the report sent to the press as suggested. 

Secretary Beard said that several reports from several states were lacking and this would 
occasion some delay—that Editor Eberle would have the report set in type as soon as it came into 
his hands and distributed as carried by motion. 

Chairman Mansfield appointed Messrs. Philip, Rudd and Bachman members of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations. 

A paper on “‘Education for Profit’? by W. F. Rudd was read. (It is printed in September 
JOURNAL.) 

At the request of Chairman Mansfield a paper by C. O. Lee on Pharmacy in China was 
presented, verbally. A vote of thanks was tendered the speaker. (It will be printed in a later 
issue of the JOURNAL.) 

“The Value of a Museum of Industrial Arts in Teaching Industrial Pharmacy” was pre- 
sented by E. V. Kyser. 

The speaker had with him many photographs of the exhibits in the Museum of Industrial 
Arts of the University of North Carolina. He stated that raw products, goods in process of 
manufacture, and finished articles were part of the exhibits. It had required considerable corre- 
spondence to inform manufacturers just what was wanted. He explained that the section of 
volatile oils, etc., supplemented the exhibit of perfumes and synthetic aromatics. The displays 
show manufacturing processes, apparatus, etc. The exhibit of coal tar products is arranged in a 
related way; everything that is part of the industry is displayed or explained. There are also 
exhibits of the pharmaceutical industries—products that enter into the manufacture of capsules 
and pills; even a display of so-called patent medicines, made in North Carolina, is included in 
the exhibit. In order to show the relation of other activities the displays include natural resources, 
largely used in other industries, such as cotton, hemp, iron, etc. The speaker explained how these 
exhibits were utilized for giving the students information on the subjects represented in the dis- 
plays. 

E. G. Eberle said that museums were valuable aids in communicating information and in 
promoting research. The displays of crude products, of steps in manufacturing processes, and the 
resultant refined or synthetic product were certainly helpful to both teacher and student. 

Chairman Mansfield said that the application of the idea presented so well by Professor 
Kyser would prove valuable to pharmacy teachers. The exhibits interest the students and give 
them information and conserve the time of the lecturer. 

Secretary Beard said that this method was of great value at institutions located in centers 
where there are no manufacturing establishments. He referred also to the work involved in 
getting together the material for the exhibits; he stated that the photographs did not give an ade- 
quate idea of the time and work Professor Kyser gave in their preparation. 





Epiror’s Note: Some of the papers of this Section have been printed. Discussions 
will accompany papers. 
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G. A. Bergy commended the plan and said more schools should adopt the idea. 

The author of the paper stated further that the library facilities at Chapel Hill will be very 
large and the displays will be arranged with reference tables, books, catalogs and price lists, so 
that students can get all the information obtainable on the subjects which are part of their studies. 

The author was thanked for his valuable contribution to the program of the section. 

A paper by Seneca S. Smith on ‘‘Making a Pharmacist” was read; it is published in the Oc- 
tober JOURNAL. 

A paper by Frederick J. Wulling on ‘‘Pharmacy Teacher-Training,’’ in the absence of the 
author, was read by title—it is published in the September JouRNAL, p. 797. 

Robert J. Ruth presented a resolution expressing approval of Sir William S. Glyn-Jones’ 
activities in connection with price-maintenance.—See minutes of the final session of the House of 
Delegates, in October JoURNAL. 

The first session of the Section on Education and Legislation was then adjourned, for the 
purpose of re-convening and holding the second session. 


SECOND SESSION. 


The second session of the Section on Education and Legislation was called to order by 
Chairman Mansfield, soon after adjournment of the first session. The report of the Committee 
on Nominations was called for and presented by Chairman W. Bruce Philip, as follows: 

Chairman, John G. Beard, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Secretary, H. M. Faser, University, Miss. 


Delegate, M. N. Ford, Columbus, Ohio. 

F. H. Freericks moved that the report be accepted and that the Chairman of the Committee 
cast the favorable ballot of the Section for the nominees. The motion was seconded and carried. 

Chairman-elect Beard spoke for greater interest in behalf of this Section; he said the Sec- 
tion had a great field in legislative matters and in it the colleges not holding membership in the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy had an opportunity to discuss their problems and 
that there are many other questions which can be made subjects for profitable discussion. 

Mr. Eberle thought the Section had done very well; the Chairman’s address, the Secretary’s 
report and the paper by Professor Kyser were certainly of great value. 

F. H. Freericks said that questions could be submitted to state associations and these bodies 
could come here with educational and legislative problems. ‘It was in this section that the 
Model Pharmacy Law was prepared and there are other questions,”’ he said, “‘that could be studied 
in which all the states would be interested.” 

William C. Anderson thought that if state associations were advised in advance of the 
annual convention what legislative or educational subjects would have consideration, they would 
become interested and, as a result, the House of Delegates could serve a greater purpose. 

W. Bruce Philip said that a letter might be addressed to a number of schools asking for the 
contribution of papers for the discussion of an educational problem, and in that way not only 
arouse interest but thereby bring valuable results. 

G. A. Bergy said that the curricula of pharmacy schools might be discussed with a view of 
coérdinating them, eliminating unnecessary subjects or adding others. 

Charles O. Lee thought that educational subjects should have a larger part in the program 


of the Section. 
W. Bruce Philip moved a vote of thanks to the officers of the past year; seconded by Wil- 


liam C. Anderson.—Carried. 
The second session of the Section on Education and Legislation was then adjourned. 


SECTION ON COMMERCIAL INTERESTS. 

The first session of the Section on Commercial Interests was called to order by Chairman 
W. Bruce Philip at 9:00 a.m., August 28. He said, in part: 

“The meeting of this Section is for the benefit of the members and if the views of the 
hearers differ from those of the speakers, they should enter into the discussion of the addresses. 
When I accepted the chairmanship of this Section last year I expressed the hope that in this Sec- 
tion help would not only be given retail pharmacists in general but assistance to Iowa druggists in 
particular in the solution of some of their problems, in that way bringing about a greater interest 
of the retailers in this Section and in the Association. ‘This morning’s program has been reserved 
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for the local pharmacists so that those from elsewhere may speak from experience to them and 
explain how problems that disturbed Iowa pharmacists were handled by them. ‘This should have 
real value—profiting by the experience of others and codrdinating the several plans would 
strengthen the organizations where they are now weak. 

“The meeting will open with two addresses by speakers from distant points—New York 
and California. Freely criticize these plans, as given by the speakers, and in explaining your 
views and problems let us see if we cannot leave this meeting with results that are of value and 
benefit, and will make us realize that pharmaceutical associations are worth while. 

“The next session will approach subjects of commericial interest from another angle— 
speakers will tell us of our faults and shortcomings and give us some new ideas, as they are engaged 
in other activities than ours. We will hear first from Mr. Judisch.”’ 

Mr. Judisch said, in part: 

“As our able Chairman has stated, this is an excellent opportunity for the Iowa druggists 
in particular and the druggists of the nation in general to have their problems discussed and learn 
how other druggists solve the same or related problems. The problems of the Iowa druggists are 
not very different from those of Maine or Washington. These discussions should prove profitable; 
those present will receive many valuable suggestions and help by means of which they will be able 
to solve partially or completely many of their problems. A situation that obtains in the cities of 
Iowa, and possibly elsewhere, is that of long hours. The stores are kept open much later than is 
necessary. Another evil of the cities is the cut rate. These are not new problems—they are old, 
but they remain unsolved in many communities, and, speaking for my own state, Iowa, I feel 
that there is an unfortunate lack of harmony. The spirit of codperation is undeveloped; petty 
jealousies generally do much damage, help no one, and should be removed. Codéperation exists 
among the minority and it has been my experience that the men who offer the most criticism about 
the state and national associations are those who never attend. They claim that they are unable 
to derive any benefit from their state or national association. How can they, if they remain at 
home? I am surprised at the small attendance of the Iowa druggists here, which indicates the 
evanescent enthusiasm with which an opportunity to solve their problems is received. But the 
absent ones are the losers; they deny themselves the right, the privilege to receive information on 
subjects they constantly have in mind and they admit their inability and incapability of solving 
them unaided. 

“These are only extemporaneous remarks, but they express how I feel about it; Iam not so 
greatly surprised because the experiences of some of our state associations are simply verified. 
We have a splendid attendance there, but some of the special features that come up do not develop 
the enthusiasm they should.” 

Chairman Philip said the cut-rate problem has been with us a long time. Attempts to 
solve it have been made ever since cutting of prices began, and some may be disappointed; never- 
theless he believed things were better to-day than ever before, In his opinion no organization 
work for commercial betterment is in the lime-light more than what may be termed the issuing of 
credentials or a card by the retail or local organizations to the manufacturers or distributors of 
nationally advertised and other products. ‘In New York they are issuing such cards and, per- 
haps, no one is better qualified to explain,”’ he said, ‘‘what they are now doing there than Dr. 
Jacob Diner, who will speak on the subject, and, at the conclusion of his address, he will be very 
glad to answer any questions relating to the practice.” 


COURTESY CARDS, 


Dr. Diner spoke as follows: ‘The subject on which I am asked to speak is of great interest 
to every pharmacist, whether engaged in the retail drug business or not. To begin with, it is 
axiomatic that a man or woman who is free from financial cares, no matter how indolent or how 
indifferent they may be towards public welfare, will thereby, nevertheless, be at least in a position, 
even if there should not be the desire, to be a better citizen and an asset to the community wherein 
they reside. 

“Financial care and worries, interference with freedom of action, the lack of time rather 
than opportunity, are necessarily associated with the daily struggle for mere existence and nullify 
any altruistic work which one may be inclined to perform on behalf and for the benefit of the citi- 
zenry in general. It is this financial distress, this daily care and worry which, in my opinion, is 
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responsible for the lack of codperation and interest in our respective governments by the citizens. 
It is true that there are many who could afford both the time and the money who keep themselves 
aluof from general and specific politics and policies, but it is equally true that there are some who 
have the ability and have the time and the means to participate in the government, and are making 
useful citizens and helping to improve the government and, therefore, the welfare of its people. 

“Pharmacists of to-day can be classified as men and women who do not take an interest in 
any government whatsoever, to any great extent, and when I speak of government now, I am 
speaking of the government of their city associations, of their state associations, of their national 
associations, and then beyond that the government at large, because as I said, they lack the means 
and the time—not always the will. The will may be there. Therefore, if we can improve the 
status of the pharmacist, we make of him a better citizen and if we make a better citizen of the 
pharmacist, we make of him also a better pharmacist, a better servant to the community. For 
service is the greatest thing that one can perform. 

‘The conditions which the previous speakers have mentioned are not new; as they have 
said—they date back many, many years. They complain of the lack of interest of pharmacists 
in professional endeavors and the professional side of the business. Again, coming back to more 
recent dates, we find that a branch of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION separated 
itself from the association because they saw the need of codrdinated and sustained efforts to make 
the financial returns of pharmacy more lucrative, so that a pharmacist may take and may be able 
to take an interest in the professional side, and formed that wonderful institution that has labored 
and worked hard ever since—the National Association of Retail Druggists. That organization 
again has had its many phases of ups and downs, usually brought about on the one hand by the 
cry of the retailer for better conditions and retarded by the lack of interest of that same retail 
pharmacist who is crying for the improvement of his conditions. It behooves us, therefore, in 
this organization, as well as in the National Association of Retail Druggists, for the best interests 
of the public and for the best interests of professional pharmacy, to take an active interest in 
improving the condition of the pharmacist and, to begin with, making his lot a happier and a more 
lucrative one. 

“Tt is unfortunate that our legislators at Washington failed to consider the interests of that 
part of the country which is engaged in and concerned with retail merchandising. There are many 
safeguards placed around other useful endeavors, but no precautionary measure ever has been 
taken by Congress to help the merchant and indirectly, or I might really say directly, help the 
public. The very opposite has been the case. We have been fighting for years for price main- 
tenance legislation of some sort which would protect, as I shall presently show, the consumer most 
and foremost, would assist the retail distributor and insure to the manufacturer and his invested 
capital a fair and reasonable return and honest and legitimate coéperation. This failure of 
legislation has not been due to a lack of demand for such legislation. It has been due primarily 
to the influence of a few and I will try and do them justice by saying that they are not doing that 
primarily for their own selfish interests, but because they fail to realize that a resale protective 
measure would be a benefit to them as well as to the public; I am deliberately putting the state- 
ments in this order because we cannot deny the fact that self-interest comes first and altruistic 
ideals and ideas second, though it should be the reverse. 

“Not long ago a message was brought to this country by a man who thirty years ago was 
unknown, who maintained a small store in a suburb of London, I believe, and who got tired of 
being the cat’s paw of the manufacturer, of seeing how far he could cut his prices in order to meet 
the cut prices of his neighbors, and who rebelled and gave his services to the community so that 
it might benefit thereby, and the pharmacist also. He stated that when he began his association 
work—and it made me feel quite at home when he said that—he knew about six pharmacists to 
speak to, and to use his own expression, he said, ‘And you can bet your bottom dollar, my nearest 
neighbor was not one of them.’ How accurately he describes conditions in the United States. 
How many of you speak to or know your neighbors? You may speak of them and you may talk 
about them, but you hardly ever speak tothem. They have the conception that you are no good 
and you return in kind, so that there is mutual distrust where there should be coéperation, honesty 
and friendship—for we are all engaged in the same thing, that of giving service to the community. 
He began his work and his work was done along about the same lines that we in the United States 


began. He began his work at the source where it should be begun—by getting the retailers to- 
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gether into an organization. Now we have a number of organizations in the United States— 
city, state, and national—but they are organizations in name rather than in fact, not by any 
means due to the lack on the part of the officers of those organizations, but due to the lack of the 
interest of the pharmacists, due to the lack of the appreciation that through coéperation more 
can be obtained than by dissension and strife. He succeeded in getting a number of pharmacists in 
line, and he succeeded in educating manufacturers to the fact that the man who expects services 
for nothing is apt to be disappointed. He taught the manufacturers, one at a time, that they 
could not expect codperation or enthusiasm from a retailer who was called upon to sell the goods 
of that manufacturer at a price which did not yield a living profit to the pharmacist. Can you 
conceive of your clerks or of your other employees, in store or home, doing enthusiastic work for 
you when at the end of the week or the month you give them a thank you and a smile instead of 
a salary or wage? How long would your clerks stay in your store without pay? And yet the 
retailer remains in harness, sells the goods for the manufacturer with the connivance of the manu- 
facturer, at a price which does not even allow him to cover his overhead, let alone leaving a net 
profit. This lesson William S. Glyn-Jones brought to the manufacturer. After two years of 
hard work he succeeded in getting twelve of the minor manufacturers of proprietary articles to 
see the wisdom of protecting the resale price of their merchandise. 

“TI am going to say a very unkind thing about the pharmacist, and before I say it I want to 
assure you first that I have been behind the counter long enough, nearly thirty years, to know the 
condition of pharmacy and to know the pharmacist, and I have been in association work longer 
than that; I have always had and have now the greatest sympathy for the pharmacist, but it is 
not a kindness to tell a man nice things about himself that are not true and to hide his faults. 
A friend is he who tells you your shortcomings, and so I am going to say what I started to say; the 
retail pharmacist has what I have termed a slot-machine mind. He wants to put the penny in 
the slot and see the chewing gum or the piece of chocolate come out at the bottom right away. 
He is impatient and I don’t quite blame him because he has suffered long, awaiting the millenium. 
As soon as he has put his signature down on the application blank for membership in the associa- 
tion, even though he doesn’t expect to and frequently doesn’t even pay the dues that are more or 
less expected to accompany or follow the application, he expects to derive benefits from the 
association. 

“And so the British pharmacist, not differing in any way from our American pharmacist, 
was dissatisfied with the result of two years’ work, but to-day, after 30 years of hard work and un- 
selfish sacrifice on the part of this man, no doubt with the aid and coéperation of other similar 
altruistic workers, they have a condition in Great Britain whereby no proprietary medicine may 
be sold at less than the price stipulated on the package. They succeeded even better than that by 
passing a law to that effect, and to-day a man who sells any one of the 4000 P. A. T. A. articles 
below the price is deprived of any of those 4000 articles in his store. They go still further; 
they protect the manufacturer to the extent that any one who tries to substitute on those articles 
also loses the privilege of purchasing any one of those four thousand items. That is coéperation, 
and for the work—for which we, in the United States, may be cited to appear before this and 
that and the other commission—in England he was ‘punished’ by being knighted by the King, 
and he is now Sir William S. Glyn-Jones. 

‘Now, in the United States we cannot hope at the present time for such legislation, and again 
we must trace back the cause to ourselves—because, a government is as good as the people want 
it. If we send men to our state legislature to represent us, if we send men to our national Congress 
to represent us, and they fail to do so, we may not be blamed the first time because we did not 
know the men so well, but if we keep on, repeatedly, returning those men to Congress, then we 
are guilty of failing to establish a government for the people, of the people, and by the people, 
and we have noright to quibble at those Congressmen, since it is human nature, not the highest part 
of human nature, but still human nature, to try to get away with things as long as possible, and 
until we take an active interest in our legislative representatives, until that time we have no right 
to criticize them, but we must blame ourselves. So, in the absence of enlightenment on the part 
of our legislative representatives, we must do something for the pharmacist. 

“We cannot and may not use strong methods, and I am not a believer in strong methods, 
but we can use educational methods, and after all they are more useful. So we began a campaign 
of education, first among the retailers to awaken in them the spirit of coédperation, to educate 
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them to the effect that combined they are a power which no one could resist for any length of time 
—a power, both politically and commercially, and we united them slowly, one by one, into a 
concrete organization. Speaking for New York, I will say that it is perhaps a unique city, equaled 
perhaps only by Chicago. It is a city of nations and not of a nation. It is a city of languages 
and not of a language; it is a city of peculiar interests. We can almost point out the various 
nationalities in the various sections in which they live. Then again the distances are quite con- 
siderable, so it is impossible to have a single organization in Greater New York. We have in 
New York, therefore, about 24 or 26 associations of retail pharmacists. For a long time on the 
commercial side they acted independently of each other, and the members, in turn, also acted 
independently of eachother. For matters pertaining to and affecting pharmacy as a whole we had 
established a sort of clearing agency. I believe it started with an ordinance of some erratic com- 
missioner, unless it was the telephone question which preceded that of the Board of Health. 
We called together one man from each organization to act as a committee so that we could appear 
before authorities of that kind and present our side, always with the view of protecting public 
welfare and public interest, and with the view of ameliorating unnecessary hardships placed 
upon the pharmacists by orders, rules and regulations which had not been carefully thought out; 
we found a receptive welcome and went along those lines for a number of years, doing splendid 
work. I believe Dr. Anderson sacrificed something like twelve years of his time as chairman of 
the Conference. Other men codperated with him, and some good work along altruistic lines was 
done. 

“During the war we were, necessarily, compelled to take a more active interest in certain 
phases which were purely commercial, such as providing pharmacists with sugar which they badly 
needed and on which you recall there was an embargo, and a limit; the Conference saw to it that 
a proper supply of sugar was at hand and a proper distribution made, so that no one could horde 
and deprive another one of the limited amount of sugar which he needed. Within more recent 
times, after the deflation of the forced prosperity of the war and other causes which you know as 
well as I and, therefore, it is unnecessary to mention, the pharmacist was on his feet again, meaning 
that he sold his cars and had to walk, and he began to take a more active interest in his cash regis- 
ter from the point of view of the terms on his drug merchandising and on his prescriptions. He 
found that there was very little money to take an interest in, and then he naturally began to ask 
the usual eternal question that every man asks—What are you doing for us?—meaning the un- 
paid officers, the men who were giving their time and spending their money so that the lot of the 
pharmacist might be a more pleasant one. So we extended our education from the retailer to the 
manufacturer and to the wholesaler. We endeavored and still are endeavoring to point out to 
the manufacturer of a legitimate article, because we are also censoring that part, we are endeavor- 
ing to point out to him that self interest is the greatest of all motives, and that the pharmacist 
who is asked to sell an article at a loss is not apt to be over-enthusiastic about that article. He is 
apt to reawaken that dormant nucleus of salesmanship which is inherent in all of us, to the end 
that he would prefer to sell a profitable article to the customer who comes into the store by the ad- 
vertisement of the manufacturer, who seems to take no interest in the welfare of his employee, the 
retail pharmacist—his unpaid employee, if you please. 

“Not knowing very much about what had been done in England and only very little about 
what had been done long before we started—in Alameda County by Bruce Philip and his co- 
laborers—we began to weed out the sheep from the goats in the way of the manufacturers. We 
said, we must establish some agency by which we can let the pharmacist know as to what manu- 
facturer is playing fair, and I think that is a proper expression to use, because it is unfair to ask 
any one to give, give, give, and get nothing for it. We tried to develop an agency whereby we 
could convey this information of fair dealing on the part of the manufacturer to the retail phar- 
macist. Many methods can be employed, but again knowing the psychology of the pharmacist, 
knowing that, while he may subscribe to a journal, he is careful not to read it, probably doesn’t 
even open it, we had to give him something that he could see without effort and so we devised 
what is known as the Courtesy Card. That card, to be perfectly fair, did not originate in the 
Conference, but in a local organization, and the Conference took it over and improved on it, be- 
cause the local organization did not handle the thing quite right. I was going to say quite fair, 
but that might be misinterpreted. The criticism we made, and they saw it, was of their insis- 
tence that the salesman who wished to sell goods in their district, and it was a district by itself, 
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must join the salesmen’s auxiliary association and pay a fee for the card. That we did not con- 
sider proper. We do not want any money from a manufacturer that we don’t earn, and the only 
way we wanted to get the money was on the profits made on the merchandise of that manufacturer. 
We did not believe it was fair to penalize the salesman by making him pay dues, so we developed 
the Courtesy Card, through our committee on trade and welfare and through the good work of 
the chairman of that committee, Mr. Gesoalde. That says, “This will introduce Mr. , repre- 
senting the A. B. C. Co. Any courtesy extended to him will be greatly appreciated.’ It is dis- 
tinctly a courtesy card, a card of introduction. Next, on what basis would that courtesy card 
be issued? Clearly on the basis of fair dealing and fair play. We sent out circular letters to the 
manufacturers setting forth the fact that the manufacturer whose goods are a play ball in a retail 
store depreciates his article because the public does not know whether that article is mispriced 
or not. Take an article that has a selling price on its outside of 60¢ and is being resold for 29, 
30, or 31 cents. Isn’t it logical that the buyer, the consumer, would ask himself the question, 
‘Is that article a 60¢ article?’ ‘Can it be a 60¢ article when I get it for 29, 30, or 31 cents?’ 
or, ‘Is the man robbing me in order to obtain an unearned and an unfair profit?’ That is item 
1. You are all buyers at one time or another. If you go to a store to buy a hat that has a price 
mark on it of $5.00, and you buy it for $2.50 or $3.00, you not only wonder, but you know that 
you haven’t bought a $5.00 hat, and so the public confidence in that article is diminished, and 
thereby the sales of that article naturally diminish. So much as far as the public is concerned, 
but I am not quite finished with that, because the public pays in the long run. If we have to sell, 
as we do, nearly 80 per cent of our merchandise at a loss on priced articles; if we have to pay our 
rent, our clerk hire and, probably, we want a meal once in a while ourselves, we can’t afford 
children, and the landlords won’t let you in with children anyway—we have to make up the neces- 
sities; mind you, that is all we are trying to make—the bare necessities of life, on those articles 
which have not a definite resale price, and what are they? When you summarize it all it comes 
down to this point, they are the articles which are needed, which are a necessity in the sick-room, 
the prescription and the sick-room appliances of that kind, and we do know that the greater 
number of sick people are among the poor or the less wealthy, and so we tax the poor and the less 
wealthy so that those who can afford luxuries can purchase them at a reduced price. Is that 
fair? Is it fair for a manufacturer to expect that his retailer, his distributor, shall do that, shall 
steal from Peter, not borrow? He steals from Peter to enrich Paul. Now we come down to the 
retailer himself, and his relation to the manufacturer. 

“Does the manufacturer get a fair return for his investment and his advertising when at 
least 20% of the trade that he sends into the store is diverted to other articles? He certainly 
doesn’t benefit by it, and yet can you blame the pharmacist when, in a struggle for existence and 
a struggle for the bare necessities, he uses that kind of salesmanship in order to make more profit 
by the sale of a non-advertised article in place of the advertised article that the customer came in 
to buy. Do you blame the pharmacist when he refuses to give the best and most expensive part 
of his store—his show window—for the display of merchandise on which he is right at the beginning 
bound to lose money—making a present of his rent to the manufacturer, giving him advertising 
for which he is not being paid? So the manufacturer doesn’t benefit by a cut-rate war profit. 

“T have a soft spot in my heart for the wholesaler, and I think every pharmacist should 
have a soft spot in his heart for the wholesaler. He kept me in business for many years. When 
I couldn’t pay in 30 days, I paid in 60 or 90 and only a part on that. We are doing business on 
the wholesaler’s money. What is more, he is giving us service. ‘Send me '/,, of a dozen, I want 
it quick’—I get it. We have no quarrel with the wholesaler, but what does the wholesaler have 
to do as a matter of self-protection to give the retailer a little profit on the merchandise which the 
manufacturers provide for? He in turn robbed himself and gave of his meager discount to the 
retailer so the retailer could meet the competition of the cut-rate stores, and we feel that that is 
unfair; it is unfair to the wholesaler; it is unfair to us because to beg, to receive all the time and 
give nothing, is humiliating to an upstanding human being, and so we said to the wholesaler, when 
you create a condition where your article will give us a living profit—we not only will not, but we 
cannot afford to take anything away from the wholesaler, and that in turn is going to give better 
service to the wholesaler, because the retailer must depend on him for merchandise. No whole- 
saler who makes a living profit on a given article, standard article, can stock that article in such 
quantities so that when I want !/1. of a dozen, or gross, he can send it quickly; he has it, and there- 
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by the manufacturer benefits because the customer gets the article he calls for and when he calls 
for it, so that there is a chain of mutual benefit for all four, the public, the manufacturer, the re- 
tailer, and the wholesaler—when an honest article is honestly priced, giving an honest living profit 
to any one who is called upon to give service in the sale thereof. This educational program we 
laid before the manufacturers and the wholesalers by circular letters, and we stated that in order 
to acquaint the pharmacists with the policy of each manufacturer, which the individual retailer 
could not possibly ascertain, we would act as a clearing house and find out what the policy of a 
given manufacturer was. We taught our retailers that this was the psychological moment to assert 
their demands, their legitimate demands, in a legitimate way. Every individual in the world, 
and particularly in this country, has the right to freedom of individual action. No one can com- 
pel me to give you service if I do not care to give it. And so we impressed that upon the pharma- 
cist, that he had a right to know whether the manufacturers are giving him a profit. We told 
him when we had issued a card for a given house to its salesman that those goods were protected 
by the manufacturer. I must state that these cards are issued monthly, of different color each 
month, with the month printed on the cards, and they bear the name of the salesman and the house 
which he represents, so they can’t swap cards. A. has gone in and made a sale and then B. 
waits outside and he passes the card to him—they can’t do that, so we educated the pharmacists 
to ask for the Conference card. We did not at any time intend to or say to a retailer, ‘You must 
not buy from any one who has not the card.’ That would be boycott; that would be collusion; 
it would be a combination in the restraint of trade, and we wanted to act within the law. We 
do not intend to and we do not do anything that is not legal. We publish and are publishing a 
monthly journal which brings the names of all of the manufacturers and all of the wholesalers 
who are playing fair with the retailer to his attention. We do not ask anyone to come and get 
the card. They come voluntarily, and we determine the business policies of the individual house. 
Our personal policy is that with the Harvard Bureau of Research figures before us, showing an 
overhead of 30% as the overhead in a retail pharmacy in the United States, we feel that a packaged 
article should yield not less than 33'/; per cent profit, giving the retailer 3'/; per cent net profit, 
and my friends, please bear in mind that gross profit means that which is left over the sales price 
after the cost of the goods has been considered or, to make it specific, an article that sells for 
$1.50 must cost you not more than $1.00 in order to give you 33'/;% as the minimum profit. 
The salesmen have a different way of figuring things. I don’t think they figure their salaries 
that way, but they figure for the pharmacist that way. According to the salesman, if you buy 
an article for a dollar and sell it for two, you have made 100 percent. You can’t make 100% 
profit if you have the goods for nothing, have no rent or clerk hire to pay, no gas or insurance. 


‘We, furthermore, tried to ascertain (get that straight, we don’t ask them to accept or adopt, 
we try to ascertain) what the business policy is of that house after the price has been determined. 
We are opposed on general business principles to an article that costs beyond the ratio 2-4-8 
on the basis of 25-50— and $1.00, the old principle and, then, as I said, we want to find out what 
legitimate means the manufacturer employs to see that an article, for his own benefit, for the bene- 
fit of the public, the wholesaler and the retailer, is not made a football of commerce. We don’t 
ask him to do it; we don’t tell him how to do it; we want to know, does he do it? and how does he 
do it? and when we have ascertained the attitude of this manufacturer, we are acting just in the 
same capacity as the man who goes to the bank for a loan. That bank does and has a right to 
find out the policy of a merchant, the object of his loan, and his general standing before he is 
given credit, and he has the right to give or refuse. Since ours is a voluntary bureau of informa- 
tion—you might call it a business method credit system if you want to call it that, a policy system— 
that policy is laid before the Committee on Trade and Welfare, and it either approves or disap- 
proves the issuance of a card. 

“Just a word about the Committee on Trade and Welfare. Our Conference consists of dele- 
gates from the 24 constituent organizations; it is incorporated and responsible. Each association 
is allowed to become a member and an association must have been in existence six months and 
must have not less than 25 members. That association makes application to the Conference; 
it is investigated and, eventually, admitted if found worthy. ‘The Association is privileged to 
send two delegates for the first 100 members or part thereof and one additional delegate for each 
100 or part thereof, but not more than five delegates from any individual association, so that an 
association cannot dominate the work or the policy of the Conference, The entire interest of 
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pharmacy must be considered, and localities vary in their interests. These delegates attend the 
meeting which is held once a month, excepting in July and August; however, this year we held 
meetings in July and August also. These delegates determine the policy and the action of the 
Conference, a three-fourth vote of the associations represented, making it binding upon the other 
organizations, and in matters of policy of important changes the delegates, who are not appointed 
with power, refer it back to the individual association for approval or disapproval, and again a 
three-fourth vote makes that binding. In each of these associations they have a committee on 
trade and welfare, and the chairman of that committee, who presumably is familiar with trade 
conditions in his locality, becomes a member automatically of the committee on trade and wel- 
fare of our Conference. In this way, we feel, we have a comprehensive and intelligent body of 
men thoroughly conversant with the conditions in their own locality and able to assist other as- 
sociations. Now, to carry that on requires something that the pharmacist isn’t very familiar 
with—money. Bear in mind that all the workers work for the love of the work. We haven't a 
paid officer in our organization, but we have to pay for office expenses. The post office depart- 
ment insists on being paid for stamps, etc., and so on, and you know just how easy it is to get 
dues from the pharmacist. For a long time we worked with the office in our stores. We had to 
give them a smell of chewing gum before they would put in the nickel or penny, and until we 
began to show results we felt that we could not ask for something with which we could conduct 
our business in a dignified way. I might say that for a number of months after this card was in- 
troduced, the manufacturers or their representatives were interviewed in the back room of Mr. 
Gesoalde’s drug store, because we had no other place; for a while he was making the records on 
the typewriter with one finger, but that we have done something must be quite clear to you who 
know the psychology of the pharmacist, when I tell you that the men who asked, ‘What are you 
doing with the $2.00 State Association money?’ which they didn’t pay; are today paying $30.00 a 
year dues. They are not paying it to the Conference, if you please, they are paying it to their 
own organization, and that organization contributes $10.00 for each store member into the treas- 
ury of the Conference. With a membership of about 4000, that easily figures around $120,000, 
which we may or may not get. If we got only one-third, we can conduct an office on 40th 
and Broadway for which we pay rent of $1500, we have a stenographer and file girl, and we are 
now putting on an assistant—whose duty will be partly clerical and partly organizing, keeping 
in touch with the various organizations—whom we are paying a salary of approximately $6000, 
plus incidental expenses that go with it, but bear in mind that none of the men working in it 
tor the sake of pharmacy receives one cent remuneration. Our work is and of necessity must be 


voluntary work. 

‘‘We have been accused of being a combination in restraint of trade, and I am bringing that 
out for your benefit so that you may avoid some of the pitfalls which we met. The hardest thing 
in the world is to get a man to keep his mouth shut. The greatest thing in the world, I think, is 
to give a little man a little power and some of our pharmacists—with the best of intentions to 
help the cause along—misunderstood and sometimes abused the Conference card. You all know— 
you have been behind the counter—that sometimes you are not anxious to see a salesman, but hav- 
ing the innate characteristics of a gentleman you dislike to simply say, ‘No, I don’t want to see 
you.’ You yield, because yielding is always much easier than resistance, and he takes up a little 
of your time and you get sore, etc., and so on, so that some of these men, our constituents, used 
the card as an excuse, and when they didn t want to see the salesman and knowing he had not a 
card, said ‘Well, if you have no card I can’t buy from you.’ But that is a serious statement to 
make. Some have gone further and said, ‘We are not allowed to buy from you; the Conference 
won’t allow it.’ Now, as a matter of fact, the Conference has no power over the organization, 
because we do not believe in czarism. The only thing we can do is, when that association fails to 
pay its dues within a reasonable time, to suspend them. Theoretically and practically it still 
works. Anything pertaining to pharmacy as a whole must be brought to the Conference, but 
it happened that an over-zealous chairman of a local legislative committee took it upon himself to 
interview the narcotic enforcement officer of the city of New York, and he made an absolute mess 
of it. I took him to task about it, it was a serious matter, but we couldn’t do a thing except to 
turn him over to his own constituents, 

“So, we haven’t any power. We cannot dictate to the pharmacists, we can only educate, 
we can only enlighten. If you contemplate doing similar work with reference to resale prices, 
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either by lists or cards or some other way, please make it emphatic that action must be volun- 
tary on the part of the pharmacists. 

“Now, let us visualize what the results would be, if every retail pharmacist on his own ini- 
tiative, as a matter of individual self-preservation, would refuse to handle an article on which he 
does not make a living profit—I am going to leave that thought with you to-day.” 

Chairman Philip said that the address of Dr. Diner was not only a treat, but a valuable 
record. He called on Carl Weeks for information relative to the next session. 

Mr. Weeks said that Henry L. Adams would address the Section on Friday. 

Chairman Philip said California had preceded New York in the “Courtesy Card”’ plan but 
Chicago and a number of other cities had taken up the work somewhat earlier than California. 
In his opinion druggists of San Francisco and the Bay cities have held a more satisfactory standing 
in trade circles than most other large cities of the United States, and he felt that the organization 
work and that of the Druggists Defense Committee must be partially responsible. ‘San Fran- 
cisco has its ‘cut rate’ and other problems—there must be coéperation among pharmacists in 
order to solve the problems of trade; the California situation is a little different from that of 
New York,” he said, ‘“‘there are comparatively few manufacturers here of nationally advertised 
goods. The druggists deal directly with the salesmen or the representatives of manufacturing 
houses.” Continuing, Mr. Philip said: ‘‘We long have realized that the retail pharmacist, by 
himself, is not in a position to solve the ‘cut rate’ problem or any other problem. He must have 
the codperation of the salesmen, the wholesaler, and the manufacturer. A broken link in the chain 
means failure. We clearly realized that any plan used by our organization must be legal, for it 
eventually would be carefully scrutinized by the Fair Trade Commission and by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice. The first plan considered was not put into effect, so only the present work will 
be explained. Over 1800 salesmen’s introduction cards have been issued; the card bears the follow- 
ing data—A number, a serial number, it states that it is a salesmen’s introduction card, of Drug- 
gists Defense Committee, Northern and Central California only, that it is void after a given date. 
These cards are issued quarterly. The card exhibited was of the date of September 30th, 1925. 
There is a line for the name of the salesman introduced and the name of the firm represented. 
At the bottom there is the name of the Druggists Defense Committee, and a line for the signa- 
tures of the committeemen and date. 

“The Druggists Defense Committee is composed of five persons, four retail druggists and 
one a member of a pharmaceutical house, who is a past president of the Chicago Retail Druggists’ 
Association and a graduate pharmacist, so that the Defense Committee is truly pharmaceutical. 
The Defense Committee has no by-laws, no officers, and collects no dues. The Retail Druggists’ 
Association of Northern and Central California—that is, the associated county units within the 
district—appreciates the efforts of these five men to improve conditions, and meets certain ex- 
penses and salaries; it pays the printing of the salesmen’s cards, postage bill, etc. The Association 
assists pharmacy students, and the aid given in the former cause is just one of many things that 
the Association does. 

“Reports of the Defense Committee are made at executive and other meetings of the 
Association—all are oral and individual expressions, not that a written report woul be illegal, 
but as Dr. Diner has well said, there might be misinterpretation or misunderstanding. The 
Secretary of the Retail Druggists’ Association is a member of this Committee and has issued most 
of the 1800 cards that are now being used by the salesmen within the district. Now, that is truly 
a coincidence and not a deliberate plan. The Druggists Defense Committee is in the same po- 
sition to the drug trade as the Department of Agriculture is to the farmer. The farmer reports 
his many problems and troubles to the Department and the Department then seeks a solution 
forhim. ‘The Bureau of Chemistry in California has charge of the sale of insecticide poisons ; rep- 
resentatives investigated our plan and now it issues similar cards to those licensed to sell economic 
poisons, in order to safeguard the farmer and, thereby, benefits the people and the State. The 
first benefit of these cards is through the contact of the salesmen and the manufacturer and a 
member of the committee. This contact allows the member or the Secretary to explain the re- 
action of trade conditions on the retail trade and wholesale trade and allows the Secretary or the 
committeemen to explain in detail to the salesman or manufacturer just how much sales resistance 
is being formed by local conditions within the district. We have never dictated to any salesman 
or endeavored to tell him how to run his business. It gives him a wonderful opportunity to learn 
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the inside facts and if he properly digests and assimilates these facts and follows right conclusions 
his products very soon should receive the maximum support, codperation and endorsement. 

“The Druggists Defense Committee does not say to the organization or to any member of 
the organization that he must not buy from any salesman not having a Druggists Defense card, but 
advises the members to think carefully before signing the order on the dotted line, especially as 
the Committee is trying to eliminate from the district the following unfair trade practices:—-selling 
merchandise by advertising that is never printed; selling merchandise with the promise that the 
surplus will be taken back, this promise being denied and a suit for money afterward instituted; 
placing merchandise with the understanding that it is a consignment sale and, later, informing the 
druggist that if he will read his order carefully he will note that after 60 or 90 days the merchandise 
is not consigned merchandise, but sold merchandise; selling merchandise that is unsalable for 
any illegal reason. The Druggists Defense Committee never has refused to issue a card, but a 
member of the Defense Commitee has refused to issue a card until there was a further investiga- 
tion or a meeting of the five committeemen, in order to deal more fairly with the request. Right 
there you might assume that we had an understanding, whereas, to be perfectly fair, we tell the 
salesman to call that meeting himself and give him the names and addresses of the committeemen. 
They do not phone one to the other but, nevertheless, we have been very successful, maybe due to 
one or various reasons; for example, the salesman may be afraid to put his plan before the five 
committeemen; anyhow, it probably has kept us from what we might term the most embarrass- 
ing possible conditions. 

“T will refer to several actual occurrences to illustrate the value of the card. ‘Two sales- 
men were visiting a retail druggist. He asked both for the card. One had it, the other had not. 
As those two salesmen were leaving the store, the one having the card asked the other why he 
failed to carry acard. The answer was, ‘When I am through with this junk and have a reputable 
line, I will gladly get a card, but under the present conditions I have not the nerve to face a com- 
mitteeman and jeopardize my future in this district.’ Another salesman who was issued a card 
changed his selling policy and threatened to sue one of our members for $200 worth of merchandise 
left on his hands that should have been accepted as credit according to his agreement with the 
committeeman. When his attorney was informed that this committeeman would go on the stand 
and testify that the salesman had received the card, after promising to take care of the sale, and 
had made this sale through the introduction card, the threatened suit was dropped. One tooth- 
brush, nationally advertised, was sold for full list price, 50¢, another was sold at 29¢. The sales- 
man for the 29¢ toothbrush was bemoaning the fact that his product had sales resistance and no 
coéperation by either clerk or proprietor. The introduction card formed a contact and the 
salesman was told why his line would not sell. I do not know, and it does not matter, how he 
changed the conditions, but in a short time both toothbrushes were selling and now are sold in 
the city of San Francisco at a price that brings a fair profit. 

“‘As I see it, the true value of these cards is through the contact and coéperation of all 
concerned in the distribution to the ultimate consumer without any break and without conten- 
tions. Daily, on my desk in San Francisco there are letters from all parts of the United States and 
even Canada asking about these introduction cards. The extent of codperation is the life and 
hope of the introduction card—that is, codperation by the retail druggists asking for the card— 
if you can get a 5% codperation your plan will go over, the more participating the greater the 
success. One thing that has appealed to those asking for cards is this: Supposing you, as a sales- 
man, were selling a tooth paste, and the committeemen could prove conclusively to you that five 
inferior tooth pastes had been eliminated from a certain district, due to a plan like this, and the 
retail druggists of that community had that money they might have spent on those fake tooth 
pastes to buy this specialty salesman’s tooth paste—the plan of protecting the public by eliminat- 
ing these would help the reliable salesman’s business. In the beginning we had experiences like 
this—a salesman came in, threw his hat and bag in the corner, pulled out a roll of bills, threw it 
down on the desk and insultingly told the committeemen to take out the graft that was necessary 
to get acard. That salesman learned better. He not only apologized, but he is now an enthus- 
iastic worker for the card system. 

“Within a month one manufacturing firm wired three newspapers, asking them personally to 
call on the committeemen, verify their advertising contract and by all means see that their repre- 
sentative had acard. Think of the contact, the publicity contact in coéperating with the news- 
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papers. It will be my pleasure in going to New York to help sell this plan to an Advertising 
Association that claims to handle the major part of the national advertising of merchandise sold 
in the drug stores. My contract and personal introduction that I now have from salesmen who 
carry this card is a splendid example of its possibilities; I feel that we have the essence of something 
that will grow.’’ 

Charles J. Clayton asked whether coéperation of 5 per cent of the pharmacists would make 
success of the plan in a city or section of the state. 

Chairman Philip answered that while it might not be a success, it would certainly attract 
the attention of the salesmen. 

Theodore D. Wetterstroem said that the card system was being tried out in Columbus, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati and Toledo. His idea at the state meeting was to educate the pharmacist 
in the matter of profit. He had found that literature sent to pharmacists received little attention; 
it requires a personal visit. Occasionally a window display would be found of articles that did 
not yield a living profit. He wanted to know of the speakers how far it was possible to carry on 
such an educational campaign. ‘The result of directing the store owner’s attention would be to 
take the display out of the window; he asked whether it would be restraint of trade to suggest 
the replacing of the display by one of a number of lines that give the dealer a better margin of 
profit. He realized that the owner must act as an individual, but “Can the educational work, 
as indicated, be carried on by an association?’’ he asked. 

Mr. Diner stated that suggestions can be made but the owner must not be compelled to 
act under instructions of an association or individual. The instructions cannot be given to 
make displays, nor to discontinue selling certain articles; the individuals can be persuaded to 
push profitable goods, but they cannot be asked to refuse sales of articles. Manufacturers may 
take note of the dealers’ attitude and devise ways and means for giving a living profit to the dealers. 

Mr. Wetterstroem referred to the Park suit, which to some extent developed from a plan 
somewhat related to the present one. 

Mr. Diner said that a manufacturer had a right to sell or refuse to sell to any individual, 
but there cannot be concerted action relative to refusal of sale or purchase, nor can any one, by 
coéperative influence, be placed on a “‘cut-off”’ list, or the like. 

President Holton asked whether it had been definitely established that it would be a viola- 
tion of law for a number of retailers to determine not to purchase a certain article. 

He was informed that it would be in violation of law. 

Chairman Philip said they were very careful not to send out literature that might be mis- 
interpreted. Members received notice when new cards were issued, and were made acquainted 
with the new issue. Manufacturing firms and sales agencies write in asking that their represen- 
tatives be supplied with cards. Cards are sometimes issued to those who take undue advantage 
and such acts are reported. Manufacturers have written in and apologized for the acts of their 
representatives, and adjusted matters. 

F. H. Freericks said the Cincinnati case was not the result of the card system but “cut- 
off”’ listing. He asked Dr. Diner whether the plan had improved the “cut rate”’ situation; in 
Cincinnati the plan was in effect for a time, but did not do away with ‘‘cut rate’ sales. The 
association in Cincinnati included all except five druggists and there was quite general coéperation 
of wholesalers and manufacturers. The five druggists, who were large dealers, did not seem to 
have any difficulty in securing supplies and from sources not generally known. He said the 
work now being done was valuable, even though only successful in a limited way, because it 
keeps alive the codperative spirit. 

Mr. Diner thought that a manufacturer could control the sale of his products, if he made 
a strong persistent effort, and a large number of manufacturers have been successful and make 
use of the salesmen’s cards. 

President Holton asked whether it was to be understood that the so-called ‘‘cut-rate”’ 
stores cannot secure certain proprietary goods. 

Mr. Diner replied that some manufacturers have maintained and do maintain prices. 

Chairman Philip said that it was no longer possible for the ‘‘cutters’’ to force the manufac- 
turers into special deals, which enables them to undersell; the plan is developing and ‘‘cut rates”’ 
are now only part of the ‘‘courtesy plan.’’ He asked for a few words from Mr. Boerner, 


pharmacist of Iowa City. 
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Mr. Boerner said he was only indirectly interested in “‘cut rate’’ sales; his sales were largely 
those of a pharmacy. ‘The most aggressive cutter in Iowa City was his next door neighbor, but 
as far as his business was concerned he gave no thought to him. He was now in his fiftieth busi- 
ness year and was not ready to change his policy. He did not refuse to sell articles that yield 
no profit, but he did not display them; those that do yield a profit are displayed and their sales 


promoted. In his experience, there were manufacturers who were interested in having their 


goods sold at a living profit by the dealers. 
Mr. Antonow said that special favors and discounts were still extended. The dishonest 


manufacturers care little or nothing about the retailers, and when an attempt is made in the 
Legislature to limit the distribution these manufacturers are ‘‘on the job” in an organized way to 
stop the passage of the bill. The card system is all right but as far as results are concerned it 
is only scratching the surface. He noted prices in New York City that were below those of the 
jobber. The manufacturers, some of them at least, continue their special favors, and some way 
should be found to stop that. The associations should become more active; nothing has been 
done to stop manufacturing houses from selling to physicians. Part of our JOURNAL should be 
devoted to items of commercial interest and the markets. He did not object to the card system; 
he favored it, but that is small compared to what should be done by the national associations. 

Chairman Philip said he did not want to imply there were no unfair manufacturers, but 
conditions have improved and the improvement is to some extent, at least, due to “scratching 
the surface,’’ and that is better than the resistance of a ‘“‘smooth pavement.”’ 

W. A. Ackenhausen referred to conditions in Kansas City. He said special favors still 
were being given. Demonstrators also are in some of the stores where prices are the pulling 
power; they work in all parts of the store. Retailers have organized chains of stores to compete 
with these larger ‘‘cut rate’ stores. ‘‘Cutters’’ can and do hold membership in various associa- 
tions and have the right of vote and direction of policy. He asked for suggestions which might 
improve conditions. 

Chairman Philip said he hoped to visit Kansas City and confer with the pharmacists and 
said it would please him to render whatever assistance he could. 

Chairman Philip appointed as members of the Committee on Nominations: Messrs. 
William C. Anderson, Henry B. Smith and Charles J. Clayton. 

The first session of the Section on Commercial Interests was then adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION. 


The second session of the Section on Commercial Interests was called to order by Chairman 
W. Bruce Philip at 9:00 a.m., August 28. He announced that the selection of the speaker for 
this session had been left to Associate Carl Weeks, who would take charge of this part of the 
program. 

Mr. Weeks addressed the members in his usual happy style and laid stress on the prevail- 
ing good fellowship. He said that in his experience the friendly way leads to best results. He 
outlined some of the qualities of a successful man and useful citizen and then introduced Mr. 
Henry L. Adams, as one who possessed all of these qualities, as the speaker of this session, on the 
subject of 

WHY MEN FAIL IN BUSINESS. 

Mr. Adams, in his opening remarks, referred to the changes that had come about in this 
country. West, tothe man from New England, at one time, was Buffalo, and gradually the term 
took a westward course; likewise, those of the Pacific Coast had related points where to them the 
East begins. He said that Mr. Weeks had given him a broad subject to speak about; if ‘Why 
Men Succeed in Business,’’ had been the chosen topic, he would perhaps have been in position to 
handle the subject in fewer words. 

“The first question is,’’ he said, ‘do men fail in business?”” He continued by saying: 

“The records show that out of every 100 business ventures 95 of them are failures, and of 
the remaining five three just make expenses, and two make money. That appears to be true this 
country over, over a long period of years. That is the record of business ventures. What about 
men? The record is not much better. The records show that if you take 100 young men—25 


years of age—as you will meet them when you step out of this hotel; 40 years later, when they are 


65, here’s where you will find them: One will be rich, four will be wealthy, five will be supporting 
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themselves by their own efforts, 36 will be dead, and 54 will be living off the charity of their friends, 
neighbors, or the public. That’s the record of 100 young men, 25 years of age, checked up 40 
years later. It is not very flattering. 

“During the war we heard a great deal about furnishing quotas. When liberty bonds were 
to be sold, we talked about furnishing our quota. When men were to be raised, we talked about 
furnishing our quota. When drives for war chests were to be put on, we talked about furnishing 
our quota. I suppose the question in your minds now is whether you, the pharmacists of this 
country, have furnished your quota to the record of business and business men which I have re- 


cited. 
THE ART OF THE APOTHECARY. 


“There is one thing about your profession, call it pharmacy, or by other terms, whichever 
you like, that rather binds you into the record. I find that your profession has been in existence 
a long while, and if you are caught in the fatal figures which I have given, methinks you are not 
going to be able to prove an alibi on the ground of the newness of your business. I wasreading a 
few days ago of the conversation the Lord had with Moses when they were getting things ready 
to consecrate Aaron and his sons to the priesthood. It appears that they made great preparation. 
They were not only interested in how things tasted, but they were interested in how things 
smelled, and I observe that the Lord directed Moses to go out and buy of the ingredients of an 
‘holy ointment,’ ‘to be compounded after the art of the apothecary.’ Also a confection was to 
be made after the art of the apothecary, tempered together, pure and holy.’ 

“You know,” he said, ‘“‘that an art doesn’t develop full blown and appear upon us ina day. 
As I understand it an art is the perfection of the work of an artisan, and it seems to me from this 
language we are justified in concluding that down through generations the artist had worked and 
worked and perfected until they called the product of his work art. And the art of the apothe- 
cary was known in the days of Moses and Aaron. So that makes it impossible for us to say that 
if we have furnished our quota to the fatal figures above referred to, it is on account of our 
newness, 

“T haven’t accurate figures compiled on pharmacists. If I had, in all probability, Mr. 
Weeks, I would be too courteous to submit them as such at thistime. But I went into the record 
a little to see if there has been anything written that might shed any light on the financial standing 
of you gentlemen through the long period of time between the days of Moses and Aaron, and the 
days of this convention, and I found Shakespeare had you in mind.” 

Mr. Adams here quoted the lines from Romeo and Juliet applying to the apothecary, and 
then continued—‘“‘I haven’t kept close tab on the financial standing of apothecaries, druggists 
and pharmacists from that day down to this, but I have made a few observations of men and 
women generally, and I wonder if they would apply here. The facts are facts even though we are 
divided into lodges and clans and anti-clans and groups and divisions. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 


“The average of men and women, running through all of them, is about thesame. There 
are about as many successes in one group as in another, and what I say of any one group applies 
equally to another group. My observation is this, that the reason—one of the reasons—why 
men fail in business is because they fail to analyze the conditions. I presume it is the same in 
every town, but if not, the fact seems to be that when a lawyer takes in any fee above $50.00 
every salesman and solicitor in the town seems to hear about it and immediately rushes in to sell 
him their preferred stock which in a short time will enable him to close his books and shed his 
cares and go to California and enjoy himself for the rest of his life. Now, I would lack frankness 
with this audience if I did not admit that at one time or another I have yielded to such persuasion. 
I.don’t complain, but I had to go back to my expense account of my college days and add a post- 
script, marking it ‘later,’ and what I have put into such concerns as that I am now listing under 
the head of subsequent education. The education has resulted in a knowledge that there are four 
qualities that any business must have before it can hope to be successful, and I will pass over these 
quite rapidly. The first is material, the raw material, material with which to make the product. 
The next isa market. It matters not how much raw material you have and how much skill and 
science are brought to operate upon it, if it produces an article for which there is no market, some- 
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body is going to learn something. The third essential is money or capital sufficient to do the 
business. A great many plants with abundance of raw material, with a wide market, but not 
sufficient capital to develop the raw material and place it upon the market, fail. Now, I presume 
that question of capital has done as much to lay men low as any one of the four which I am enum- 
erating, market, material, money, and management. I moved to Des Moines about thirteen 
years ago. I assumed that every one driving a Cadillac had at least a quarter of a million liquid 
assets, and if forced to sell would raise at least another quarter of a million, making them worth 
a half million dollars under ordinary circumstances. I have learned that that isn’t always true 
in Des Moines. I sometimes find men who have about $25,000 of reasonably liquid assets, who 
go to three different banks and at each borrow $25,000 on their assets, thus making $100,000 and 
then think that they are worth $100,000, when the facts are they are three times worse off than 
they were before they started on their venture. I have great respect for a man who has $10,000 
and is advertising as a $10,000 man in a community and doing a $10,000 business. 

‘My last ingredient is management. Material, market, money, management but the great- 
est of these is management. ‘Why Men Fail in Business.’ Most men would fail in anything be- 
cause they don’t analyze the ingredients which go to make up success. When I go into your store 
and go back of the prescription case with you, and ask you to make up for me a drug which will 
produce a certain effect, your hand goes unerringly to certain boxes, certain bottles, certain contain- 
ers, and if you reach into the wrong box, bottle or container anywhere along the shelf and take out 
the wrong ingredient, you may give me something which instead of putting me to sleep as the 
concoction did Juliet, will put me to death as the concoction did Romeo. Under this head of 
management some men are reaching into the wrong container. They are getting wrong propor- 
tions, of course making wrong mixtures and, therefore, getting wrong results. 


QUALITIES OF CITIZENSHIP. 

“‘A man’s leisure is about as dangerous as any ingredient that goes into success. My 
observation is that there are very few $100-a-month clerks able to handle a $10,000 or a $25,000 
business. Now, reduced to its lowest terms, that may conflict with summer vacations and after- 
noon golf games, but you are asking for a concoction which will produce success and I am merely 
mentioning attention to business as one of them. Now, don’t misunderstand me. When I 
say attention to business I don’t mean that because men are on the job they are attending to 
business. That would be a very erroneous conclusion to draw from my statement. The facts 
are, some men are more of an aid to their business when they are away from it than when they are 
with it. But as I look at it, a man to succeed in business doesn’t have to be a genius, he doesn’t 
have to have an extraordinary brain, although a few brains are not a great handicap, unless they 
are wholly misused, and I have begun to wonder if a man’s success in business can’t be judged 
entirely outside of his business. It may be the channel along which my mind is running, but I 
have thought about it so much that it may be fair to giveit to you. My observations are that there 
are certain fundamentals of life which, if a man observes, he will succeed, although they appear 
wholly unrelated to his business, and there are certain fundamentals which, if he disregards, he 
will fail, although they may be wholly. unrelated to his business. One of them, as I view it, after 
having gone through a Methodist College and lived in a Christian community all of my life—if 
you people from the East and the West will concede that much to us living here in Iowa—as I 
view it, one of the first things a young man or a young woman must do is to get his feet on the 
ground in relation to an Almighty God. Iam not concerned about what conclusion you reach, 
whether your God is a being or a force does not concern me at all; in my opinion, that is one of the 
fundamental questions for a man to settle in his own mind before he is even ready for business. 
As I view it, another essential for men to settle is their relation to a hereafter. Some men are 
interested in one kind of business and some are interested in another, but every man and every 
woman who has grown to maturity is interested in and vitally concerned with what is eventually 
going to become of him. Now, if you will settle that question you will get your mind free for a 
good many other things and after having settled it once, goon. When I finished at this Metho- 
dist College I felt just as most young men of my age, a sort of resentment for the instructors who 
had tried to guide my spiritual path as well as my intellectual path.” 

The speaker then drew on an experience in his life which settled the question for him and 
proved the great value of Christian training and left him freer to meet business problems as they 


arise. He continued by saying: 
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“Another fundamental, as I view it, is our relation to our country. You will probably 
conclude that I am very provincial, very narrow-minded. I read what they say in the mag- 
azines about how local and provincial it is to have your heart sort of swell and tears come to your 
eyes when the American flag is carried by down the street; I have read those things. I realize 
what a superior brand of intellectuality is evidenced in some quarters by criticizing the life of 
George Washington and Alexander Hamilton and Abraham Lincoln. I know that there is an 
opportunity for the display of greater research work in some quarters by evidencing a knowledge 
of the facts that any or all of those three men were human, but in spite of all of those things my 
feet are still firmly fixed upon the ground and my judgment is clear and unchangeable that 
we are now living in the very best country on earth. I have found that since I got that settled 
in my mind I don’t have to spend so much time reading about the improvement of the Russian 
form of government, reading about the advantages of other systems elsewhere, reading of the 
advantages of socialism in various countries about the globe. It may be interesting to know those 
things but knowing them does not in the least unsettle me in the conclusion that there is nowhere 
else on earth where boys and girls, employers and employees, are born into such possibilities as 
they are born into in this country of ours. And so with those questions out of the way, it leaves 
me more time to attend to the details of my business, to get acquainted with my customers and 
learn their peculiarities, to get acquainted with myself and know my own peculiarities and weak- 
nesses and incidentally attempt to cultivate the strength of my customers and destroy the weakness 
still lurking in myself.” 

Associate Carl Weeks thanked Mr. Adams for his splendid and edifying address; in the 
vote of thanks he was heartily joined by the membership. 

Chairman Philip thanked Mr. Weeks for his help in making the sessions of the Section on 
Commercial Interests successful. 

The Committee on Nominations reported the following nominees for officers of the en- 
suing year: 

Chairman, Ambrose Hunsberger, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vice-Chairman, Bernard M. Keene, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Secretary, George Judisch, Ames, Ia. 

A motion, duly seconded, carried that the Secretary cast the ballot of this Section for the 
election of the nominees. 

The final session of the Section on Commercial Interests was then adjourned. 


SECTION ON HISTORICAL PHARMACY. 


The first session of the Section on Historical Pharmacy was called to order by Chairman 
Robert S. Lehman at 9:00 a.m. August 26. He briefly outlined the importance of the Section. 
He also spoke of the activities of the year in securing papers for the Section. The Chairman’s 
remarks were supplemented by Secretary L. K. Darbaker. The report of the Historian was 
called for; it follows: 


REPORT OF HISTORIAN. 
BY E. G. EBERLE. 


Oliver Wendell Homes said, ‘‘Every library should try to be complete on something,” 
which applied means that a subject should be more fully catalogued in one library than in another 
or, still better, every industry should have its own library. This thought, of course, has obtained 
ever since the activity, whatever it may be, has been studied and information thereon communi- 
cated for the benefit of all engaged therein, or those seeking related knowledge. Every school or 
college of pharmacy has a library; every public library has some books on the sciences underlying 
pharmacy and on its practice; there are pharmaceutical libraries in the museums, and in this 
country we have the Lloyd Library. Every large city now has a “Medical Arts’”’ building, where- 
in the libraries are chiefly for the benefit of physicians, surgeons and dentists; more attention 
should be given to pharmaceutical publications. Probably the largest library of medicine in 
the world is that of the Surgeon General at Washington. 

Pharmacy needs a national library which will serve pharmacists. More libraries serving 
certain industries and professions are being established and their service is becoming more prac- 
tical every year. Through the work of the Sections, and the contribution to pharmaceutical 
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literature, our JOURNAL records the progress of pharmacy, and it is also represented in the libraries 
of schools and colleges of pharmacy. Many have written about the value of the library to be 
established in the Headquarters Building. The following historical notes are of interest. The 
“Recueil Periodique des Observations de Medicine, Chirurgie et Pharmacié,”’ was established 
in 1754, and as far as my references go is the first publication in the title of which Pharmacy is men- 
tioned; it was continued for a period of 50 years or more. ‘The Journal de la Societe des Phar- 
maciens des Paris’ was, perhaps, the first journal devoted exclusively to Pharmacy. It was 
established in 1797, but continued only a few years. The “Bulletin de Pharmacie’’ was founded 
in 1809; the name was changed, in 1815, to “Journal de Pharmacie et des Sciences Accessoires,’’ 
and later to ‘‘Journal de Pharmacie et de Chimie.’””’ The oldest pharmaceutical journal of the 
United States—the American Journal of Pharmacy—completes the first century of its existence 
this year. The only publication devoted excusively to the History of Pharmacy is the “‘Bulletin 
de la Société d’Historie de la Pharmacie,’’ published in France. 

It has been said in substance that a nation is known by its literature, and likewise a pro- 
fession, which means also that libraries speak for a people, and for the professions. Ernest 
Spofford said, ‘“The knowledge possessed by an historian is not greater than the sum of his sources.” 
This applies to libraries and museums. History is being made constantly, and in the years to 
come the happenings of to-day, which now go by almost unobserved and not recorded, may be of 
interesting import. If, when ether anesthesia was first made use of in surgical operation, the 
facts had been recorded in libraries, Dr. Crawford Long, the physician-pharmacist, would have 
been accorded a place in the Hall of Fame. The devotion of our fellow-member, Dr. Joseph 
Jacobs, in giving his preceptor the honors to which he is entitled, is worthy of mention. Our 
fellow-member is also an enthusiast relative to a pharmaceutical museum in connection with 
the Headquarters, of which Dr. Frederick B. Kilmer has well written: ‘‘The Museum will not 
simply be a collection of curious specimens of the art, but rather an exposition of what pharmacy 
has done, and what it can do—an adjunct of living, moving pharmacy; a demonstration of opera- 
tive, theoretical and practical pharmacy, as well as of educational pharmacy, manufacturing and 
industrial pharmacy; an exposition to which the world of pharmacy—manufacturer, wholesaler 
and retailer—can make pilgrimages; a place where pharmacy as it was, as it is, and as it will 
be, is unrolled before the onlooker.”’ 

Speaking of the growing interest in the value of museums, Helen E. Fernald, Chief Docent 
of the University Museum (Philadelphia), said that ‘times are changing. The museum is be- 
ginning to realize its responsibilities toward the public. The public is beginning to realize to 
what great extent the museum is its own and how it can be made to serve many purposes. The 
museum is fast becoming a workshop for artists, a laboratory of students in art, history or the 
classics, an ultimate source and authority for many persons of divers interests. It is destined to 
be used more and more and in increasingly various ways as time goes on. In fact, there seems 
to be no limit to its possibilities of service except that imposed by the type af collections themselves 
or the size and number of the staff.” 

There are various ways of recording history; the history of American Pharmacy is now 
being written by members of this Section, and will reflect credit upon the compilers and the 
ASSOCIATION. Photographs, lantern slides, and motion pictures of individuals and their activi- 
ties, of analytical and manufacturing processes, growing plants, development of crystals and the 
like; exhibits of drug-yielding plants; apparatus, whether used by a known member who has ceased 
his labors or whether illustrative of development, used in the past or now—all have historical 
value and contribute to the publicity needed for pharmacy, without which other activities will 
continue to receive credit for achievement that rightfully belongs to pharmacists and pharmacy. 

The New York Times, of June 21, comments editorially on a meeting in New York City 
during the week of June 15, when definite steps were taken for the establishment of museums by 
the National Museum of Engineering and Industry, under the zgis of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. The primary purpose, it is said, is to serve the youth of the nation; to provide a vocational 
guidance to make it possible for young people to determine for what occupations they are best 
suited to prepare. It may seem to some that the last reference is foreign to an historical subject, 
but it is not—it is certainly making history. By the acquisition of the historic Library of His- 
tory—the Henry Charles Lea Library—the University of Pennsylvania has doubled its collection 
of books published prior to A. D. 1500. 
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The Hall of Fame attracts the attention of those who seek to memorialize those who were 
preéminent in their vocations; as indicated, we have sought such recognition for the pharmacist- 
physician, Crawford W. Long, but another was thus favored; a memorial tablet at the University 
of Pennsylvania, however, gives the honor tothe former. This year our efforts have been directed 
in favor of Dr. Lyman Spalding, the ‘“‘Father”’ of the U. S. Pharmacopceia—we are awaiting the 
results of the vote. The estimate the public places on pharmacy is largely based on our appre- 
ciation. 

Your reporter has here with him a collection of letters and other matter which has particular 
interest at this time because the tenth revision of the U. S. Pharmacopceia has been completed 
and becomes official January 1. These letters relate to the first U. S. Pharmacopceia and belonged 
to Dr. Lyman Spalding, the ‘‘Father of the U.S. Pharmacopeeia.’’ I will speak first of a students’ 
manual of 20 pages, translated by him from the French—‘‘A New Nomenclature of Chemistry’’— 
proposed by De Morveau, Lavoisier, Berthollet and Fourcroy-—with additions by Lyman Spald- 
ing, Lecturer on Chemistry in Dartmouth University. The writer loaned the copy to Dr. Edgar 
Fahs Smith, who is well known to you; in returning it he writes, ‘‘I am returning in this envelope 
the precious document entitled ‘Nomenclature.’ I have examined it with intensest interest and 
have made a lantern slide of the title-page.’’ He also names Dr. Lyman Spalding one of our 
“Fathers” of chemistry in America. This is sufficient mention of its historical value, and I will 
add a line relating to the four chemists: Guyton-Morveau, Louis Bernard by name, became fam- 
ous by a new method of fumigating against the plague (Muriatic acid fumigations). Berthollet 
was very intimate with Napoleon, a polemic writer of ability. Lavoisier’s discoveries in chemistry 
are known to you; he was guillotined at the most productive time of his life. Fourcroy held the 
chair of chemistry for many years at the Imperial University. 

In the collection referred to are Dr. Lyman Spalding’s first proof sheets of the first U. S. 
Pharmacopeeia with corrections in the handwriting of the originator; another set of proof sheets 
with some notes by him, but most of them were made by Dr. Elisha D. Butts. 

Elisha D. Butts was a physician of Alexandria, Va. and Washington, D. C. He wrote a 
paper on ‘‘Thermometers,” “‘A New Volta Pile,” etc. 

Among the letters are the following, on some of which brief comment will be made: 

A letter from Dr. Charles Caldwell, well-known Philadelphia physician of his day, speaks 
of his (Caldwell’s) ‘‘Desault’s Surgery.’’ There are other letters from him. 

Dr. Spalding makes notes of articles appearing in various Dispensatories on Lactuca virosa. 

A letter of Joseph Klapp, one of the founders of Jefferson Medical College, speaks of the 
prevalence of fevers in Philadelphia. 

A letter of Dr. Lemuel Kollock of Savannah speaks of the Pharmacopceia. There are 
other letters from him. 

Dr. John Redman Coxe, as secretary of the American Philosophical Society, thanks Dr. 
Spalding for copy of ‘‘A Bill of Mortality for the town of Portsmouth, N. H., for the year 1801.” 

Dr. Samuel Robinson, of Camden, N. J., writes Dr. Spalding relative to the opportunities 
at Yale for a medical student. 

A printed circular from Henry Huntt, George Bomford and Thomas Henderson, a com- 
mittee of Columbian Institute, asks for information on “‘various vegetable productions of this 
and other countries, whether medicinal, esculent, or for the promotion of arts and manufactures.” 

A lengthy letter from Dr. Robert Percival, Physician-General for Ireland, describes the 
drug plants growing in sections of Ireland. 

A letter from Dr. Peter Fisk, of Montague, Mass., reports a number of cases of hydro- 
phobia treated with Scullcap. 

A letter from Dr. J. C. Campbell of Willsburgh asks Dr. Spalding to look out for a fever 
patient who has escaped from a hospital. 

A bill of W. P. Farrand & Co., of Philadelphia, charges for 9 copies of Desault’s Surgery. 

A letter from Doctor David M. Hale of Vincennes, Ind., speaks of his success. In it he 
asks about a firm which is to supply him with a Soda Machine. 

A letter from Dr. B. Clapp, of Philadelphia, speaks of sticking plaster purchased from 
G. W. Bartram at $1.00 a pound, and various other matters relating to medical affairs in Phila- 
delphia. Doctors Robert Hare, Rush and others are mentioned. 
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A letter from Dr. Nathaniel Potter refers to the medical faculty in Philadelphia. There 
are other letters from him. 

A letter from Dr. O. Hubbard speaks of the Pharmacopeeia, various doctors, and then 
mentions that Dr. Clapp has moved to Carolina in expectation of a handsome establishment. The 
letter closes by saying, ‘‘Burn this.’’ Evidently these directions were not followed. There are 
other letters from him. 

A formulary, which apparently was intended for use in the Pharmacopeeia, is in Dr. Lyman 
Spalding’s handwriting. 

Dr. Lawrence Vanderveer reports on a number of cases of hydrophobia treated with Scull- 
cap. The most notable case is that of James Cann of New York. 

Dr. J. S. Dorsey of Philadelphia writes of Antimonial Combinations. 

Dr. De La Motta of Savannah writes of the Pharmacopceial Convention to be held. 

A circular and letter by Joseph Delaplaine seeks to create an interest in a national gallery 
of portraits. There are also a number of letters. 

There are a number of letters from Dr. John Redman Coxe. 

Dr. John Linnezus Edward Whitridge Shecut in a letter mentions the prevalence of yellow 
fever in the South. 

A circular is included from Dr. John Redman Coxe preparatory to establishing the ‘‘Phila- 
delphia Medical Museum.” 

A letter from Dr. E. Cutbush is addressed to Hon. Smith Thompson, Secretary of the 
Navy, on the Pharmacopeeia, to which he does not give full endorsement. 

Several circulars extracted from the ‘‘Medical Repository” discuss the promotion of the 
American Pharmacopeeia. The Boston Daily Advertiser also comments on the work. 

A letter from Dr. Frederick Dalcho of Charleston, S. C., discusses conditions of medicine 
in the South. 

An interesting account is that on the expenses of the Pharmacopeeia, and the various par- 
ticipants in the preparation of it. 

There is an order from the Surgeon General’s Office for 70 copies of the Pharmacopeceia, 
for which the bill is $158.50. 

Several circulars are enclosed relating to the various calls preparatory to the completion 
of the Pharmacopeeia. 

All of this and more will become part of the A. Ph. A. Library or Museum, or both. 

Just before completing this report the Historian is in receipt of a letter from Secretary Day, 
written by Albert E. Ebert to his head clerk, Mr. Louis Strehl. The letter was written from 
Munich, February 11, 1868, while he was attending the University. He refers to a letter received 
from Mr. Strehl, wherein the latter had spoken of dull business. Mr. Ebert said, ‘‘ Here in Europe 
famine lurks in all quarters.”” He had written the letter in great haste, evidently because of his 
intense interest in the studies he was pursuing, and asked Mr. Strehl not to show the letter to 
friends but verbally give them the news and messages therein. 

As far as our records go, the following have passed onward since our last convention, or prior 
to that time, and of whose demise mention had not been made in these reports: William O. 
Allison, New York; Edwin P. Anthony, Providence, R. I.; Edwin C. Bent, Dell Rapids, S. Dak.; 
Henry L. Carlton, Taylor, Tex.; Charles B. Criss, Gosport, Ind.; Fred L. Carter, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Oscar C. Dilly, Louisville, Ky.; Otto P. Gilbert, New York; D. W. Haydon, N. Mex.; 
Lewis C. Hopp, Cleveland; Dr. John N. Hurty, Indianapolis; W. N. Irwin, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Henry A. Jorden, Bridgeton, N. J.; C. Arthur Kiedaisch, Keokuk, Iowa; W. A. Konantz, Quincy, 
Ill.; Henry Kraemer, Mt. Clemens, Mich.; Wm. H. Lantz, Philadelphia; J. G. Leber, York, Pa.; 
James Lurie, New York; Daniel C. Mangan, Brooklyn; Thos. D. McElhenie, Brooklyn; John 
McKesson, New York; Otto H. Mentz, Chicago; John J. Molley, Brooklyn; Jos. C. Roberts, 
Baltimore; L. E. Sayre, Lawrence, Kans.; Victor E. Schratz, Detroit; Paul Silvester, Washington, 
D. C.; Geo. B. Topping, Columbus, O.; Arthur C. Wagner, Everett, Mass.; E. Edgar Warn, 
Keyport, N. J.; Arthur R. Wiele, Albert Lee, Minn.; Frank Wolff, Hope, Ark. 

It is not our purpose to hold up one above another; however, by their activities some have 
become better known, or known to a larger number. Their engagements were in different lines— 
retail pharmacists, wholesalers, manufacturers, publishers, teachers, chemists and physicians. 
All cannot be spoken of, and how to select is a question. Mention has been made of most of them 
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in the JouRNAL. The only publisher among the deceased is Mr. Allison of the Druggists Circular, 
Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter, etc. Two were physicians, Dr. Mangan and Dr. Hurty; both were 
also for some time engaged in teaching. Three were of prominence in wholesale business— 
F. L. Carter, C. A. Kiedaisch, and John McKesson. W. A. Konantz, Jos. C. Roberts, and per- 
haps others, were associated with manufacturing houses. Among members of pharmaceutical 
and medical faculties were Oscar C. Dilly, L. E. Sayre and Henry Kraemer. For the greater part 
of his life Henry Kraemer was engaged in teaching and, during later years, in chemical work; 
he was a pioneer in qualitative and quantitative microscopy. Retail pharmacists represent the 
majority, and aside from these activities a number contributed largely to the upbuilding of associa- 
tions and promoting pharmaceutical education. Two institutions lost their deans—by the death 
of Oscar C. Dilly, of Louisville College of Pharmacy, and L. E. Sayre, of the University of Kansas. 
The American Pharmaceutical Association, besides the loss of membership in the passing of all 
of them, mourns two members who had held the highest offices of the Association—Ex-Presidents 
Lewis C. Hopp and L. E. Sayre—and an Honorary President, Thomas D. McElhenie. 

During the period mentioned, other scientists, either engaged in pharmaceutical endeavors 
or through their work well known to pharmacy, have ceased their labors: N. Ashley Lloyd, Sir 
Edward Thorpe, Prof. August von Wassermann, Dr. M. L. Burton, Prof. Rudolph Gottlieb, 
Dr. Wm. F. Hillebrand, Edwin F. Ladd, Dr. John Marshall, Dr. Josef Moeller, Prof. Julius 
Morgenroth, Prof. Henry G. Smith, W. Wynn Westcott (“Extra Pharmacopeeia”’), Dr. George 
A. Piersol. 

The following events and names may be mentioned in an historical connection: The U. S. 
Pharmacopeeia X has been completed, and the National Formulary is nearing completion. Ar- 
gentine has a new Pharmacopeeia. Brazil, Italy and Sweden will soon have new standards. 

The Franklin Institute celebrated its centenary last year. Asa Gray has been given a 
place in the Hall of Fame. The Huxley Centenary is of interest because the scientist served an 
apprenticeship in pharmacy. A research laboratory has been added to Lankenau Hospital 
(Philadelphia). 

An event of the year was the carrying of diphtheria antitoxin to the stricken in Alaska. 

The members of the N. A. R. D., at the Washington meeting, called on President Coolidge 


in a body. 
The National Wholesale Druggists’ Association (1924) concluded its first fifty years of 


activity. An historical volume has been published. 

John Frederick Lewis has published a history of the Apprentices’ Library in Philadelphia; 
of this the first president of the A. Ph. A., Daniel B. Smith, was one of the founders. 

The Medical College of the State of South Carolina celebrated its centenary last November. 

The Jefferson Medical College concluded its first 100 years of continued service last June. 

The first pharmacy board of Georgia was organized in 1826. 

The International Pharmaceutical Congress of 1874 was held in St. Petersburg. 
national Pharmacopoeia was under consideration. 

Georgia Pharmaceutical Association held its 50th anniversary meeting June 15. 

Daniel Hanbury, honorary member A. Ph. A., died March 24, 1875. 

Michael Faraday reported the discovery of benzene June 16, 1825. 

Publicity was first given by Dr. William Beaumont to his experiments on digestion in the 
Medical Record for January 1825. 

Honorary member of the A. Ph. A., Sir William S. Glyn-Jones, visited in the United States; 
he came to spread the message of price maintenance. 

The Remington Honor Medalist of 1925 is Dr. H. M. Whelpley. 

The now celebrated Scopes’ case had its beginnings in a Dayton, Tenn., pharmacy. 

The International Pharmaceutical Federation met in Lausanne, Switzerland, July 21-23. 
Dr. Arno Viehoever was delegate. 

A second Brussels Conference will meet September 21. 

The Chemist and Druggist of Great Britain has completed its 100th volume. 

The American Journal of Pharmacy celebrates its centenary this year. 

Dr. Chauncey D. Leake has written an historical article on Surgical Anesthesia, in which 


Dr. Crawford Long is given proper recognition. 
The Guatemala Bulletin of Pharmacy printed the A. Ph. A. code of ethics in a recent issue. 


An Inter- 


Dr. A. G. DuMez is the delegate. 
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Prof. H. A. Langenhan has published a history of arsenical preparations of the 10 editions 


of the U. S. Pharmacopeeia. 
Surgeon General Hugh S. Cummings has published an historical article on ‘‘U. S. Public 


Health Service.” 
A memorial tablet has been placed in the Greensboro pharmacy where “O. Henry’’ was 


employed for five years. 
An International Opium Congress was held at Geneva last fall, and adjourned January 


16 of this year. 
The International Congress of the History of Medicine was held in Geneva, July 20-25, 


1924. 
A biographical sketch has been received of Prof. E. V. Howell, and an autobiography 


of Francis Banks Hays. , 

A copy of the License, Apothecary and Druggists’, first issued by the Medical Society of 
South Carolina, has been received from Assistant Curator Bennett of the Charleston Museum. 

Irwin A. Becker has presented a photo of the Alumni dinner at Asheville, A. Ph. A. meeting, 
also a photo of the store of our oldest member, Joseph L. Lemberger. 

We must wait for the completion of a pharmaceutical headquarters before we can system- 
atize this work and properly file and catalog it. In each issue of the JouRNAL will be found one 
or more historical items. All papers of last year, except the one by Dr. Joseph Jacobs, have been 
printed, and that article is in type for use as early as possible. 

The one thing the Historian desires to bring out, and for which he asks and has for years 
asked coéperation, is that all pharmacists—tetail, wholesale, manufacturing, teaching, and in 
every other division, and in related lines—preserve matter they may have of historical interest, 
whether this be apparatus, books, other publications, pictures, prints, or whatever it may be— 
wrap, box or store such material and mark for American Pharmiaceutical Association, together 
with names of contributors and other necessary information. There is much that seemingly has 
no value; there are articles, books, etc., that may become lost, manuscripts, letters, that may be 
destroyed, that will have interest for a succeeding generation; it is for them largely that we are 
working, and we should not permit destruction of that which has come to us. I feel assured that 
the interest of pharmacists generally will persuade them willingly and gladly to help build up a 
pharmaceutical library and museum. ‘There are some who will also accept the suggestion to make 
donations of this character when they provide for the disposition of other property. 

The substance of the latter paragraph is really the message of my report. The interesting 
collection of letters, etc., from the ‘‘Father”’ of the U. S. Pharmacopeeia is certainly most valuable, 
and the Historian has other collections in prospect. He is even hopeful of something that is 
“real big,’’ of which he cannot speak except for the purpose of encouragement and awakening 
interest everywhere. 

Clyde L. Eddy moved that the report be accepted; he said, “the Historian has devoted 
many hours to his work; his annual reports will be references years hence.” 

Edward Kremers seconded the motion and said: 

“The Historical Section is to be congratulated upon its Historian. This is not the timé 
to write history, but it is high time that some of the historical documents be collected that will 
enable the future historian to write the history of American pharmacy. ‘That our Historian has 
taken his duties seriously he has again demonstrated by his account of the valuable documents 
collected during the past year. 

“In connection with the new Pharmacy Home, suggestions have been made with reference 
to a museum, as well as to research laboratory, library and archives. If we were to question 
closely some of those who have been advocating this museum just what they had in mind, I fear 
it would become apparent that any hodge-podge collection would correspond to their idea of a 
pharmaceutical museum. 

“There are two types of museums to which the attention of this Section might well be di- 
rected. ‘The first, and older, is the pharmacy unit in the Germanisches Museum in Nuernberg: 
It consists of an historical ‘Apotheke,’ a laboratory, and a ‘Material-kammer.’ Some years 
ago, upon the return from one of his European trips, Professor Haskins, whose ‘Mediaeval Science’ 
appeared in book form within the last twelvemonth, told me how he had enjoyed the Germanic 
Museum and that he thought more of the pharmaceutical unit than of any other. Not so long 
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ago, the Secretary of the American Association of Museums visited Madison and, while inspect- 
ing the Museum of the Wisconsin Historical Society, told the Curator that the Historical Drug 
Store was its best unit. Now the Wisconsin Historical Drug Store does not begin to compare, 
‘in a way, with the ‘Historische Apotheke’ of the Germanic Museum, yet this dictum by an ex- 
pert reveals the possibilities in this direction. 

“The second type of museum is represented by the ‘Deutsches Museum’ in Munich, the 
new home of which was recently dedicated. I had the pleasure of visiting this museum in 1907, 
hence many years before’ it had acquired its present greatness and importance. Yet even then 
the underlying principles became apparent in well-nigh every unit. By way of illustration, the 
development of the modern polariscope from the calcite crystal, through the Nichols prism, etc., 
was illustrated by objects, accompanied by explanatory cards, step by step. Moreover, the vis- 
itor was permitted to handle the individual parts as well as the complete instrument for the 
purpose of studying its principles and application. Such a museum is an educational institution 
of the first order. 

“Take but a single illustration, that of opium, and apply the same principles, and you can 
conjure up a unit of a museum that would be worthy of the A. Ph. A. We have hundreds, indeed 
thousands, of possibilities of the same kind. The question will not be one of dearth of material 
but of superabundance. We could well fill the entire building with museum material if we but 
had the money to collect it and take care of it. 

“But the museum will be but one of our problems. The Historical Section will be equally 
concerned with the library and the Archives. The material presented this morning by our 
Historian will constitute a valuable contribution to the latter. 

“We are fortunate in having as a historian a person who voluntarily goes beyond the ab- 
solute demands of doing something and accomplishes as much as he has in this direction. This 
work is extremely valuable, and I am wondering to what extent the Historian is able to have 
precious documents so reinforced or mounted that they are in the best possible condition for pres- 
ervation, and whether it would not be well to authorize the Historian to have some plan prepared 
for better preserving some of these documents, and for us to ask for a proper appropriation of 
money to meet that. Some of these letters, no doubt, are in such a condition that every time they 
are handled it lessens their state of preservation. If it is the case that something could be done, 
I will be glad to make a motion, asking the Council to appropriate a suitable amount to be 
placed in the hands of the Historian for this purpose.”’ 

In answer Mr. Eberle said that he was keeping these papers in a safe in the Bourse Build- 
ing. He thought it would be better to wait until we are prepared with larger office space before 
doing anything. He had brought these papers with him because they were of special interest 
at this time. 

Edward Kremers said the Association made a modest annual appropriation, something 
like $25.00, for filing away papers. 

Chairman Lehman said the discussion shows how necessary our headquarters are. 

H. M. Whelpley said the making of history goes on every instant. The recording of 
history is voluntary and therein is my excuse for speaking on the subject. We are particularly 
fortunate in having a historian who takes a deep interest in his work. 

The Editors’ report of progress on the History of American Pharmacy was called for. 


EDITORS’ REPORT OF PROGRESS ON HISTORY OF AMERICAN PHARMACY. 


Clyde L. Eddy in reporting on the progress made on the History of American Pharmacy 
said that Dr. Charters, in his report, stated that as a necessity for professional morale there should be 
available to every student of pharmacy, a history showing the accomplishments of that profession, 
and he suggested that it be written in a fine, literary fashion. He was more and more convinced 
as the reports come in from editors of the different chapters that the work is going to be especially 
valuable. ‘The chapters are going to be a fountainhead to which students can refer for the his- 
tory of American pharmacy. ‘The idea of the history was suggested two or three years ago at 
the Asheville meeting, and at that time chapters were named and editors selected. He then 
called on several of the contributors to the History. 

H. C. Christensen said that his report was in the line of an apology—a great deal of work 
has been done and good progress made until last spring. Furthermore, a file that contained 
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part of the work was lost, so this must be replaced. It seems to be a characteristic of the Board 
of Pharmacy members and others connected with pharmacy, to be slow in giving information, 
and the compiler’s work is correspondingly so. Also, he represents the Board of Pharmacy on 
the Commonwealth Fund on Survey of Pharmacy, and in that capacity he had to prepare the 
chapter on “‘Jurisprudence” which takes in the pharmacy laws of the various states. This 
required nearly all of the summer months. A chapter has been completed and will be reported 
in the “Survey.” In a number of instances, that work fits in with this, so in a general way he 
could report progress and he gave assurance of a much better report next year. 

J. G. Beard said he had in charge the chapter on Pharmaceutical Organizations, and while 
every one felt his particular section is most difficult, he knew his to be the hardest of all for the 
reason that he covered 46 state associations, about 10 national bodies and a great number of 
local organizations, and he was entirely at the mercy of some 70 secretaries, about 15 of whom 
are not coédperating in any way in this work. He had collected about 90 per cent of the material 
on the state associations; the chapter on the national organizations is about complete, but it had 
not been possible to get together much of anything on the local associations. He had the story 
of the King’s County Pharmaceutical Society and a brief sketch of the Society in Cook County, 
but aside from that, nothing. During the past year little progress had been made. During the 
first year of this work he had concentrated on the secretaries, urging them to supply information 
relating to the organization and development of their associations. The next year he gave atten- 
tion to the presidents, having failed in some six cases in hearing from the secretaries. The presi- 
dents would do nothing at all. This year he was going to try individuals in the states. Before 
an attempt at compilation of these histories is made all of the records should be in hand. About 
90 per cent of all material is in, covering the history of the state associations, at least that per- 
centage covering the history of the state and national bodies, and only about 5 per cent of the 
local organizations. If he had more time and more funds perhaps this part of the history 
could be finished within the next three or four months, but lacking those things he could not say 
whether this section will be completed by next year. Professor Beard made these statements as 
an explanation and not as an apology. . 

Editor Eddy said that if Mr. Beard did not have a list of all local organizations he could 
give him the name of each association and its secretary. One of the greatest difficulties seems 
to be the disposition of secretaries, generally, to ignore the communications from outside of 
their own states. He had occasion to write these secretaries for information vitally needed, 
and the first letter brought responses from about half of them; the second letter from about 10 
per cent, and the balance came later. It seemed to him if board secretaries and association 
secretaries could only be made to see that they have information that is needed nationally they 
would be glad to supply it. 

Caswell A. Mayo suggested that the Section on Historical Pharmacy instruct its secretary 
to formulate a letter to be addressed to the presidents of the various state and local organizations 
and the state boards of pharmacy, to the effect that their influence and coéperation is much 
needed in giving out such information as will enable the authors of the various chapters on the 
History of American Pharmacy to collate important data on the educational history of American 
Pharmacy, and urgently requesting those officials to instruct the secretaries and others charged 
with such matters to give prompt attention and cordial coéperation whenever such information 
is needed. 

Lyman F. Kebler said the section of the History of which he was chairman was added after 
the other work had started. He accepted with the realization that it was not an easy job; in 
fact, that it would be most difficult, and, at times, he felt that if he had known of the tremendous 
amount of work he would not have gone into it. One who is unfamiliar with such research 
cannot appreciate the difficulties. 

The big trouble is to get at the sources of information. The officials seldom know the 
background of their own work. ‘The earlier part of the history is practically completed, but 
when we come to the war of 1812, 1848, 1860, etc., the internal revenue laws, the tariff laws, 
the stamp act, trade mark, copyright, opium legislation, narcotic and alcohol legislation—there 
is so much to do that he wondered if he ever would get through with the work. 

Caswell A. Mayo said that at the hearing on the Edmonds’ Bill before the House one of 
the congressmen said, ‘‘We have had the U. S. Army right along without commissions for phar- 
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macists for 100 years. What is the use of having them now?’’ He informed him of his error 
in thinking the United States has done without commissioned pharmacists—the Continental 
Army had an Apothecary-General—Dr. Andrew Craigie, who was Apothecary-General of the 
Massachusetts Colonial Army and then of the Continental Army, and who built the house at 
Cambridge occupied later by Longfellow. The Apothecary-General and staff continued until 
1822 when the strength of the army was reduced. During the Civil War five pharmacists were 
appointed as medical purveyors at the medical depots, with the pay of a captain. About 1865 
they were given the rank of captain also. 

Lyman F. Kebler said that Dr. Andrew Craigie was appointed Apothecary-General under 
the Massachusetts Colonial Government, in 1775, but apothecary-generals were not appointed 
because of pharmaceutical training; they were all medical men. 

Edward Kremers said he was greatly pleased when he learned that the History of American 
Pharmacy was to be written, but dumfounded when it was stated that it would be completed 
in a year or two—it was not something that could be accomplished over night. ‘The term 
‘apothecary’,’’ he said, ‘‘as it was used in the Continental Army was a term that came over from 
England, and did not imply that this official was a pharmacist.’’ He also gave a few data relat- 
ing to the Apothecaries’ Society of London which, as organized in the 16th century, exercised 
the power of granting licenses to practice medicine. (Many of these practitioners kept shops 
for the sale of medicines and the term “apothecary” was used to designate their calling.) 

The report was discussed and commended by Messrs. Kremers, Mayo and others. Prof. 
Patrocino Valenzuela, of the University of the Philippines, suggested that a chapter on pharma- 
ceutical literature be added, but no action was taken. It was moved, seconded and carried 
that the reports be accepted with thanks. 

Professor Valenzuela gave an interesting illustrated talk on the School of Pharmacy, 
University of the Philippines at Manila. The slides showed the development of the institution 
from its beginning to its present larger usefulness and greater activities. A number of the slides 
gave an account of the work which was promoted under the direction of Dr. A. G. DuMez, the 
first head and who was for a number of years director of the School of Pharmacy and member 
of its faculty. 

The speaker was given a rising vote of thanks. 

Chairman Lehman appointed Messrs. Gietner, Porterfield and Emanuel members of the 


Committee on Nominations. 
The first session of the Section on Historical Pharmacy was then adjourned. 


SECOND SESSiON. 


The second session of the Section on Historical Pharmacy was convened by Chairman 
Robert S. Lehman at 10:30 a.m., August 28. 

On motion, duly seconded, the reading of minutes was dispensed with. ‘The first paper 
of the program, entitled ‘‘Activities of W. J. M. Gordon. Historical Notes on the Manufacture 
and Use of Glycerine in the Middle West,’’ by John Uri Lloyd, was read by Secretary Darbaker, 
and motion made to publish was carried. 

Ex-President J. U. Lloyd also presented a Wedgwood mortar and pestle. Accompanying 
the mortar is a brief history, as follows: 

“The accompanying mortar and pestle were presented to me by Dr. J. S. Hamilton, Spur- 
geon, Ind. I now present it to you as from Dr. Hamilton through myself. With this mortar 
is a little booket in which he has written some historical notes relative thereto as he learned them. 
These notes are as follows: 

“ “This Mortar was given me by Dr. Alvah Harrington in 1880. Dr. Harrington got the 
mortar of Dr. David De Tar, Sr., in 1850. Dr. De Tar said he got it of an old French physician 
in New Orleans, Louisiana, date unknown.’ ”’ 

Sketches of Josiah Wedgwood were also sent to the Historian by Chairman-elect Dar- 
baker. ‘The first of the sketches is by Dr. Hamilton and the other by J. U. Lloyd. The latter 
will be published in a succeeding issue of the JouRNAL. Attention is also called to the excellent 
finish of the mortar and stamp on bottom “Wedgwood, Best Composition.” 

Louis Emanuel asked that his paper on ‘““The Early History of the Pittsburgh College of 
Pharmacy” be read by title. It was so ordered. 
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In the absence of the authors the following papers were read by title: 

“History of Pharmacy in Alabama, by Miss Miriam Curtis; “The Literature of Pharmacy,” 
by F. B. Kilmer; “History of Pharmacy in Tuscaloosa,” by W. E. Bingham; “History of the 
Kansas Unit Plan,’”’ by J. S. Chism; ‘The Old-Time Drug Store,” by John W. Ballard. 

A synopsis accompanied the paper by Fred B. Kilmer on “The Literature of Pharmacy;” 
it follows: 

‘‘Pharmacy claims to rank with the learned professions because it has a literature. 

“This paper attempts to give a general survey of the literature pertaining to pharmacy, 
particularly that in the English language. ‘The survey is from the standpoint of a reader of such 
literature. 

‘An historical review of the periodical literature shows that the first journal devoted to 
pharmacy originated in Paris. The first pharmaceutical journal published in the English lan- 
guage was “The American Journal of Pharmacy.’ 

“The pharmaceutical journal of modern times, while containing a certain amount of science, 
devotes a gocily proportion of space to the mercantile side of the calling and the news of the 
drug world. 

“Pictures are a modern development in these publications. 

“In the main, pharmaceutical journals have been the leaders of pharmaceutical thought. 
Their editorial columns have fostered science, education and beneficial legislation, and supported 
sound business methods. 

“Journal contributions from retail pharmacists in a large measure have disappeared. 
Readers demand authors of known reputation and authority. 

“Pharmaceutical literature written in the English language emanating in the British 
Dominions and the United States is a predominating factor. 

“Literature emanating from associations has not kept pace with the growth and work of 
the associations themselves. 

“‘A modern development is the literature emanating from pharmaceutical manufacturers. 

“The best selling literature of pharmacy is in the form of text-books. 

‘Historical literature pertaining to pharmacy is meagre. There is need of a literature 
which will with vigor, artistry, imagination and humor reveal pharmacy as it really exists. 

‘‘New forms of literature are taking shape in speeches before social clubs, radio audiences 
and other ways. ‘These newer forms of literature, which include publicity in newspapers and 
magazines for the enlightenment of the public, are full of promise. 

‘The thing that seems to be needed in pharmaceutical literature is more readers. ‘The 
younger generation of pharmacists should become readers and students of pharmaceutical litera- 


ture. There is an enormous waste represented in the volumes of journals that now remain un- 


read. 
“The pathway to better pharmacists, higher pharmacy, better merchants lies through the 


tangled mass of books and journals which make up what is known as pharmaceutical literature.” 

Lyman F, Kebler presented two papers in abstract on “Pierre Pomet, a Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Worker for Pure Drugs, Spices and Foods,”’ and ‘“The Good Work of the Western Whole- 
sale Drug Association (1876-81) for Honest Drugs.” 

The former paper is accompanied by a number of photostat copies of historical matter and 
illustrations. 

Mr. Kebler was given a vote of thanks for his interest in presenting this research. 

Caswell A. Mayo presented in abstract “Leaves from the Diary of Dr. W. S. Merrell, 
Pioneer Pharmaceutical Manufacturer.” 

Two papers—‘A Glimpse into the Past,’’ by E. J. C. Grohman, and “Pharmacy in the 
Early Days of Deadwood, South Dakota,” by D. F. Jones, were read by title. 

Edward Kremers presented two papers; abstracts follow: 

“The American Dispensatory”’ of John Redman Coxe, 1806 to 1831. 

This bibliographic account was made possible through the codperation of the Lloyd Li- 
brary and the libraries of the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, the New York College of 
Pharmacy and the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. The manuscript is accompanied by 
photostatic copies of title page and six selected text pages. 

‘The letters of the Alphabet in Pharmaceutical Literature.” 
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1. The letter ‘‘a.”’ 
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Using the first letter of the alphabet by way of illustration, much information has been 
brought together that ought to be conveniently available in pharmaceutical dictionaries, yet 
such is not the case. A most interesting part of this information is historical, yet many of the 
uses are modern; indeed, additions to the list are being made constantly. 

The papers were accepted with thanks of the Section. 

The Committee on Nominations reported the following nominees for officers of the en- 


suing year: 


Chairman, I,. K. Darbaker, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, William F. Sudro, Fargo, N. Dak. 


Delegate, Charles J. Grietner, St. Louis, Mo. 
It was moved, seconded and carried that the Historian cast the unanimous ballot of the 


Section for the nominees.—Carried. 


On motion of Caswell A. Mayo, duly seconded, a rising vote of thanks was tendered the 


officers.—Carried. 


The Section on Historical Pharmacy was then adjourned. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE LOCAL BRANCHES 


“All papers presented to the Association and Branches shall become the property of the 
Association with the understanding that they are not to be published in any other publication 
prior to their publication in those of the Association, except with the consent of the Council.’ 
—Part of Chapter VI, Article VI of the By-Laws. 

Article IV of Chapter VII reads: ‘‘Each local branch having not less than 50 dues-paid 
members of the Association, holding not less than six meetings annually with an attendance of 
not less than 9 members at each meeting, and the proceedings of which shall have been submitted 
to the JourRNAL for publication, may elect one representative to the House of Delegates.”’ 

Reports of the meetings of the Local Branches should be mailed to the Editor on the day 
following the meeting, if possible. Minutes should be typewritten, with wide spaces between the 


lines. 
the reporter. 
CHICAGO. 


The 152nd meeting of the Chicago Branch 
of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION was held at the University of Illinois, 
School of Pharmacy Bldg., Friday evening, 
October 16, 1925, at 8:00 o’clock, Dean W. B. 
Day presiding. 

Secretary Gathercoal read a letter of resig- 
nation from President L. E. Warren which 
was laid on the table with the understanding 
that Mr. Warren, even though absent from 
Chicago, would hold the office during the re- 
mainder of his term and First Vice-President 
J. A. Hynes would preside during October and 
November. President Warren received many 
words of appreciation for his faithful and con- 
scientious services during the three years in 
which he has held the office of President of the 
Chicago Branch. 

The speaker of the evening, Dr. Arthur D. 
Holmes, of Boston, Mass., was then intro- 
duced by Chairman Day. Dr. Holmes pre- 
sented a splendid address on the subject of 


Care should be taken to give proper names correctly, and manuscript should be signed by 


“Cod Liver Oil,’’ a subject on which he is an 
authority. Dr. Holmes referred to the an- 
tiquity of cod liver oil as a therapeutic agent, 
stating that it undoubtedly was known in the 
times of Pliny and has been in constant use 
as a medicine since then. It was probably 
prepared in these earlier times by the “‘rotting”’ 
method which, as a rule, produced an offensive 
oil and which would, therefore, be efficacious— 
as in those days the more nauseous and dis- 
gusting the medicine the more valuable it was 
therapeutically. A great deal of cod liver oil 
is still produced by the rotting method but 
this along with rancid cod liver oil usually 
finds its way into technical use, particularly 
in the leather industry. It is known in the 
trade as ‘‘Cod Oil.” 

He explained in detail the present method 
of cooking the livers and pressing out the oil; 
the separation of stearin by chilling and filter- 
ing under pressure; and the preservation of 
the oil by packing in well-filled, small con- 
tainers or by packing in barrels in which the 
air has been replaced by inert gases such as 
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carbon dioxide and nitrogen. Special em- 
phasis was laid upon the fact that cod liver oil 
practically free from any nauseous or rancid 
odor or taste could be prepared by using very 
fresh livers and that for such oil, livers should 
be removed from the fish not more than a few 
hours before they are steam-cooked and the 
oil strained out. 

Dr. Holmes devoted his lecture largely to 
the vitamine content of cod liver oil and to the 
determination of the vitamine activity. He 
stated that he kept a constant check on the 
vitamine ‘‘A’”’ content of the oil produced by 
his firm and that a constant effort was being 
made to perfect methods for assaying the 
anti-rachitic vitamine. As to the chemical 
nature of these vitamines, little is known as yet, 
though it is established that fats which contain 
the anti-rachitic vitamine such as lard, butter, 
egg yolk, and olive oil also contain chloresterol. 
Chloresterol which has been treated with 
ultraviolet light cures rickets while non- 
radiated chloresterol does not. Further when 
the unsaturated double bond present in chlor- 
esterol is saturated it will not cure rickets even 
when radiated. Human fat is rich in chlores- 
terol; sunlight radiates it. Possibly this un- 
saturated double bond in chloresterol is the 
location of anti-rachitic value. Funk, who 
originally suggested the name “Vitamine,” 
states that the name “Vitamine’”’ should now 
be applied only to the water soluble forms 
while ‘‘Vitasterol” should be applied to the oil 
soluble compounds. 

Dr. Holmes discussed his experiments re- 
garding a fertility vitamine in cod liver oil 
but stated that as yet the evidence for the 
presence of such a vitamine was not conclu- 
sive. He experimented with flocks of chickens 
and found that those flocks fed with cod liver 
oil in comparison with control flocks not so 
fed gave a greater number of chicks per hun- 
dred eggs. In this experiment the eggs pro- 
duced by the flock of Rhode Island Reds to 
which cod liver oil was fed gave 24 more 
chicks per 100 eggs than did the control flock 
receiving no oil. The oil-fed White Leghorns 
gave 16 more chicks from each 100 eggs than 
the control flock of Leghorns and the Barred 
Rocks gave 6 more chicks per 100 eggs than 
did the control flock. All told 27,000 eggs 
were incubated during the 4 months of the ex- 
periment. ‘The results of the experiment might 
indicate the presence of a fertility vitamine. 

At the conclusion of the lecture there was 
quite a general discussion. 
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C. P. Van Shaack described cod liver oil 
extraction as witnessed on his recent visit to 
Norway and the Lofoten Islands. 

F. H. Borcherdt referred to some recent 
importations of Norwegian oil which was pro- 
tected from oxidation by nitrogen. 

L. E. Warren inquired about cod liver oil 
extracts, especially as to the claim that they 
contain many thousand times the vitamine 
strength of cod liver oil. Dr. Holmes main- 
tained that all of the therapeutic value of cod 
liver oil was not contained in these extracts 
and, while conscientious and honest efforts 
had been made to develop medicinal prepara- 
tions of cod liver oil in tablet form, many of 
such preparations were pure fakes. 

Regarding the inquiry as to the vitamine 
“A” assay of cod liver oil in the new U. S. P. 
he stated that in the first place the assay was 
only optional and therefore had no legal 
status. While this assay calls for a standard 
of 50 units, real good cod liver oil will assay at 
least 3000 units and a very poor oil will show 
500 units. 

A very hearty vote of thanks was extended 
to Dr. Holmes for his excellent address and 
especially for his patience in answering the 
many inquiries put to him. 

Just before adjournment, Prof. A. H. Clark 
most pleasantly presented to the retiring presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Branch, a gift of remem- 
brance in the form of a leather brief case. 
President Warren expressed his great appre- 
ciation of the gift. 

E. N. GATHERCOAL, Secretary. 


DETROIT. 


The first meeting of the Detroit Branch of 
the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
for the coming year was held Friday, October 
9. An excellent chicken dinner preceded the 
meeting. 

The regular meeting was called to order by 
President L. W. Rowe, who briefly outlined 
his plans for the coming year. The minutes 
of the previous meeting were read by the 
Secretary and approved. In the absence of 
Mr. Ingram the reading of the financial report 
was dispensed with. 

President Rowe then read a report from the 
JOURNAL announcing the awarding of the 
Fairchild Scholarship to a Detroit pharmacy 
student. 

The speaker of the evening was Dr. T. F. 
Stephenson, who gave a popular talk on the 
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Progress of Science during the last twenty- 
five years and how it has affected Medicine 
and Pharmacy. He enumerated the many 
advances in the sciences which have been of 
great service. The silver salts, vaccines, 
X-Ray, and the numerous other discoveries 
of late years were explained by him. He 
referred to the success of vaccine in combating 
typhoid in the World War as a striking ex- 
ample of what science had done for humanity. 
Dr. Stephenson said that the building of the 
Panama Canal was made possible because of 
medical progress; while credit must be given 
all who participated in the wonderful achieve- 
ment, conquering typhoid made its success 
possible. The French with their wealth and 
brilliant engineers were unable to construct 
the canal because at that time typhoid vaccine 
was unknown. 

Dr. Stephenson answered many questions 
put to him by the assembly. Mr. Seltzer 
moved a rising vote of thanks to the speaker 
which was unanimously given. 


BERNARD A. BIALK, Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The Philadelphia Branch of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION held its initial 
meeting of the year on Tuesday evening, Octo- 
ber 13, at the P. A. R. D. Building. Presi- 
dent Mortimer M. Smith presided. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and approved. The following fourteen pro- 
posals for membership were then reported: 

T. C. Chidester, C. T. DeLorme, Z. Girzel, 
N. Green, E. N. Jensen, A. T. Kashuba, J. R. 
Lindsey, J. S. Mas, D. McConnell, N. Miles, 
Miss Herma Rohn, Peter §. Rohn, H. Segel, 
Harry Smuckler. 

On vote of the Branch the Secretary cast a 
unanimous ballot electing the applicants to 
membership. 

A motion was passed that the President and 
Secretary write to the individuals who took 
part in preparing and presenting the pharma- 
ceutical exhibit for the A. M. A. convention 
held at Atlantic City in June, and thank them 
for their splendid work and for the interest 
shown in making the exhibit a success. 

Due to the fact that the P. A. R. D. hada 
banquet scheduled for ‘Tuesday evening, 
November 10th, the regular night of the 
November meeting, a motion was passed to 
postpone the November meeting to the night 
of November 17th. 
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Inasmuch as the summer of 1926 will bring 
the convention of the AMERICAN PHARMACEU- 
TICAL ASSOCIATION to Philadelphia, it was the 
general opinion that plans should be made at 
once to prepare for the event. Therefore a 
motion was passed that the President appoint 
a permanent committee to arrange the details 
of the A. Px. A. Convention at Philadelphia 
in 1926, the Local Secretary to be Chairman 
of the Committee and the Committee to be 
given the power to add others to its member- 
ship. 

The President called on Ambrose Huns- 
berger to give a few words on ‘Pharmacy 
Week.” Mr. Hunsberger likened the week to 
election night when every one is anxiously 
waiting for the returns; for, as he said, the 
country was taking a vote on the status of 
pharmacy and we were anxiously waiting to 
see if the professional side of pharmacy was to 
receive recognition. He was greatly en- 
couraged by all the reports of activities and 
he spoke particularly about having received 
letters from far and wide asking for informa- 
tion about Pharmacy Week and that he was 
impressed by the deep sincerity shown in'each 
case. Mr. Hunsberger pointed to Robert J. 
Ruth, the “father” of Pharmacy Week, and 
the President called on him for remarks. 

Mr. Ruth outlined his vision of Pharmacy 
Week as it has come to him and told of the 
many program features in Philadelphia during 
the week: Broadcasting through four different 
stations during the week—by Dr. Braisted, 
Professors LaWall, Sturmer and Griffith; 
luncheon talks before the following clubs, 
Kiwanis, Optimist, Chamber of Commerce, 
Lions, Engineers, City, and Exchange Club; 
Editorials prepared for the five leading papers 
of the city; a special window of the Botanical 
Gardens of the Philadelphia Coilege of Phar- 
macy and Science, in one of the Chestnut 
Street shop windows—this window was deco- 
rated by one of Philadelphia’s leading florists 
and twenty-two different living plant speci- 
mens, properly labeled and marked, were 
shown; scores of windows in the stores through- 
out the city carefully planned for the week. 

Mr. Ruth told of the many splendid things 
Dr. Frederick B. Kilmer and the Johnson and 
Johnson Company have done to make this 
week a national success and said that, without 
a doubt, Pharmacy Week would not have had 
such a splendid showing this year if it hadn’t 
been for this codperation. 

The following resolution was then passed: 
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“That the Secretary be instructed to convey 
to Dr. F. B. Kilmer the thanks of the members 
of the Philadelphia Branch of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION for his splendid 
assistance, through the agency of Johnson and 
Johnson, toward making the nation-wide ob- 
servance of Pharmacy Week a success.”’ 

Dean Charles H. LaWall next gave the 
members of the Branch a most interesting 
talk on ‘Spices and Flavoring Extracts.””’ He 
carried them back to the time when Columbus 
set sail in his quest for spices which resulted 
in the discovery of America, and Magellan, 
in a similar quest, circumnavigated the globe; 
then, through the years and years of blood- 
shed when the Portuguese, Spaniards and 
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Dutch fought. for the supremacy and control 
of the spice trade, when spices were worth 
their weight in gold. He referred, particu- 
larly, to the manner in which pharmacists of 
to-day can regain their control of the sale of 
spices—through their superior knowledge of 
the spice industry, the selection, method of 
preservation, etc. The talk was well illus- 
trated throughout by lantern slides. A rising 
vote of thanks was given to the speaker. 

Charles S. Hervo, a former member of the 
Branch, now chemist and production manager 
of Furst McNess Co., Freeport, Ill., was pres- 
ent and added many points of interest about 
spices. 

AbLEY B. Nicuo is, Secretary. 





ONLY TWO CANDIDATES FOR THE 
HALL OF FAME WERE ELECTED. 


John Paul Jones and Edwin Booth were 
elected to places in the Hall of Fame. Evi- 
dently the qualifications for the honor are of 
an order that keeps many, who are very highly 
regarded, from receiving such distinction. 
The elections are held every five years; twelve 
only can be elected at any one election; there 
are 107 electors and sixty-five votes are neces- 
sary for a choice. 

The name of Dr. Lyman Spalding, ‘‘Father 
of the U. S. Pharmacopeeia,’”’ failed to re- 
ceive strong support as a possible nominee, 
but hope is expressed that his name and ser- 
vices will be better known to the laity by the 
time the next election is held. Such men as 
William Penn, Henry D. Thoreau, Benjamin 
Rush, John Jay, Cyrus W. Field, Noah Web- 
ster, etc., were among the nominees, but 
failed to receive a sufficient number of ballots 
to place them in the distinguished class. 

Pharmacists should educate the people 
relative to what the Pharmacopceia means 
to them and, thereby, promote the possi- 
bilities of having the ‘“‘Father of the U. S. 
Pharmacopeeia” given place in Hall of Fame. 


CENTENARY OF MICHEL EUGENE 
CHEVREUL’S FIRST PATENT. 

The centenary of Chevreul’s first patent 
was commemorated in connection with the 
fifth congress of Industrial Chemistry; the 
program of the event was arranged by the 
Société de Chemie Industrielle for October 
11, and held in the laboratory where the 
celebrated chemist made his more important 
discoveries. The patent referred to was taken 





out jointly with Gay-Lussac, soon after 
Chevreul became attached to Gabelin’s factory 
as chemist. It may not be known generally 
that the latter lived to be 103 years of age; 
Gay-Lussac died 75 years ago. 


WEDGWOOD MORTARS. 


The presentation of a wedgwood mortar is 
noted in the minutes of the Section on His- 
torical Pharmacy. We are under obligations 
to Professor Lloyd and his secretary, Miss 
Edith Wycoff, for a sketch of Josiah Wedg- 
wood, from ‘Josiah Wedgwood, F.R.S., His 
Personal History,’’ by Samuel Smiles. The fol- 
lowing paragraph relates to mortars and pestles: 

‘‘Most important of all was the new compo- 
sition for mortars, which Wedgwood with his 
complete knowledge of clay contrived for the 
use of the apothecaries of Great Britain and 
indeed of all the world. He had been accus- 
tomed to supply Dr. Priestley with crucibles 
and retorts before he left Leeds, and they were 
now in considerable demand by philosophers 
and chemists in this and foreign countries; 
but the introduction and general use of his 
mortars came later in life! At first the sur- 
face of the mortar blistered, but by constant 
experiments he entirely obviated this great de- 
fect. By the use of Cornish clay he was en- 
abled to make the entire mortar and pestle 
perfect. Wedgwood’s invention was taken 
up to the Apothecaries’ Hall and from the tests 
which they withstood there his mortars and 
pestles acquired a fame which has lasted to the 
present day.” 

1 The first mortars were made in 1779 by 
Wedgwood, but it was some time before he per- 
fected them. 














ASSOCIATION BUSINESS 


AD INTERIM BUSINESS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 1924-1925. 


Office of the Secretary, Lombard & Greene Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


LETTER NO. 1. 
October 20, 1925. 


To the Members of the Council: 
1. The full membership of the Council for 
the fiscal year 1925-1926 is as follows: 


ELECTED MEMBERS. 

James H. Beal, Urbana, IIl., term expires 
1926. 

R. P. Fischelis, 192 Roseville Ave., Newark, 
N. J., term expires 1926. 

C. H. LaWall, 636 S. Franklin Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., term expires 1926. 

H. V. Arny, 115 W. 68th St., New York City, 
term expires 1927. 

A. G. DuMez, 25th and E Sts., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., term expires 1927. 

H. M. Whelpley, 2342 Albion Place, St. 
Louis, Mo., term expires 1927. 

H. C. Christensen, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill., term expires 1928. 

S. L. Hilton, 1033 22nd St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., term expires 1928. 

J. A. Koch, 1431 Boulevard of the Allies, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., term expires 1928. 


EX-OFFICIO MEMBERS. 

L. L. Walton, President, A. Pu. A., Williams- 
port, Pa. 

W. C. Anderson, First Vice-President, A. Pu. 
A., 195 Hancock St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

C. L. Eddy, Second Vice-President, A. Pu. A., 
12 Gold St., New York City. 

W. B. Day, Secretary, A. Pu. A., 701 S. 
Wood St., Chicago, Ill. 

E. F. Kelly, Treasurer, A. Pu. A., Lombard 
and Greene Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

E. G. Eberle, Editor, Journat A. Pu. A., 
253 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. G. DuMez, Editor, YEAR Book A. Pu. A., 
25th and E. Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

W. D. Jones, Chairman House of Delegates, 
A. Pu. A., 1 E. Bay St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

C. W. Holton, Newark, N. J., succeeds E. F. 
Kelly as Treasurer of the A. Pu. A. on January 
1, 1926, and then becomes ex-officio member 
of the Council. On the same date E. F. Kelly 
succeeds W. B. Day as Secretary of the 
A. Pu. A. 
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2. The officers of the Council for the fiscal 


year 1925-1926 are as follows: 

S. L. Hilton, Chairman 

W. C. Anderson, Vice-Chairman 

E. F. Kelly, Secretary 

3. The minutes of the meetings of the 
Council before, during and after the annual 
meeting of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION at Des Moines, Iowa, are printed 
in the October JOURNAL, pp. 928-943. 

(Motion 1.) It is moved by Kelly that the 
minutes be approved as presented herewith. For 
the benefit of the new members of the Council 
it is pointed out that motions made by mail 
during the interim between meetings of the 
Council require no second. The Secretary 
will be pleased to have his attention called to 
errors and necessary alterations, or corrections. 

4. Charles H. LaWall has nominated Am- 
brose Hunsberger as Local Secretary for 1925- 
1926. If other members of the Council wish 
to submit nominations, they are requested to 
forward same to the Secretary promptly in 
order that a vote may be taken at an early 
date. 

(Motion 2.) It is moved by Holton that the 
charge for the use of the text of the National For- 
mulary V by the United States Dispensatory be 
set at $500.00. (See minutes of the second meeting 
of the 1924-1925 Council as submitted herewith.) 

(Motion 3.) It is moved by Kelly and seconded 
by Day, that an appropriation of $5000 be made 
for the expenses of the Headquarters’ Building 
Campaign. This appropriation has had the 
approval of the Finance Committee. 

5. Applicants for Membership: ‘The follow- 
ing applications properly endorsed and accom- 
panied by the first year’s dues have been re- 
ceived. 

No. 1, John Burgess, 209 Bloor St., East 
Toronto, Canada; No. 2, Arthur E. Thompson, 
911 W. 7th St., Sioux City, Iowa; No. 3, Law- 
rence Wm. Renner, 131 Arlington Ave., N. W., 
Canton, Ohio; No. 4, Wm. Percival Harris, 
Harris Drug Co., Samaritan Bldg., Athens, Ga.; 
No. 5, Frank Carmello DiStefano, 171 Southern 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; No. 6, Rupert Strown, 
c/o H. T. Pendergrass Drug Co., Eureka 
Springs, Arkansas; No. 7, Maurice Don Carlos 
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Dunaway, c/o Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 
Racine, Wis.; No. 8, Minnie Freda Kolman, 
4110 Eastern Ave., Baltimore, Md.; No. 9, 
Geo. L. Robb, 501 N. Monroe St., Decatur, 
Ill.; No. 10, Clyde Gardner, 147 S. Water St., 
Decatur, Ill.; No. 11, Augustus Bolton Raffing- 
ton, 535 N. Water St., Decatur, Ill.; No. 12, 
Edward W. Haffner, 1103 N. Water St., De- 
catur, Ill.; No. 13, Wm. Hamel, 1099 West- 
wood St., Decatur, Ill.; No. 14, Jospeh D. 
McIntyre, 5410 Oakland St., Fkd., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; No. 15, Grover Cleveland Mason, 
Room No. 7, Federal Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; No. 16, Hubert S. Sumrow, 2003 N. 
Miami Ave., Miami, Fla.; No. 17, Mary N. 
Keife, 701 Ivy St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; No. 18, 
Charles Theo. DeLorme, Jr., 2922 Poplar St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; No. 19, F. T. Gellespie, St. 
Joseph, Mich.; No. 20, Wm. E. Keyser, Chit- 
tenden Ave., Columbus, Ohio; No. 21, Leslie 
Wm. Reese, 1338 E. Cole St., Columbus, Ohio; 
No. 22, Chas. L. Williams, 986 Oak St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio; No. 23, Evelyn A. Wegad, 612 E. 
St., N. E., Washington, D. C.; No. 24, Herman 
L. Roth, 117 N. Water St., Decatur, III. 

(Motion 4.) Vote on application for active 
membership in the A. Ph. A. 

6. Applicants for membership on account of 
contributions to Headquarters’ Building Fund. 
The following non-members of the A. Ph. A. 
have pledged $25.00 or more to the Head- 
quarters Building Fund and have made a cash 
payment of $5.00 or more. They are entitled 
to membership in the ASSOCIATION. 

H-1, Mrs. Edna K. Wright, Claremont 
General Hospital, Claremont, N. H.; H-2, 
Walter R. Platt, 60 Orange St., Bloomfield, 
N. J.; H-3, Joseph Genovese, 3106 Grand Ave., 


Astoria, N. Y.; H-4, F. C. Groover, 19 E. 
Adams St., Jacksonville, Fla.; H-5, Frank C. 
Berry, 20 Sdhool St., Glen Cove, N. Y.; H-6, 
Henry Thos. Rice, Rolette, N. D.; H-7, Robert 
R. Hagmann, 624 Delaware Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; H-8, Antonio Lapetina, 354 E. 116 St., 
New York, N. Y.; H-9, Wm. A. Ackenhausen, 
3249 Tivot Ave., Kansas City, Mo.; H-10, 
Walter A. Runge, 342 Bartlett Ave., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; H-11, Samuel Kaplan, 553 Gates 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; H-12, Jay D. Enich, 
102 Jay St., Albany, N. Y.; H-13, Arthur 
Somers Kollen, 201 W. 94th St., New York, 
N. Y.; H-14, Free Malone, Jr., Heavener, 
Oklahoma; H-15, Hyman Weiner, 14 Main St., 
Saranac Lake, N. Y.; H-16, Harry Marshall, 
202 Penna. Ave., Elmira, N. Y.; H-17, Gilbert 
Potter, 517 Steuben Road, Herkimer, N. Y.; 
H-18, Ray M. Ambert, Health Service, U. of 
M., Minneapolis, Minn. 

(Motion 5.) Vote on applications of Con- 
tributors to Headquarters’ Building Fund for 
Membership in the A. Ph. A. 

7. Applicants for Life Membership on Ac- 
count of Contributions to Headquarters’ Building 
Fund. Under a provision made by the Board 
of Directors of the A. Pu. A. at a meeting held 
in Washington, D. C., on December 7, 1923, a 
contributor to the Headquarters’ Fund who 
subscribes $1000.00 or more is entitled to life 
membership. The following application, which 
has been properly endorsed, is submitted under 
this provision. 

No. L. M. 1, Wm. Erhardt Weiss, c/o Ster- 
ling Products Incorp., Wheeling, W. Va. 

(Motion 6.) Vote on application for Life 
Membership in the American Pharmaceutical 


Association. E. F. Kewry, Secretary. 





ANNUAL SALE OF CHRISTMAS SEALS. 


Pharmacists have a deep interest in the pro- 
motion of sales of Christmas Seals because 
they are engaged in related work; their patrons 
also are concerned about health conditions, 
and no other business has so many oppor- 
tunities for giving publicity to results that 
have been achieved through means provided 
by the income from the sale of Christmas 
Seals. The service of pharmacists conserves 
and promotes health and lessens disease and 
sickness—the sales of Christmas Seals are 
for a like purpose; pharmacists have the 
common interest of all citizens in improving 
surroundings and of being helpful to the 
afflicted and, in addition, the bond which brings 





together those engaged in a related work— 
it is a means of bringing the services of pharma- 
cists to the attention of the public. In a way 
it is the same thought which prompted “Phar- 
macy Week.” There is really no need of 
addressing pharmacists on this annual sale 
which will begin December 1, they are looking 
forward to the opportunity of serving—no 
stores are better suited for publicity of this 
kind, and the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion realizes that pharmacists everywhere 
are strong supporters and promoters of its 
work, and is confidently looking forward to a 
continuance of their codéperation in every 
way possible. Use the seals and induce others 
to use them on Christmas mail and packages. 








EDITORIAL NOTES 


Editor: E. G. Esgrie, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Chairman Executive Committee, A. C. P. F.; M. N. Forp, President, N. A. B. P.; Henry C. 





CHRISTENSEN, Secretary, N. A. B. P. 
BUSINESS ITEMS OF THE PROFESSION 
OF PHARMACY. 


The United States Division of Domestic 
Commerce is making surveys of different 
areas with the purpose of determining the buy- 
ing habits and purchasing powers of both the 
urban and rural communities will be carefully 
charted, thus putting in the most compact and 
easily accessible form information that will 
be valuable not only to manufacturers but to 
retailers as well. An experimental survey of 
this nature has just been concluded in the Phila- 
delphia district. 

A study of costs of doing business in retail 
drug stores has been made in Colorado and 
reported on at the last annual meeting of the 
State Association. The survey was made 
and the report prepared by Don C. Sowers, 
secretary, and William L. Bracy, assistant 
secretary, of the Bureau of Business and 
Governmental Research of the University of 
Colorado, with the codperation of Charles 
J. Clayton, secretary of the State Association. 
The report was based upon complete replies 
to a questionnaire by twenty-two retail drug 
stores covering their business for the year 
1924. ‘There is a striking similarity between 
the surveys for Colorado and those for North 
Dakota, Iowa and Wisconsin. 

The Chemist and Druggist of October 17 
describes the Taunus-Apotheke in Wiesbaden. 
The illustrated article states that Dr. Jos. 
Mayer, the proprietor of this pharmacy, is the 
owner of one of the most renowned interna- 
tional pharmacies on the continent. A photo- 
graph shows the interior of the modern phar- 
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macy and “in apt contrast a view of one of the 
two rooms in which Dr. Mayer has very 
effectively reconstructed an historical phar- 
macy, complete in every detail, even to the 
subtle rendering of mediaeval atmosphere, 
since every piece, even the wood-work, is a 
genuine antique. As a private collection it is 
undoubtedly unique in its completeness, and 
the pharmaceutical visitor to that delectable 
Khenish spa will be well repaid by availing 
himself of Dr. Mayer’s readiness to show his 
treaures of the past glories of pharmacy, 
selected with discrimination since the days of 
his apprenticeship.’’ The collection includes 
over 300 pharmacy vases, of practically every 
manufacture and epoch. 

















Cook County Hospital—See the Pharmacy, 
page 976. 


Cornelius Vanderpoel is pharmacist at the 
Cook County Hospital. During 1924, about 
1600 persons received attention daily. There 
are 70 resident internes and 480 nurses in the 
hospital. 

* E. F. Kelly succeeds W. B. Day and C. W. 
Holton succeeds E. F. Kelly, January 1, 1926. 
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Secretary W. Bruce Philip's Weekly In- 
formation Letter, of October 13, aside from 
further messages on Pharmacy Week, con- 
tained a window poster with the following 
message to the public: 

This is Pharmacy Week.—All laws of the 
city, state and nation demand that the Pub- 
lic Health be protected. Only trained pro- 
fessional men who have qualified by experi- 
ence and examination are allowed by law to 
sell drugs and Fill Prescriptions ——This Drug 
Store complies with these laws. It is a legal 
service station to assist you and your physician 
by Filling Prescriptions and selling Pure Drugs. 

Secretary A. L. I. Winne, of the Virginia 
Board of Pharmacy, writes that “‘Pharmacy 
Week”’ was generally observed by pharmacists 
in Virginia. Some stores went to a great deal 
of trouble in putting in displays and made 
most impressive showings. A great many 
stores neglected to take advantage of the 
opportunity afforded by the occasion, but as 
a beginning the results were very satisfactory, 
and in future years a more general observance 
can be expected. The Virginia Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association gave prizes of ten, five and two 
and one-half dollars for best dressed windows. 

Edgar F. Heffner, Jr., of Lock Haven, Pa., 
presented a most excellent paper before 
Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association on 
“Advertising to the Physician,”’ which the au- 
thor and his father state drew professional and 
public patronage. The latter was promoted 
by newspaper advertising and the former by 
letters and personal calls. The character of 
the former received the commendation of local 
physicians. 

The Bulletin of Pharmacy for October pre- 
sents a sketch of John Culley, of Ogden, Utah, 
prepared by the late Dr. Kraemer, and found 
among the papers of the latter. 

In the “Pharmaceutical Personalities’ col- 
umns, for September and October, the Druggists 
Circular sketches Professors Louis Saalbach 
and Hugh C. Muldoon, of Pittsburgh, and 
Past-President Harry L. Haussamen of the 
North Dakota Board of Pharmacy and Past- 
President Richard A. Austin, of New York State 
Pharmaceutical Association. 

Revision Committee member Otto Rauben- 
heimer has recently contributed articles on the 
Revision of the N. F. and Nomenclature of the 
U. S. P. to the pharmaceutical press. 

The leading article of the October American 
Druggist is by F. Ashford White on ““The Evolu- 
tion of the Druggist.” 
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Every year The Southern Pharmaceutical 
Journal has a booth at Texas State Fair where 
visitors are welcomed during the 15 days of the 
exhibition—the importance of this annual fair 
is expressed by the daily attendance which, on 
special days, is not very far from 200,000. 

The Pacific Drug Review has an interesting 
page of “Ideas of Our Readers,” in which 
readers exchange suggestions. 

The Spatula, published and edited since 1894 
by Irving P. Fox, has become part of the 
Practical Druggist. For a number of years the 
Spatula published selected formulas for prepa- 
rations pharmacists and druggists sell and dis- 
pense, and some of these have appeared in 
book form. The business of the Spatula 
Publishing Company, except that of the 
monthly publication, will be continued; the 
subscription list of the latter has been taken 
over by the Practical Druggist. Best wishes 
are extended to Editor Fox and the successors. 

The November Scientific American presents 
the second article on ‘““The Progress of Medical 
Science’’—the discovery of insulin and the 
new dustless gland therapy—by Morris Fish- 
bein, M.D., editor of Jour. A. M. A., and of 
Hygeia. 

Wilhelm Bodemann, in reporting some of the 
“records” of the N. A. R. D. meeting in the 
Practical Druggist, cites as southern hospital- 
ity that he did not walk once from his hotel 
to the Convention Hall—always an auto on 
hand for him. ‘Another record—the drug 
show and the hall we met in were record 
breakers. Another record, the splendid Vet- 
eran Lunch. 

The News Edition of Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry has a column on “Why I 
Became a Chemist’’—in the October 20 issue. 
Daniel Base and Neil E. Gordon, among 
others, tell of the influences that persuaded 
them into the ranks of Chemists. 

The Maryland Pharmacist, volume I, No. 1, 
carries as frontispiece the picture of President 
S. Y. Harris. Contributors to the first issue 
are well-known officers and members of 
the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
The new publication also enters right into the 
field with articles on- subjects of general in- 
terest, Association items and personal para- 
graphs. Editor R. L. Swain evidently did not 
delay in making due preparations for the 
official organ of the Maryland Pharmaceutical 
Association; the first number portends success, 
and best wishes are extended. 

The Carolina Journal of Pharmacy, for 
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October, presents a sketch of Melville Dorsey, 
of Henderson, N. C., an organizer of the North 
Carolina Pharmaceutical Association, and his 
picture is the frontispiece of the number. Mr. 
Dorsey celebrated his 73rd birthday on October 
28, and is still actively engaged in pharmacy. 

F. W. Schoonmaker, veteran druggist of 
42nd Street, New York City, was chief guest 
at a special luncheon last month, given during 
the luncheon celebration of “‘the world’s great- 
est centennial thoroughfare.’’ The veteran 
druggist is still active and is a member of New 
York State Pharmaceutical Association and 
the A. Pu. A. 

Past-President of the A. Pa. A. George 
- M. Beringer, owner of the oldest drug store 
property in Camden, N. J., has sold it for a 
price said to have been $115,000. Mr. Beringer 
was the Remington Medalist of 1924. 


BULLETINS OF THE DRUG TRADE 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC INFORMATION. 


Director Robert P. Fischelis has issued 
Bulletins C-42 to C—50, inclusive. 

Bulletin C—42 relates to the program of the 
annual meeting of the National Association 
of Retail Druggists held in Memphis, Sep- 
tember 1, 1925. 

Bulletin C—43 refers to the prohibition en- 
forcement under the Andrews plan, which was 
a subject of discussion at the meetings of the 
N. A. R. D.and ofthe N.W.D. A. A special 
committee of the latter made a report at the 
Detroit meeting. In the same bulletin other 
committees are mentioned whose _ reports 
were part of the program at the Detroit Con- 
vention. 

Bulletin C—44 is largely concerned with the 
address of Past-President Peterson of the 
N.A.R. D., who laid great stress on the need of 
legislation that would bring about uniformity 
in prices. In his opinion certain price cutting 
was nothing more than a commercial mon- 
strosity, and for the purpose of hoodwinking 
the public. He advocated that the public be 
educated to the fact that price standardiza- 
tion is not price lifting. 

Bulletin C-—45 is concerned with the compre- 
hensive report of Chairman Belsterling of the 
Committee on Drug Market, N. W. D. A. 
An interesting point is the bearing automobiles 
have on market conditions. Mr. Belsterling 
said that the expenditures for national tax 
and automobiles by the American people to- 
taled over 25 per cent of the national income. 
He also referred to the fact that American auto- 
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mobiles were short-lived, which added largely 
to overhead costs. Business conditions were 
reported as being quite satisfactory, and the 
point was stressed that the law governing 
business is one of supply and demand and the 
less business is interfered with by the Govern- 
ment and politicians the more favorable will 
be the results. The report then gave consid- 
eration to the several divisions of the drug 
stocks. 

Bulletin C—46 considers the address of Presi- 
dent Sewall D. Andrews of the N. W. D. A., 
presented at the annual meeting in Detroit. 
Mr. Andrews referred to certain changes in 
the buying habits of consumers and dealers. 
On the whole he thought that a better intelli- 
gence in measuring values seems to be shown by 
consumers; certainly, there is not the prev- 
alence of thoughtless buying that prevailed a 
few years ago. He said that the installment- 
plan debt of the United States amounted to 
more than three billion dollars. During a 
period of favorable business conditions this 
did not portend danger, but would have an 
ill effect during a period of depression. Credit 
buying had increased, he said, but in that 
connection the fact must also be taken into 
consideration that the savings deposits in the 
United States have largely increased and the 
amount per capita has more than doubled. 
The value of the dollar has depreciated, but the 
gross income of the American people has in- 
creased. 

Referring to trade conditions, President 
Andrews said that there was a tendency to 
hold down the stocks as far as possible, 
and the buying is largely on the basis of meet- 
ing the immediate needs by both wholesalers 
and retailers. This system has to its credit 
reductions in merchandise stocks, less capital 
requirements, less insurance, and the reduction 
of losses from price shrinkage. 

Referring to trade associations, President 
Andrews said that the encouragement of the 
Department of Commerce, and surveys by the 
Bureau of Business Research of Harvard 
University, had greatly aided this phase of the 
Association’s activity. 

He advocated price maintenance legislation, 
and deplored the fact that price cutting was 
probably more prevalent at the present time 
than ever before. In his opinion the Federal 
Trade Commission should be abolished, or its 
rules and methods of procedure defined by a 
statute which would protect adequately the 
Government and also the rights of legitimate 
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business. Reference also was made in his 
address to the growing competition of chain 
stores. 

Bulletin C—47 refers to the report of Chair- 
man William J. Schieffelin relating to the An- 
drews plan of prohibition enforcement. The 
Andrews plan is based upon two well-defined 
principles, namely, the vigorous enforcement of 
the policing provisions of the Volstead Act, 
and the sane and business-like supervision 
of the alcohol-using industries. The Chair- 
man referred to the meager salaries paid by the 
Government, and the unfortunate reputation 
which the enforcement service has earned, and 
that this made it difficrlt to induce competent 
men of character to accept these places, and 
this is also true of the police provisions of the 
law. 

L. J. Bertoli, of the Committee on Salesmen 
and Selling Methods, stated in the report of the 
Committee that united effort of manufacturer 
and wholesaler is necessary for reaching a 
solution of problems of distribution, and 
stated that it was necessary to give considera- 
tion to the situation which now obtains. A 
graded compensation for salesmen was recom- 
mended by the Committee. 

The Committee on Credits and Collections 
considered that installment selling had gone 
about far enough. Present conditions cannot 
continue, and must be righted in some way. 

Bulletin C-48 again refers to the address of 
President Sewall D. Andrews, in whose opinion 
there was no cause for alarm—the outlook 
for good business, in his opinion, was prom- 
ising. 

Bulletins C-49 and C—50 deal chiefly with 
“Pharmacy Week,” and the report on the 
Commonwealth Study of Pharmacy, and the 
relation of one to the other. Director Fischelis 
stated that the chief purpose of “‘Pharmacy 
Week”’ is to promote the movement to place 
the entire range of pharmacy endeavor on a 
higher level. Both “Pharmacy Week” and 
the report referred to have received considera- 
tion in preceding issues of the JOURNAL, and 
are also subjects of consideration in the present 
number. 

These two bulletins present the high points 
of the report in a very interesting way. The 
following are mentioned: Needed reforms can 
be accomplished by reshaping the program of 
studies in the colleges of pharmacy; there is 
no immediate danger of too many drug stores; 
analyses of the 17,577 prescriptions showed a 
trend toward less manufacturing in the drug 
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stores; inventories were analyzed in various 
sections in which the interests differed and for 
the purpose of constructing a model curricu- 
lum conditions were investigated in all sections 
of the country; although pharmacy is under- 
going a heavy barrage of criticism, pharma- 
ceutical research was found scholarly and pro- 
ductive. 


ENDOWMENTS FOR PHARMACY 
HOPED FOR. 


It is to be hoped that pharmacy schools will 
come into the favored class before many years; 
pharmacists must exhibit a greater interest in 
the mission of pharmacy i. e., they must carry 
the message to the public—‘“‘Pharmacy Week”’ 
has contributed thereto and the Headquarters 
will—these are outward signs. The activities 
and devotion of pharmacists in every division 
of the drug industries is known to us and is be- 
coming better known, in a larger way, to the 
public through its services; every one can havea 
part. 

From a small inland college with a $3,000,000 
endowment to the richest university in the 
United States is the sudden transformation 
which has come to Trinity, at Durham, N. C., 
which will be known henceforth as Duke Uni- 
versity. Less than a year ago the tobacco king 
contributed $40,000,000 to the institution on 
condition that it would incorporate his name in 
its title, and by his death recently another 
$40,000,000 goes into its endowment by be- 
quest. In point of endowment Harvard comes 
next with 65 millions and Columbia with 56 
millions, and so a dozen or more institutions 
might be mentioned, but there is another point 
—tobacco now steps in front of steel and oil and 
is entitled to first place as the servant and sup- 
porter of learning. When will the pharma- 
ceutical industries and the chemical industries, 
and others, supplying the drug trade, and the 
side-lines, such as soda fountain beverages, 
sundries, etc., step in line and place pharmacy 
and its institutions to the front? 

Curtis Publishing Company has a large 
Scholarship Fund, through which boys who 
exhibit interest in their work and a desire to 
secure an education are helped. There must 
be more than interest and desire—initiative 
and success in sales development are essential to 
recognition. 

Carnegie Corporation has recently given 
$50,000 to the endowment of Swarthmore 
Library. 
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PERSONAL AND NEWS ITEMS. 


Jeannot Hostmann, professor of analytical 
chemistry at Columbia University College of 
Pharmacy, and secretary of the New Jersey 
Pharmaceutical Association, addressed the 


Lions Club of Bayonne, N. J., on “The Prog- . 


ress of Pharmacy”’ at a recent dinner. 

E. G. Raeuber, chairman of the executive 
committee of Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, will, this month, address the students 
of the Course in Pharmacy, University of Wis- 
consin, on “‘Credits.”’ 

R. E. Harrison, President of the Canadian 
Pharmaceutical Association, has been in the 
retail drug business at Lamont, Alberta, for 
two decades; for 14 years he has been chairman 
of the Lamont School Board and for 6 years a 
member of the Town Council. 

Dean H. C. Muldoon, of Duquesne Univer- 
sity School of Pharmacy, gave a radio talk 
from station WJAS on “The Relationship of 
the Pharmacist to the Public.” 

President William C. Braisted of the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy and Science, 
officers and members of the faculty spoke at 
various radio stations, in Philadelphia, during 
“Pharmacy Week.’’ From the same sources 
editorials were submitted to and printed in the 
daily papers. 

Miss Mary Fein, Little Rock, Ark., secre- 
tary of the Arkansas Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, was injured September 25, when a taxi in 
which she was riding collided with an American 
Railway Express truck, the taxi being demol- 
ished. Miss Fein was returning from the 
N. A. R. D. convention and was being driven 
from the railroad station to her home when 
the accident occurred. Word from Miss Fein 
conveys the information that she is slowly 
recovering from the accident, but has suffered 
much as a result of the injuries and it will be 
some time before her recovery is complete. 

SeCheverell-Moore, Inc., Denver, Col., has 
just opened its sixth drug store in Denver. 
Hugh B. SeCheverell, one of the incorporators, 
is a member of the A. Pu. A. 

Ex-President J. G. Godding has completed 
the remodeling of his pharmacy, whereby the 
capacity of the Prescription Department has 
been doubled. About a million prescriptions 
have been filled in this pharmacy and this de- 
partment was featured during ‘‘Pharmacy 
Week.” The U.S. Pharmacopeeia and National 
Formulary were on display with a number of 
pharmaceuticals; the standards were explained 
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by display cards. Receipt is acknowledged of 
the Display and other pharmacists are asked 
to send in photographs and literature they 
made use of during “Pharmacy Week.”’ 

K. E. Bennett, of Bryson City, N. C., has 
favored the JouRNAL with an _ illustrated 
booklet of “‘A National Park in the Great 
Smoky Mountains,” published by the Swain 
County, N. C., Chamber of Commerce. 

Mobile pharmacists are doing codperative 
advertising, using full pages in the daily pa- 
pers—the street addresses and phone numbers 
of the pharmacies are given in the adver- 
tisement. We were favored by Earl Pugh with 
one of the editions carrying the messages of the 
service of pharmacy to the people. 

Dean Chas. F. Heebner, of Ontario College 
of Pharmacy, recently met with a painful and 
serious accident when he was struck by a car. 
It was found necessary to take him to the hos- 
pital. It is hoped that he soon will recover 
from the effects of the accident. 

The death of Professor Harold Maxwell 
Lefroy on October 15, in his battle of science 
against insect pests, has robbed hygiene of one 
of its foremost champions. Death was due to 
a poison gas with which he had been experi- 
menting at his laboratory of the Imperial Col- 
lege of Science and Technology at South Ken- 
sington, 

His life had been-devoted to combating man’s 
insect enemies, and his efforts had been re- 
warded with some remarkable successes, not- 
ably in destroying pests which attack cotton, 
silk, wheat and wood, and also in educating the 
public against the danger of the house fly. 

Dr. W. D. Hunter, member of the Federal 
Horticultural Board, Department of Agricul- 
ture, died in El Paso, Tex., October 13, of 
apoplexy. Dr. Hunter was not a pharmacist, 
nor connected with pharmacy, but he was a 
scientist of highest order and to whom credit 
must be given for a work which has meant 
much, not only to the South but to the world, 
and hence this brief mention. 

Dr. Hunter came to Texas about 1892, and 
it is doubtless due to his grasp of the situation 
and his resourcefulness in finding ways and 
means to achieve his end, that the boll weevil 
and the pink bollworm have been held in check. 
He gave his life to the study of the habits of 
these insects and it is upon his scientific in- 
vestigations that the whole control system for 
these pests is based. Dr. Hunter inspired 
those under him, and was a lovable character. 
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OBITUARY. 


FRANK SCHACHLEITER. 


Frank Schachleiter, member of the AMERI- 
CAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION since 1906, 
died at his home in Ironton, Ohio, October 5, 
aged 58 years. The deceased, ever since his 
affiliation with A. Pu. A., was deeply interested 
in the organization, and even though his afflic- 
tion, tuberculous, held his energies in check, 
the additions to the membership in Arkansas 
of the last few years came in largely through 
his efforts, and the same may be said relative to 
subscribers to the Headquarters’ Fund in 
Arkansas. He was always ready and willing 
to serve pharmacy. He was a co-worker of 
Dr. John B. Bond and W. L. DeWoody, and 
it was largely through the efforts of these that 





FRANK SCHACHLEITER. 


the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
held its 1908 convention in Hot Springs. 

Mr. Schachleiter was born in Ironton, April 
4, 1867, and here he spent his boyhood days. 
He graduated from the Cincinnati College of 
Pharmacy in 1895 and came to Hot Springs 
very soon thereafter. Prior to that time, for 
a brief period, he was engaged in the pharmacy 
of A. B. Richards & Co., Sherman, Tex.; later 
he removed to Little Rock, where he was the 
proprietor of the Cotton Exchange Phar- 
macy. 

Mr. Schachleiter was President of the Arkan- 
sas Association of Pharmacists from 1907- 
1910; May 7, 1913, he was appointed by Gov. 
J. M. Futrell as a member of the Arkansas 
state board of pharmacy, and continuously 
reappointed at the expiration of each term by 
the succeeding governors and still was serving 





at the time of his death. He was active in 
organizations of the drug trade and in personal 
touch with state and national leaders in 
pharmacy; his activities in the A. Pu. A., 
N. A. R. D., and N. A. B. P., are well and 
favorably known. At the recent meeting of 
the National Association of Retail Druggists 
in Memphis, Tenn., profound regret was unan- 
imously expressed by the body in convention 
assembled and official action of the association, 
expressing sorrow at the news of Mr. Schach- 
leiter’s illness and inability to attend the meet- 
ing, was communicated to the family at 
Ironton. 

A month or more preceding his demise the 
deceased returned to his old home; he was 
never married; four sisters and two brothers 
survive. 


JOHN COLEMAN. 


John Coleman, member of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION since 1905, died 
at his home in Wheeling, W. Va., September 
12, aged 61 years. He had lived his entire 
span of years in Wheeling; after receiving his 
earlier education in Wheeling he completed his 
college course in St. Vincent’s College at 
Latrobe, Pa.; thereafter, he matriculated at the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and gradu- 
ated in 1884; two years after graduation he 
opened his first store which grew into the 
chain of stores operated by the John Coleman 
Drug Company and the Coleman Laboratories. 
When he retired in 1920 he sold his chain of 
stores to the Hoge-Davis Drug Company, and 
his son, George Coleman, assumed direction 
of the laboratories. He was Vice-President of 
the Central Union Trust Company of Wheeling 
and a director in various corporations and a 
member of several fraternal organizations. He 
was a lifelong member of St. Alphonsus’ 
Catholic Church, a member of the board of 
trustees for the past forty years, and regarded 
as one of the most progressive members of the 
congregation. 

The deceased had not fully recovered from a 
serious illness last February, and retired from 
active connection with the business; his health 
seemed to be improving, and he was making 
preparations for a short stay in Atlantic City, 
when the final summons came. 

Mr. Coleman is survived by his widow, 
nee Miss Rose Miller, three daughters and two 
sons. 
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OTTO J. S. BOBERG. 


Otto J. S. Boberg, Secretary, and for more 
than twenty successive years a member of the 
Wisconsin State Board of Pharmacy and active 
in State and National Association work, died 
Friday, October 23rd, in Eau Claire, Wis., 
aged 65 years. Mr. Boberg was born in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, August 22, 1860. 
After his preliminary education he entered 
pharmacy as an apprentice and graduated 
from the Pharmacy Department of the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen in 1883. Two years 
later he came to the United States, where, 
after a brief clerkship at Moorhead, Minn., he 
started in business asa pharmacist and analyti- 
cal chemist, in Eau Claire, Wis., where he has 
since resided. 

The deceased was for many years a member 
and active worker in the Wisconsin Pharma- 
ceutical Association, the A. Pu. A., the N. A. 
R. D., and served these organizations with 
ability in the various offices which he held. 
He had been a member of the Wisconsin State 
Board of Pharmacy since 1904; he served as 
President and Secretary and was one of the 
organizers of the Interstate Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy and served as its Secretary 
until 1911, when that Association was merged 
with the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy. He rendered valuable services to 
the latter as member of important committees 
and, in 1924, as Vice-President, and Chairman 
of District No. 3. He was President of the 
Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Association in 1922 
and its Secretary at the time of his death. 

Mr. Boberg was a delegate to the last three 
U. S. P. Conventions. He served as President 
of the Eau Claire Civic and Commerce Associa- 
tion and as a director in several local organiza- 
tions and business institutions. He was a 
convincing writer and his contributions at 
state and national meetings always contained 
worthwhile messages. The University of Wis- 
consin last Spring conferred the degree of 
Master of Pharmacy on Mr. Boberg, in recog- 
nition of his work in Pharmacy.? 

Funeral services were held Monday after- 
noon October 26th, at the First Congrega- 
tional Church. All drug stores in the city 
closed during the hour of the funeral and 
pharmacists occupied one section of the church 
in a body. Among the group attending were 
members of the Order of Elks, under whose 
auspices the funeral services were held; also, 
officers of the Civic and Commerce Associa- 
tion of Eau Claire; officers and the entire 
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membership of the Executive Board of the 
Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Association, repre- 
sentatives of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION, the National Association of Re- 
tail Druggists, the National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy, The American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy, the Wisconsin 
State Board of Pharmacy and the School of 
Pharmacy of the University of Wisconsin. 
The honorary pall-bearers were: Henry G. 
Ruenzel, Milwaukee, representing the A. Pu. 
A., and the Wisconsin State Board of Phar- 
macy; Secretary H. C. Christensen, represent- 
ing the N. A. B. P., Past-President John J. 
Possehl, representing the N. A. R. D., Prof. 
W. O. Richtmann, representing the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy and the 
School of Pharmacy of the University of Wis- 
consin; E. G. Raeuber, Hugo Wussow, Bruno 
Leidel, George Baldauf and President A. E. 
Haise, representing the Wisconsin Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 

Few, if any, citizens have been more highly 
esteemed by the city and state than the de- 
ceased; he is survived by his widow, nee 
Ingrid B. Noe; a daughter, Mrs. Roland A. 
Stilp; three sons—Captain Roy Boberg of 
Chicago, Walter Boberg of Seattle, and Edwin 
J. of Eau Claire. 


FREDERICK COLBERT. 

Frederick Colbert, member of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, and pharma- 
cist at Butte, Montana, for more than forty 
years, died at the home of Dr. C. E. Emery, 
September 26, aged 61 years. 

The deceased was a native of Luxembourg, 
France, and after attaining his majority he 
came to the United States and settled in Butte, 
Mont. He had completed a course in chem- 
istry and pharmacy and soon after his arrival 
in Butte became associated with Fosselman 
Drug Company. About 1895, Mr. Colbert 
engaged in business on his own account, estab- 
lishing the ‘‘Apothecary Shop” and, later, 
moved into the Metals Bank Building where 
the business became known as ‘‘Colbert Drug 
Store.” 

He was a life member of the Elks and a 
contributor to the Butte Y. M. C. A., and in- 
terested in whatever benefited Butte. He 
never married and had no relatives in this 
country. Funeral services were held at the 





1 See May Jour. A. Pu. A., p. 459. Weare 
indebted to Secretary Christensen for data in 
the preparation of this sketch. 
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Church of the Immaculate Conception. 

The late M. Albert Richaud, professor of 
pharmacology and materia medica, received 
his degree in pharmacy at the Paris School of 
Pharmacy; he was for many years a Paris 
hospital pharmacist and became a member of 
the Paris Society of Pharmacy in 1904; he 
served as its Vice-President since 1922; from 
1893 to 1897 he was preparator of micrography 
at his Alma Mater. In 1898 he earned his 
M.D. degree, preparing his thesis on homo- 
cresol in the laboratory of Professor Behal, 
and his Sc.D. in 1900 with a thesis on inulin 
and inulases. In 1905 Dr. Richaud was ap- 
pointed assistant professor at the Paris Faculty 
of Medicine. In 1912 he was nominated to 
the permanent committee for the revision of 
the Codex. 

Charles Christopher Bell, of London, Eng- 
land, died September 18, aged 79 years. For 
sixteen years, as ‘““Xrayser II’’, Mr. Bell con- 
tributed the pages of ‘‘Observations and Re- 
flections” to the Chemist and Druggist, having 
succeeded the late A. C. Wooten. Ina sketch 
of the Chemist and Druggist for September 
26, wherein appreciation and regret is ex- 
pressed, the following statement is made: 

“His opinions were always received with 
respect, and if, as sometimes happened, there 
was a ‘bite’ in the ‘observation’ or the ‘reflec- 
tion,’ the body referred to would generally 
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acknowledge that Xrayser II had found out 
the weak spot in an argument or a scheme.” 

Owing to ill health Mr. Bell had retired 
from business about 1905. He collaborated 
with his sons in two volumes of translations 
from Welsh poetry, and was the author (be- 
sides many unpublished poems) of several 
hymns, one or two of which are to be found in 
the children’s hymn books of several denomi- 
nations. 

Dr. John Dargavel, father of our fellow- 
member, John W. Dargavel, of Minneapolis, 
died at his home in Morristown, Minn., 
October 6. Four sons of the deceased are 
pharmacists, John W., James B., Warren C., 
and Chester A., all of Minneapolis. 

Dr. Dargavel was born August 12, 1858, at 
Kirkenbrightshire, Scotland. He came to 
Canada with his parents in 1863 and settled 
at Durham, Ontario. In 1892 he was gradu- 
ated from the Medical Department of Toronto 
University. Thereafter he moved to the 
United States, coming to Morristown, where 
he practiced medicine for many years. 

Henry M. Parchen, pioneer Montana drug- 
gist, died at his home in Helena on October 5, 
aged 86 years. He came to Helena in 1865, 
and engaged in the retail drug business. A 
year or so later he started the first wholesale 
drug store in Montana, known as the Parchen 
Drug Company. 





SOCIETIES AND COLLEGES. 


COLLEGE FRATERNITIES. 


College fraternities and sororities have a 
large part in all educational institutions. As 
this comment is to be brief, a few references to 
articles relating to societies of particular in- 
terest to pharmacists will be made, and there 
are probably others that should be included. 
Historical accounts by Lewis N. Brown and 
A. R. Bliss will be found on pp. 351-352 of the 
March JourRNAL for 1922, and pp. 352-356 in 
the same issue; also, a more recent article by 


Zada M. Cooper appears in the August num- 


ber of this year. 

The comment is prompted by the historical 
fact that the first undergraduate fraternity, 
of the present-day type, was organized at 
Union College! in 1825, a century ago. Here 
also, in 1831, two rival fraternities were or- 
ganized—Sigma Phi and Delta Phi, and then, 
in 1833, another—Psi Upsilon. Phi Beta 
Kappa was the first Greek letter fraternity, 





and organized at the College of William and 
Mary in 1776, but this is to-day little more 
than an honorary society, without chapter 
life. 

Phi Kappa Sigma was founded at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1850, and a cele- 
bration of its seventy-fifth anniversary was 
held in Philadelphia last month. 

These fraternities occasionally have been 





1 Union College was chartered (Schenec- 
tady) in 1795. In 1873 Albany Medical Col- 
lege, the Law School, and Dudley Observatory 
were incorporated with Union College as 
Union University. The Albany College of 
Pharmacy was incorporated as a department 
in 1881. 

NoTE: The “History-Directory” of Phi Delta 
Chi will be ready about January 1. If you 
have changed your address recently, send it to 
L. C. Heustis, 1662 Bellefontaine St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., so you may be properly listed. 
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disturbing elements, but, without entering into 
a discussion, if all of them were done away 
with organizations of some kind quickly would 
take their place. Naturally, these fraternities 
are not perfect and objections may be raised 
to them but, in the writer’s opinion, their 
value in college spirit, ambition to excel, and 
other qualities of fraternities, far outweighs 
the defects and evils. Group organizations 
seem to be a human need and this is evident in 
university and college activities, and also in 
those of social and business life, when men and 
women seek the viewpoints of others on prob- 
lems of mutual interest. 





FRANK T. STONE, 
President, N. A. R. D. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE N. A. R. D. 

The order of presentation of resolutions 
adopted at the N. A. R. D. Convention, in 
Memphis, is not followed nor are all resolu- 
tions included here; only the one relating to 
“Pharmacy Week”’ is given in full; it follows: 

Resolved: That the N. A. R. D. pledge its 
fullest support to the movement to successfully 
observe National Pharmacy Week, October 11 
to 17, 1925; and be it further 

Resolved: That the week corresponding to 
the week of October 11 be officially designated 
for the annual observance of Pharmacy Week; 
and be it further 

Resolved: That the president of the N. A. 
R. D. be authorized to appoint a committee of 
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three to coéperate with similar committees 
from the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION and the State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tions, to be selected annually, these joint com- 
mittees from the several associations to be 
known as the official committee of National 
Pharmacy Week, to have full charge of all 
affairs connected with the observance of 
National Pharmacy Week for 1926 and sub- 
sequent years. 

Resolutions were adopted favoring an 
“Ownership Law.” 

The enactment of Federal legislation on price 
standardization. 

Amendments to existing anti-trust laws to 
enable manufacturers to protect identical 
products along price maintenance lines. 

Removal of the tax on alcohol when it is to 
be used as medical ingredient. 

Restriction of ownership of drug stores to 
licensed pharmacists. 

Disapproval of the practice of manufacturers 
in confining their distribution of product to a 
limited number of jobbers. 

Deprecating the use of the cut-rate drug 
sign as an advertising medium. 

The more effective and regular use of pub- 
licity by pharmacists. 

Elimination of the quarterly-report rule as 
applied to druggists using not more than fifteen 
gallons of wine in the average three months’ 
period. 

Deprecation of subsidized advertising meth- 
ods and the use of hidden demonstrators in the 
distribution of merchandise. 

Opposing consolidation of boards of phar- 
macy with other state boards. 

Opposition to prices which jeopardize legiti- 
mate profits. 

Coéperation by N. A. R. D. in expansion of 
Commonwealth Fund study to commercial 
subjects. 

Coéperation of pharmacists in organization 
work. 

Extending distribution of N. A. R. D. 
Almanez. 

Endorsing sane prohibition enforcement 
policy of the Treasury. 

Commending the press in the use of the 
term ‘narcotic’ for “drug,’’ wherever appli- 
cable. 

Coéperation of National Drug Trade Con- 
ference. 

The National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists will meet in Philadelphia, September 
20-24, 1926. 
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NEW YORK PHARMACEUTICAL 
CONFERENCE. 


The New York Pharmaceutical Conference 
held a successful convention in Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, October 26 and 27. In opening the 
convention President Jacob Diner gave the 
history of the Conference, which was organized 
eighteen years ago to combat objectionable 
legislation; successful at that time, it has con- 
tinued to function in the interest of the retail 
pharmacist, or as the President stated “‘to 
function so that the public will get a square 
deal and the retailer, jobber and manufacturer 
will get their legitimate profit.”” Some of the 
work promoted by the Conference is explained 
in the address of Dr. Diner before the Section 
on Commercial Interests at Des Moines, pub- 
lished in this number of the JouRNAL. 

Among the speakers of the convention were 
Mayor John F. Hylan, Dr. Frank J. Monaghan, 
New York City Commissioner of Health; Presi- 
dent Samuel S. Kopetzky of the New York 
County Medical Society; Gilbert H. Mon- 
tague, of the New York Bar Association; Dr. 
Carleton Simon, Deputy Police Commmis- 
sioner; Alvan A. Dodd, of U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce; General Lincoln C. Andrews, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury; President 
Max Fried, of the New Jersey Pharmaceutical 
Association; H. C. Kendall Hester, first assis- 
tant prohibition director of the second district, 
New York; President T. Bruce Furnival, of 
New York Pharmaceutical Association; Past- 
President Arthur S. Wardle, of New York 
Pharmaceutical Association; President J. H. 
Foy, of the American Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers’ Association; President L. L. Walton, 
of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION; Director of Publicity E. L. Newcomb, 
A. Pu. A. Headquarters; Vice-President Wil- 
liam C. Anderson, of the A. Po. A.; Ambrose 
Hunsberger, Past-President of the National 
Association of Retail Druggists; S. Kopald, 
Hon. Sol. Bloom, Max Fried, Meyer Feinberg, 
and others. 

The attendance ranged from 2500 upwards, 
probably not very far from 4000 during part 
of the time. The views of the delegates, as far 
as embodied in the resolutions adopted, were 
practically unanimous and only in one was 
there dissension, and that was represented by 
18 votes out of a probable 3000. General 
Lincoln C. Andrews said he had come to New 
York to appear before the Conference and 
reply to a brief presented to him by]its repre- 
sentatives; he was in sympathy with,the situa- 
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tion as outlined by the committee and accepted 
“most heartily’”’ the offer of codperation. He 
said—‘‘My own aim is that our enforcement 
shall be characterized by dignity, common 
sense, justice and the welfare of the people.’’ 
The following is quoted from the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Era of October 31st. 


SUGGESTIONS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


“The brief filed by the committee on prohi- 
bition with the Department and which General 
Andrews answered contained seven suggestions 
for the clearing up of the enforcement situation 
as it pertains to pharmacy in New York. They 
were: 

(1) All outstanding liabilities out of the 
revocation of permits prior to October 1, 1925, 
should be compromised in a sum reasonable 
enough to enable the druggist to pay the same. 

(2) Wherever a year has expired since the 
revocation of such permit, the druggist should 
be allowed a permit to withdraw alcohol for 
his absolute needs in compounding prescriptions 
and medicines. 

(3) Wherever sufficient proof is given of the 
applicant’s good faith, small quantities of other 
liquors should be granted to such applicant so 
as to enable him to compete fairly with his 
neighbors. 

(4) Regulation 60 should be amended so as 
to enable the Administrator to revoke a permit 
in its entirety or in part, this to make possible 
revocation of the privilege to withdraw whiskey 
and other liquor and permit the withdrawal of 
small quantities of alcohol. 

(5) Wherever a transfer of a drug store is 
concerned, the new owner should be permitted 
to withdraw small quantities of alcohol on a 
special permit before his basic permit is 
granted. 

(6) In a case of removal of a drug store to 
new premises the pharmacist should be per- 
mitted to transport all liquor on hand to such 
new premises without delay and before the 
change of address is effected on his permit. 

(7) To permit distillers to sell only to whole- 
sale druggists who in turn would be permitted 
to sell only to retail druggists holding permits. 


WHAT PHARMACISTS MAY EXPECT. 


In reply to these suggestions, General An- 
drews agreed to compromise the liabilities in- 
curred by revocation of permits; favored the 
withdrawals of small and necessary quantities 
of alcohol by druggists whose permits have 
been revoked a year; discretion in revoking a 
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permit in whole or in part; permission to trans- 
fer liquor stocks in cases where stores are sold 
and the transportation of liquor where a drug- 
gist moves his business. He discouraged the 
issuance of any liquor other than alcohol on 
evidence of good faith to a druggist who had 
lost his permit. He left it for Congress to de- 
cide the proposition that distillers be permitted 
to sell only to wholesale druggists. 

He refused to commit himself on the re- 
quest that druggists be allowed to compromise 
civil liabilities for sums ranging from $150 to 
$250, so that the penalties might be met and 
the pharmacists returned to the conduct of 
their business on a legal basis. He said that 
merit alone would be the basis on which each 
case would be handled.” 


PURPOSES OF ADOPTED RESOLUTIONS. 


In the following brief statements an at- 
tempt is made to give the purpose of the reso- 
lutions adopted by the Conference.—Price 
standardization resolutions were offered in 
three different and separate declarations. Pro- 
tective policies of re-sale, as far as possible, 
met approval and commendation of displays 
of goods that afford a living profit; the in- 
fluence of every member of Congress is to be 
solicited in behalf of price maintenance mea- 
sures, 

The only one of the resolutions not unani- 
mously acted upon was the one calling upon 
the Federal Government to take the sale of 
liquor out of the drug stores—this resolution 
received all but eighteen votes of the conven- 
tion made up of about 3000 delegates. 

Coéperation was offered in behalf of sane 
and workable regulations of the Prohibition 
Department. 

Opposition was expressed in resolutions 
against hidden demonstrators; also, to the sale 
of medicinal preparations containing potent 
and dangerous drugs, except in pharmacies 
owned and conducted by registered pharma- 
cists, and legislation was proposed accordingly. 

Greater uniformity of names of those phar- 
maceuticals of the market which are repre- 
sentative of corresponding U. S. P. and 
National Formulary preparations was called 
for in a resolution. Manufacturers are to be 
addressed on the subject. 

Other resolutions dealt with the giving of 
premium and free goods as inducements for 
purchasing large quantities, and opposition 
to advertising methods employed by certain 
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manufacturers in offering to sell to the con- 
sumer certain of their preparations. 

Resolutions were framed calling the atten- 
tion of physicians to the dangers of giving 
general directions, on prescription blanks, for 
the administration or application of medicines 
prescribed; specific directions afford protection 
to patient, prescriber and dispenser. Also, 
objection was made by resolution to the habit 
of sending prescription blanks to physicians 
with the imprint of firm names and the names 
of the prescribing physicians, with seeming 
purpose of restricting the dispensing of the 
prescriptions to the firm named. 

Physicians are to be importuned to pre- 
scribe according to the Pharmacopoeia and 
National Formulary, as far as possible, and the 
Committee on U. S. P. and N. F. propaganda 
of the Conference is to prepare a booklet to be 
known as “Useful Formula,” containing for- 
mulas of the more important medicinal prep- 
arations, abstracted from the U. S. P. and 
N. F. Opposition was expressed by resolu- 
tion to the writing of prescriptions by physi- 
cians under names not generally known, neces- 
sitating the filling of the prescriptions by 
favored druggists. 

Reasonable limitation of drug stores was 
favored. Coéperation was offered to boards 
of pharmacy and a provision suggested whereby 
organized pharmacy, through its incorporated 
associations, is to be given similar police power 
as that given to the county medical society, 
and legislation to bring this about was favored. 


NATIONAL WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


In point of attendance, the fifty-first regular 
meeting of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit, Mich., was the second largest in history, 
the total enrollment being 609. Business ses- 
sions were exceedingly well attended and dis- 
cussion of committee reports was replete with 
constructive information. New officers and 
members of the Board of Control are as follows: 


President, W. E. Greiner, Dallas, Texas. 

First Vice-President, A. S. Wicks, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Second Vice-President, J. H. Ballinger, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Third Vice-President, George A. Chandler, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Fourth Vice-President, J. L.. Bedsole, Mobile, 
Ala. 
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Fifth Vice-President, M. G. Pierpont, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Chairman Board of Control, Henry J. Bower- 
find, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

New Members of Board, Sewall D. Cutler, 
Boston, Mass.; J. M. Penland, Waco, Texas; 
George V. Doerr, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Appointive Officers: 

Secretary, C. H. Waterbury, New York. 

General Representative, F. E. Holliday, New 
York. 

Treasurer, Title Guarantee & Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 





W. E. GREINER, 
President, N. W. D. A. 


At its organization meeting, the new Board 
of Control elected Henry J. Bowerfind, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, Chairman. The Executive 
Committee will comprise the President and 
Chairman of the Board of Control, Robin H. 
Davis, Denver, Colo., and George V. Doerr, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Membership Committee reported the 
largest number of members for several years. 

Parts of President Andrews’ address are re- 
ferred to in the abstracts of the Bulletins of 
the Drug Trade Bureau of Public Information, 
of this issue. The reports of Committees of 
the N. W. D. A. are always comprehensive and 
of general interest to the drug trade; the Report 
on Proprietary Goods is an example, and a 
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most valuable part of the report are Mr. 
Morrison’s eighty-one notes which are to be 
included in the next edition of “Distribution to 
the Drug Trade,” and have been separately 
printed. Reprints have also been issued of 
President Andrews’ Address “‘Some Problems 
of Wholesale Druggists’”’ and of the report by 
A. Kiefer Mayer on “The Need and Oppor- 
tunities for a Retail Druggists’ Research Bu- 
reau.”” Plans are under consideration for the 
establishment of such a bureau. The report 
of the Committee closes with the following 
paragraph: 

“One of America’s foremost statisticians re- 
marked that ‘In the next twenty years the 
best minds of this nation will be devoted to a 
study of distribution.’ We, as service whole- 
sale druggists, are annually distributing mer- 
chandise in excess of $400,000,000.00 of which 
87% is to the independent retail druggists. 
We have $50,000,000.00 receivable invested in 
retail accounts. ‘The problems of the inde- 
pendent retail druggist are our problems, On 
his increasing prosperity depends our con- 
tinued growth. Therefore, should not we, the 
three branches of the drug industry, join to- 
gether in coéperative research, securing facts, 
figures and information on the independent 
retail drug industry with sales exceeding one 
and a quarter billion dollars, in order intel- 
ligently and successfully to advance in the dis- 
tribution of merchandise?” 

The report states: 

“A Merchandising Bureau should be under 
the supervision of a nationally known institu- 
tion familiar with the responsibilities connected 
with the gathering and disseminating of facts 
and constructive information to improve dis- 
tribution of merchandise through retail drug 
channels, and should confine its operations to— 

(a) The scientific gathering of the essential 
facts and figures pertaining to the retail drug 
business. 

(b) The development of merchandising meth- 
ods that would enable the individual retail 
druggist to improve his business methods. 
This latter phase cannot be developed fully 
until the work proposed first has been com- 
pleted. 

(c) Distribute this information to— 

(1) Retail druggists. 

(2) Retail clerks. 

(3) Colleges of Pharmacy. 

(4) National, state and local retail asso- 
ciations for use in their publications 
and discussions at meetings. 
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(5) Department of Distribution of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

(6) Domestic Commerce Division of the 
Department of Commerce. 

(7) Trade magazines. 

(8) Lecturers, merchandising experts, 
writers, et cetera, for use in their 
work. 

(9) Manufacturers for the study of dis- 
tribution and the preparing of sales 
campaigns. 

Wholesale druggists, their Credit De- 
partment and their salesmen who 
will become more intelligent sales- 
men by a better knowledge of the 
retail drug business.” 


ANNUAL MEETING OF FEDERAL 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The tenth annual meeting of the Federal 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association was held in 
Newark, N. J., October 21-23. Every mem- 
ber of the Association was represented. Presi- 
dent O. J. Cloughly, in his address, reviewed 
the activities of the past year, which in his 
opinion evidenced prosperity. The reports of 
Secretary Williamson, Treasurer Marshall, and 
Chairman Bradbury supported the encourag- 
ing address of President Cloughly, and indicate 
the satisfactory status of organization affairs. 


ARIZONA ASSOCIATIONS. 


President J. W. McCann and Secretary 
Arthur G. Hulett mailed out interesting pre- 
convention publicity for the state convention 
at Yuma, held October 21 and 22; the messages 
would have persuaded many to undertake a 
trip to Arizona, if time permitted. Past 
Chairman W. Bruce Philip, of the House of 
Delegates, represented the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, and others hoped to at- 
tend. Secretary Hulett exhibited the en- 
thusiasm of his section of the country, and 
with his energies, and interest in pharmacy, 
the State Association will soon be made up of 
a majority of the pharmacists of Arizona. 


IDAHO ASSOCIATION. 

Idaho pharmacists met at Pocatello, October 
7 and 8. A feature of the State Convention 
program was a series of addresses by Dr. Paul 
W. Ivey, head of the Business Research De- 
partment of the University of Idaho. It 
should be the duty of the Business Research 
Department of every state institution to study 
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the details of every business and profession 
and coéperate in every possible way; the pro- 
gram of the Idaho Association presents one 
of the very best means of exchanging ideas for 
useful information. Coéperation is not what 
its name implies without reciprocity. 

Secretary John Culley of Utah Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association was the delegate of the A. Pu. 
A., and Hugh O’Connor, former Chief Deputy 
in the narcotic division of the first California 
revenue district, now of the staff of the Pacific 
Drug Review, was another speaker of the con- 
vention. The secretary of the Idaho Associa- 
tion is Thomas Starrh, and R. P. Cutting was 
the presiding officer at the Pocatello meeting. 


TENTH EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES. 


Ten years of American chemical progress 
were epitomized at the Tenth Exposition of 
Chemical Industries which closed at the Grand 
Central Palace, New York, on October 3rd, 
after one of the most successful expositions 
ever held in the United States. Over sixty 
thousand representatives of technical and busi- 
ness interests attended the Exposition during 
the week at the Grand Central Palace. Exact 
attendance records show that 67,836 persons 
visited the Exposition and that of this number 
12,464 registered as representing some branch 
of a chemical, chemical process, or chemical 
consuming industry. A Chemical Industries 
Banquet, at which United States Senator James 
W. Wadsworth, Jr., was chief speaker, was 
attended by over six hundred persons. 

The next Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
the eleventh, will be held at the Grand Central 
Palace, New York, two years hence, during the 
week of September 26th to October Ist, 1927. 
Interest in the exposition is shown by the fact 
that although the next event is two years off, 
the majority of leading exhibitors already have 
contracted for their spaces for 1927. 


CALIFORNIA HEALTH BOARD BANS 
BACTERIOLOGICAL RAT EXTERMINA- 
TORS. 

The California State Board of Health has 
forbidden the sale of bacterial rat extermina- 
tors in this state. It asserts that experiments 
made by the consulting bacteriologist of the 
University of California have failed to demon- 
strate any great exterminating efficiency in 
these products, but have determined that their 
use may lead to the production of a chronic 
carrier state in rodents with bacteria known to 
cause poisoning in human food. 
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THE PHARMACIST AND THE LAW. 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE EX- 
AMINATION FOR DRUGGIST. 


The United States Civil Service Commission 
announces an open competitive examination 
for Druggist in the Sixth Civil Service District, 
which comprises the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Kentucky. A vacancy in the position of 
Druggist, U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, Cleveland, 
Ohio, $1800 a year, and vacancies in positions 
requiring similar qualifications, at this or 
higher or lower salary, as they may occur in 
the Sixth Civil Service District, will be filled 
from this examination, unless it is found to be 
in the interest of the service to fill any vacancy 
by reinstatement, transfer or promotion. 
Receipt of Applications will close December 2, 
1925. 

Preliminary Requirement.—Applicants must 
show that they meet the requirements specified 
in one of the following groups: 

(a) Graduation from a two years’ course in 
a recognized college of pharmacy. 

(b) The submission of evidence that the 
applicant is a duly licensed pharmacist, such 
license having been obtained as the result of a 
written examination before one of the state 
boards of pharmacy; and in addition, five 
years of subsequent experience in the com- 
pounding of prescriptions. 

Statements as to education, training and ex- 
perience are accepted subject to verification.— 
Address Secretary 6th U. S. Civil Service Dis- 
trict, 403 Government Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


PRICE FIXING DECISIONS. 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
(New York), on October 21, reversed the order 
of the Federal Trade Commission for the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company to “cease and desist” 
from its refusal to sell its products to certain 
wholesalers who resold it to retailers at prices 
showing “less than a legitimate profit.’”” The 
commission had held that the Company’s prac- 
tice was in restraint of trade. The opinion of 
the court was written by Judge Henry W. 
Rogers and concurred in by Judges Martin T. 
Manton and Learned Hand. It holds that the 
Company not only is innocent of unfair prac- 
tices but “actually tended to promote fairness 
of trade and the suppression of unfairness 
in competition.”” The decision said in part: 

“Practices cannot be regarded as fair which 
work the demoralization of the business, and 





practices cannot be regarded as unfair methods 
of competition if the manufacturer declines to 
sell to the wholesaler who demoralizes the 
legitimate market by selling at a price which 
those in the business regard as insufficient to 
enable the business to be conducted at a 
reasonable profit. 

“In holding that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was intended to prevent what the 
American Tobacco Company did, we are 
clearly of the opinion that the Commission 
misapprehended the intent of the Act. (Act 
to create a Federal Trade Commission passed 
Sept. 26, 1914.)” 

The Federal Trade Commission holds the 
following as unfair methods of competition: 

(1) Procuring or entering into agreements 
or understandings, oral or written, with dealers 
or any of them, whereby the dealer promises to 
resell products purchased from respondent at 
prices specified by respondent. 

(2) Requesting dealers to report competi- 
tors who do not observe the resale prices sug- 
gested by respondent or acting on reports so 
obtained by refusing or threatening to refuse 
sales to dealers so reported. 

(3) Requiring from dealers previously cut 
off promises or assurances of the maintenance 
of respondent’s resale prices as a condition of 
reinstatement. 

(4) Utilizing any other equivalent co- 
operative means of accomplishing the mainte- 
nance of uniform resale prices fixed by the 
respondent.” 


STANDARDS FOR ALCOHOLIC PREPA- 
RATIONS. 


The following information is published for 
the guidance of Prohibition Administrators in 
connection with standards for alcoholic prep- 
arations under Regulations 60 and 61: 

Standards for Alcoholic Preparations under 
Regulations 60. 

All United States Pharmacopeeia (U. S. P.), 
National Formulary (N. F.), American Insti- 
tute of Homeopathy (A. I. H.) alcoholic prep- 
arations may, subject to the restrictions of 
Section 810, Article VIII, be approved by ad- 
ministrators. ‘The standard flavoring extracts 
mentioned in Art. VIII, Section 805, may be 
likewise approved. 

Standards for Alcoholic Preparations under 
Regulations 61. 
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The following U. S. P. and N. F. external 
preparations made from the specially denatured 
alcohol formulas specified below may be ap- 
proved by administrators: 

Preserving formaldehyde, U. S. P. Formula 
No. 22. 

Tincture of iodine, U. S. P., Formula No. 25 
or 25 alternative. 

Tincture of iodine, stronger, N. F. Formula 
No. 25 or 25 alternative. 

Soap liniment, U. S. P., Formula No. 27. 

Chloroform liniment, U. S. P., Formula No. 
2. 

Liniment of soft soap, U. S. P., Formula 
No. 27-B. 

Formulas and samples of all preparations 
made from alcohol, or specially denatured 
alcohol, other than those mentioned in the 
preceding paragraphs, should, for the present, 
be referred to the Department for decision. 

Samples Taken as Evidence on Enforcement 
Work. 

In addition to the Branch Internal Revenue 
Laboratories heretofore established, which are 
to be continued as part of administrators’ 
offices in certain districts, the Department is 
establishing such additional laboratories as are 
necessary in other districts. All samples taken 
as evidence in enforcement work should be 
submitted for analysis to the iaboratory in the 
administrator’s district where procured or to 
the nearest district laboratory in case a lab- 


oratory has not been established in the district: 


in which the samples were taken. 

Article VIII, Sec. 814. 

The attention of wholesale and retail drug- 
gists and pharmacists should be directed to 
Article VIII, Section 814, Regulations 60, 
wherein it is stated that there are now only 
four formulas for medicating alcohol under 
Regulations 60 instead of six formulas, as in 
the previous regulations. 

C. R. Nasu, Acting Commissioner. 
APPROVED: 
L. C. ANDREws, Assistant Secretary. 


RENEWAL OF PERMITS FOR TAX-FREE 
PURE ALCOHOL. 


Alcohol users throughout the drug trade 
who have received copies of Pro. Mimeograph 
386 with regard to “renewals of permits, 
Form 1447, for tax-free alcohol,’’ apparently 
have been unnecessarily alarmed as to the 
scope of this new regulation. The term ‘“‘tax- 
free alcohol” has quite naturally been con- 
strued to mean not only pure alcohol with- 


drawn by research laboratories, colleges, hos- 
pitals, etc., but all forms of specially denatured 
alcohol, and many have regarded the circular 
as a regulation requiring the annual renewal of 
all permits to use alcohol of any kind and 
therefore as an abridgment or complete with- 
drawal of the privilege long in force with 
respect to specially denatured alcohol and more 
recently extended to tax-paid non-beverage 
alcohol that permits may remain in force 
during the good behavior of the permittee.— 
N. W. D. A. Bulletin, No. 103. 


BOOK NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


On account of the reports of the minutes of 
the A. Px. A. Sections it was found necessary 
to defer reviews of books to a succeeding 
number of the JOURNAL. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Papers from the Wellcome Chemical Re- 
search Laboratories—Past Directors: F. B. 
Power, Ph.D., LL.D., 1896-1914; F. L,. 
PyMaAN, D.Se., Ph.D., F.R.S., 1914-1919; 
Present Director: T. A. Henry, D.Sc. 

197. The Influence of the Medium on the 
Toxicity of Certain Alkaloids towards Protozoa. 

198. Resolution of the a,é-Dihydroxy-a-me- 
thyl-5-isopropyladipic Acids. 

199. Observations on Some Dysentery Reme- 
dies. 

200. Mercuration of Nitrohydroxybenzalde- 
hydes. 

201. Fermentation of Salts of Organic Acids 
as an Aid to the Differentiation of Bacterial 
Types. 

202. Aromatic Esters of Acyleggonines. 

203. Bactericidal Action of Some Organic 
Compounds of Mercury. 

204. Chenopodium Oil. Part II. The Hy- 
drocarbon Fraction. 

205. Echitamine. 


THE RED CROSS SERVES HUMANITY. 


President Coolidge said: “It is one of the 
encouraging, the hopeful things in this work of 
bringing sunlight to dissipate the cloudy after- 
math of war, that we as a people and a Govern- 
ment have the helpful and reassuring services 
of the American Red Cross. Endowed with 
the spirit of that charity which heals the body, 
informs and clears the mind, ministers to the 
very soul of our stricken veterans, the Red 
Cross, accepting the mandate which Congress 
gave it in its charter, is with loving hand ad- 
ministering an unstinted helpfulness to the 
disabled and their families.” JOIN NOW! 
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